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Fohn of Salisbury at the Papal Court 


F John of Salisbury’s life down to the completion of his twelve 
years’ course of study in France we possess a full account 
in an often-quoted chapter of his Metalogicus (ii. 10). The last 
sixteen years of his life, from the time when he was compelled 
to leave England, shortly before the breach between Henry II 
and Archbishop Thomas, are also abundantly illustrated by 
a large correspondence and by the many writers who were con- 
cerned in the long controversy which followed. But for the 
intervening period, from 1147 to the end of 1163, our information 
is partial and defective. 

Carl Schaarschmidt, whose invaluable life of John was pub- 
lished in 1862, thought that at the conclusion of his studies in 
France he passed at once into the employment of Archbishop 
Theobald of Canterbury,’ and continued in his service until he 
quitted England in 1163. This was a warrantable inference 
from a passage in the prologue to the Policraticus, written in 
1159, in which John says that he has been engaged in official life 
for more than twelve years (iam enim annis fere duodecim nugatum 
esse taedet), and these years of service, in default of other evidence, 
itwas natural to place at Canterbury. But,sometime after Schaar- 
schmidt wrote, a precious fragment known as the Historia Ponti- 
ficalis, which had hitherto entirely escaped notice, was published 
in the Monumenta Germaniae2 Its editor, Wilhelm Arndt, 
had no inkling of its authorship, but five years later Giesebrecht 
proved conclusively that it was written by John of Salisbury.* 
But it was not until 1881 that Reinhold Pauli pointed out the 


* Iohannes Saresberiensis, p. 27. 
* Scriptores, xx. 517-45, 1868. 


* ‘Ueber Arnold von Brescia,’ in the Sitzungsberichte of the Munich aay for 
1873, pp. 122-54. 
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value of the work for John’s biography.’ It includes in fact 
a series of notices relative to the personal history of the pope 
which are not written at all in the manner of the medieval 
chronicler. They are so vivid and incisive that Pauli decided at 
once that they are tle observations of an eye-witness. This 
hypothesis is confirmed by several references in John’s other works 
which it had previously been difficult to put into their places, 
Once it has seen suggested, it carries conviction ; and it has been 
my good fortune to discover positive evidence of its truth. We 
may take it, then, as settled that at least from the time of the 
council of Rheims, in the spring of 1148, John of Salisbury was 
attached to the pope’s household, and we cannot doubt that he 
was there in the capacity of a clerk.2 But as he attended the 
council we may presume that he was already in the pope’s employ- 
ment, and I propose to show that there is a high probability that 
he came with Eugenius III from Italy. For this it is necessary 
to go back a little. 

The chapter in the Metalogicus is a digression in a treatise 
concerned with logic. Hence, while John describes the five years 
of his dialectical studies with copious illustrations, he says very 
little about the theological course which began in 1140-1 and 
must have occupied nearly six years. He attended in succession 
Gilbert of La Porrée, Robert Pullus, and Simon of Poissy. 
There has been some trouble about fixing the dates of these 
courses, because it used to be supposed that Gilbert left Paris 
in 1141 and that Robert was made cardinal by Innocent IT, who 
died in September 1143. It has now, however, been established 
that there is nothing to show that Gilbert quitted Paris until 
he was made bishop of Poitiers in 1142,3 and Robert was 
undoubtedly still at Paris after Lucius II was made pope in 
1144; it was Lucius who called him to Rome as cardinal some 
time before 4 January 1145.4 So the tedious lectures of Simon 
need not be extended beyond 1146 or 1147. Schaarschmidt, 
supposing erroneously that Robert was appointed cardinal in 
1141, had diffieulty in making out the ‘near twelve years’, 
beginning with 1136, during which John studied in France. 


1 ‘Uber die kirchenpolitische Wirksamkeit des Iohannes Saresberiensis,’ in the 
Zeitschr. fir Kirchenrecht, xvi. (1881) 265-87. 

* He mentions that he was present both in ch. ix (quod vidi, loquor et scribo) and xi 

(qui presens aderam). Cf. Policrat. ii. 22, vol. i. 124, ed. Webb. 
Ante, xxxv. 333. 

* Ibid., pp. 335 seq. Robert subscribes a bull dated 4 January 1145 as cardinal 
priest of St. Martin’s(Kehr, ‘ Papsturkunden in Parma und Piacenza,’ in the Nachrichten 
of the Géttingen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften for 1900, p. 40); on the 31st he dates 
as chancellor (Bresslau, Urkundenlehre, i. 241, ed. 2, 1912). The two appointments 
are carefully distinguished by the Oseney annalist (Ann. Monast., ed. Luard, iv. 20 
‘a papa Lucio secundo vocatus et in cancellarium sanctae Romanae ecclesiae promo- 
tus est’). 
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He therefore proposed an hypothesis that he spent at least two 
years with his friend Peter, abbot of Montier-la-Celle, in the 
suburbs of Troyes. This supposition is devoid of foundation. 
Though Peter certainly held the abbacy as early as 1146,? there 
is nothing to show that John enjoyed his hospitality, at any 
rate for more than a short time, until a number of years later. 

Now Cardinal Robert Pullus was active as chancellor of the 
Roman church until 2 September 1146, after which date his 
name is not found in bulls. Possibly he died soon afterwards ; 
the next cardinal of his title appears to have been nominated in 
1150. I am inclined to conjecture that it was through his 
instrumentality that John was invited to enter the pope’s service. 
John was his pupil and doubtless his most brilliant pupil, and he 
needed to earn his living. English scholars were beginning to 
tend towards Rome to gain experience and other advantages. 
When Nicholas, the future Pope Adrian IV, was made cardinal 
bishop of Albano, in 1146, the pace was increased; in that 
same year we find Hilary, as clerk in the papal chancery, acquiring 
that reputation for learning and discretion which led him to 
the see of Chichester.* Like him, it appears to me probable that 
John was brought to Rome by Cardinal Robert. 

Besides the fact to which I have adverted, that John was in 
the pope’s service at the time of the council of Rheims, there 
is a passage in the Historia Pontificalis which impresses one, not 
less surely than those on which Pauli has commented, as written 
by a man who was in Italy at or near the time of the events he 
describes. This is the chapter relating to Arnold of Brescia. 
Giesebrecht has shown how large a number of particulars concern- 
ing this stimulating and meteoric personage have been added 
to our knowledge by the Historia Pontificalis. Here I limit 
myself to the evidence as to the time and circumstances of 
Arnold’s return to Italy. Arnold, we know, was driven out of 
France not long after the condemnation of his master, Abailard, 
at the council of Sens in 1140 or 1141—the date is disputed— 
and took refuge first at Zurich and then probably in Bavaria. 
The time at which he went back to Italy has been assigned by 
Otto of Freising to two discrepant dates. He says‘ that when 
Arnold heard of the death of Innocent II, in September 1143, he 
returned to Rome about the beginning of the pontificate of 
Eugenius III. But there were two popes, Celestine II and 
Lucius II, in the interval. Then, after describing the revolution 
which Arnold instigated in Rome, Otto says that these con- 


1 
p. 27. 
* C. Lalore, Cartul. de Montier-la-Celle, no. 260, Troyes, 1882, 
* See a paper by Mr. Round in the Athenaeum journal, 3613, pp. 115 seq., 23 January 
1897, * Gesta Friderici, ii. 20 [27], 
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vulsions went on from the death of Celestine II, in March 1144, 
It is plain that Otto was not well informed about the details of 
what happened, and we must observe that in his chronicle, 
in which he treats at large about the movements at Rome down 
to the early part of 1146, he says not a word about Arnold. 
When, however, we turn to the Historia Pontificalis, ch. xxxi, 
we find a precise statement as to the circumstances of Arnold’s 
return to Jtaly. 


When Arnold after the death of Pope Innocent went back to Italy, he 
promised to make satisfaction and submission to the Roman church, 
and was received back to communion by Pope Eugenius at Viterbo. 
Penance was enjoined to him, which he promised to perform by fasts, 
vigils, and prayers in the holy places at Rome; and he took a solemn 
oath of obedience to the church. But while he lived in works of penance 
at Rome, he acquired favour in the city, and when the pope set out on his 
journey towards France, he began to preach more freely and to gain 
a following, which was known as the sect of the Lombards. ~ 


This notice enables us to reconcile the apparent discrepancies 
in Otto’s account. Arnold returned to Italy some time after 
September 1143, but was not reconciled with the church until 
he made his submission to Eugenius at Viterbo. Now this pope 
resided at Viterbo in 1145 from April to November, except for 
an interval between 18 August and 22 September. He was also 
at Viterbo from 23 May 1146 to the end of the year. Giesebrecht 
takes it for granted that Arnold became reconciled in the former 
year, but the silence of Otto of Freising in his account of what 
happened in the early part of 1146 disposes me to believe that it 
wasinthat year thatthe submission was made. John of Salisbury’s 
description has all the appearance of having been written with 
fresh knowledge at first hand, and if Arnold had his interview 
with the pope towards the end of 1146 and John entered his 
service about the same time, the matter is completely explained. 

Here it may naturally be objected that this arrangement of 
the dates does violence to John’s statement that he was engaged 
in divers studies, as distinguished from official business, for 
near twelve years, since he went to France in the year following 
the death of Henry I, on 1 December 1135. Even if he left 
England in January 1136 his twelfth year would not begin until 
January 1147. But this is not the only instance of his reckonings 
of time being stated a little inexactly.2 If we wish to save his 
accuracy, we may suppose John to have entered the service of 
Pope Eugenius during the course of his journey through France, 
perhaps during his stay at Paris between April and June 1147. 

vii, 27, 31, 34, ed. A. Hofmeister, 1912. 


* Compare my Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought and Learning 
p. 181, n. 7, 2nd ed., 1920. 
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In this case his account of Arnold of Brescia at Viterbo will not 
have been, as I have presumed, written with knowledge at first 
hand. On the whole, it seems to me more likely that John’s paene 
duodecennium is an accidental exaggeration, and that he was in 
fact in Italy towards the end of 1146. In any event I do not 
doubt that John was the pope’s clerk before the council met at 
Rheims in March 1148. 

From this point, if we follow Pauli’s guidance, the course 
taken by John is plain. He attended the pope on his journey 
back to Italy, travelled by way of the Great St. Bernard, and 
reached Cremona by 7 July. On the 15th the pope was at 
Brescia, where he stayed until October. John, whose plan was 
not to relate events strictly in the order of time, speaks first 
of the reception of the envoys of the archbishop of Canterbury 
at Brescia (ch. xviii), and later on of the council held at Cremona 
(ch. xxi). But the council was certainly in July. John says that 
the pope was then on his way to Rome (iturus Romam); he may 
have made another short visit to Cremona before going on to Pisa. 
From this place he travelled southwards and was at Viterbo 
on 30 December. His documents are dated from that place 
down to 25 March 1149. After this there is a gap, and his next 
letters are from Tusculum on 8 April. Now John states precisely 
(ch. xxi) that Eugenius entered Rome and was received with 
honour by the nobles, who were soothed by the rich presents 
which he brought with him from France. But he found his 
position there intolerable on account of the claims to jurisdiction 
made by the newly established senate. Therefore he went on 
to Tusculum (ch. xxvii). This statement in the Historia Ponti- 
ficalis has been generally discredited ; it has been supposed that 
John is describing what took place a year later. But I see no 
good reason to doubt the facts as John related them. 

In 1149 Palm Sunday fell on 27 March. The distance from 
Rome to Viterbo was reckoned as two days’ journey,” which the 
pope may well have performed in the early days of Holy Week. 
Then he could keep Easter, 3 April, at Rome. He was able to 
obtain admission with the help of large gifts to the nobles in 
authority, but he could not remain there on account of the 
worthlessness of the Romans, the claims to jurisdiction, and other 
demands made on him (ch. xxvii). He therefore proceeded to 
Tusculum. This must have been in Easter week, for his chancery 
was again at work on the Friday, 8 April. John’s notices fit in 
exactly with the dates of the church year, and account for the 
interval in the pope’s documents in the fortnight after 25 March. 

1 See Giesebrecht, Gesch. der Deutschen Kaiserzeit, iv. (1875) 485. 


* See the itinerary in Matthew Paris, Cotton MS. Nero D. i, printed by Palgrave, 
English Commonwealth, ii. 21 n., ed. 1921. 
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When he was established in safety at Tusculum, Pope Eugenius 
made preparations for an attack on the unruly Romans. He 
equipped a force which he placed under the command of Cardinal 
Guy Puella, and received military support from the king of 
Sicily. But the operations, though very costly, had little success 
(ch. xxvii). It was not until late in November that the pope was 
able to take up his residence in the Lateran palace, where he 
stayed until the summer of 1150. During this time I believe, 
though the evidence is perplexed, Henry of Blois, bishop of 
Winchester, visited Rome. Of this visit John gives a lively 
description. He had previously mentioned that Archbishop 
Theobald had released the English prelates from the suspension 
which they had incurred by failure to attend the council of 
Rheims, but had excepted Bishop Henry, who went to Rome 
to make satisfaction in person (ch. xl); he was required to do 
this within six months—that is, before September 1148 (ch. iv). 
That he paid his visit to Rome so early is more than doubtful. 
Pauli suggested that it was during the pope’s residence in the city 
from November 1149 to June 1150, and this date is strongly 
confirmed by John’s statement that he was received into favour 
through Guy de Summa, bishop of Ostia ; for Guy died before 
14 April 1150, when his successor Hugh appears in the subscrip- 
tions of bulls. 

Some light is thrown on the bishop’s movements by the 
chronicle of John of Hexham. There had been a long dispute 
about the succession to the see of York. William fitz Herbert, 
known as St. William, had been consecrated by Bishop Henry of 
Winchester on 26 September 1143 ;1 but the appointment was 
not approved by the party which opposed King Stephen, and 
Pope Eugenius, on 7 December 1147, consecrated Henry Murdac, 
abbot of Fountains, in his place. When the new archbishop 
attempted to occupy his diocese, he met with strong resistance, 
especially from Hugh of Puiset, the treasurer of York, nephew 
of the bishop of Winchester, whom’ he placed under excom- 
munication. The Hexham chronicler adds, ‘ About this time’ 
(his temporibus) Henry, bishop of Winchester, went to Rome, 
and persuaded the pope to write to Archbishop Henry urging 
him to deal more gently with Hugh. Hugh, he tells us, was in 
charge of the bishop’s lands and had military command of his 
castles. This notice, therefore, refers to a time subsequent to 
that in which Hugh was actively engaged in opposing Arch- 
bishop Henry in Yorkshire. John of Hexham relates that Hugh 


1 Stubbs, Reg. sacr. Anglic., p. 46, 2nd ed., 1897; John of Hexham, under 1144 
(Symeon of Durham, ii. 315, ed. Arnold, 1885): from 1141 onwards his dates are 
a year too late. 

* He enters this under 1149, p. 322, but the year must be corrected as above. 
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was released from his excommunication at Yarm at the end 
of his entries for the year 1150,1 but Hugh the Chantor of York, 
with more probability, mentions the fact under 1151.2 If we take 
Hugh’s reconciliation to have been effected early in 1151, it 
follows that Bishop Henry was at the papal court in the latter 
part of 1150 at latest. The mention of Cardinal Guy leads to the 
conclusion that he was at Rome quite early in the year. 

Against this we have to set the express statement in the 
Annals of Winchester that the bishop quitted England in 1151. 
It is true that this annalist, who wrote long after the time, is very 
loose in his dates: he says, for instance, that Eugenius III was 
elected in 1148 instead of 1145, and he makes Abbot Geoffrey 
of St. Albans die four or five years too late. Still one has difficulty 
in believing that he erred as to the year when his own bishop 
went abroad. Nor need much stress be laid on the fact that in 
1151 the pope was not for a single day in Rome; he was at 
Ferentino and Segni. An Englishman visiting the pope would 
naturally be said to be going to Rome, though the pope might 
at the time be somewhere else. The chronological arrangement 
of the Historia Pontificalis is so loose that no stress can be laid 
on the fact that Bishop Henry’s visit to Rome is related after 
events of 1151. If we accept the date in the Winchester 
Annals, we must suppose that Bishop Henry made preparations 
for his reception a year before he went and secured the mediation 
of Cardinal Guy so long before his departure as the beginning 
of 1150. But this involves a straining of the statement in the 
Historia Pontificalis. 

I take it then that in the first months. of 1150 the bishop 
obtained his absolution, but nothing would induce the pope to 
grant his request that he should be made archbishop of the west 
of England * with legatine authority. So Henry betook himself 
to buying ancient statues at Rome, which he sent to Winchester. 
Whereupon a certain grammarian, with a long beard and the air 
of a philosopher, mocked at him in the words of Horace : 


Insanit veteres statuas Damasippus emendo (ch. xl). 


After a time Bishop Henry returned to England, sailing to Spain 
and visiting the shrine of St. James on his way. His residence 
in Italy and his journey home detained him from duties at home 
for two or three years. He excused his absence from the con- 
secration at Canterbury of Bishop Richard Belmeis II of London 
on 28 September 1152 on various grounds, including the danger of 

* According to his reckoning 1151, p. 325. 

* Hist. of the Church of York, ii. 225, ed. Raine, 1886. 

* The Winchester Annalist, a. 1143, places the bishop’s attempt to get his see raised 


toan archbishopric in the time of Innocent IJ. ; but he candidly adds, Quo anno profectus 
fuerit non affirmo. 
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travelling and bodily ailment ; but he may indeed have been then 
still out of England. We must not forget that from the day 
when Bishop Henry was superseded as legate by Archbishop 
Theobald under Celestine II the relations between the two 
were strained, and Henry avoided intercourse in England by 
long visits to the Continent. Having gone abroad in 1155, 
if we follow the chroniclers, he had not returned home in 
1161.2 In 1157 Theobald wrote urgently begging him to come 
back.* It is only an incidental notice that informs us of his 
presence in England in the spring of 1159.5 There is, there- 
fore, nothing surprising if he protracted his foreign travels from 
1149-50 to 1152. 

The description of the bishop buying ancient statues is 
unmistakably written by one who was in Rome at the time, 
and probably, as Pauli suggests, the philosopher with a long beard 
is a disguise under which John of Salisbury cloaks his own com- 
ments on the bishop’s doings. In the summer of 1150 the court 
left Rome and went by way of Anagni to Ceprano on the southern 
frontier of the papal dominions. Here Eugenius had an interview 
with King Roger of Sicily, and an agreement was made about 
certain questions of ecclesiastical policy (ch. xxxii). The situa- 
tion of the town made it convenient for dealing with other 
matters in the Norman kingdom; and when John gives a long 
description of a suit for divorce brought before the pope by 
a certain Apulian Count Hugh, the hearing of which he attended 
(hits presens interfui), we may well suppose that this took place 
on the same occasion. The chancellor of Sicily was then Robert 
of Salesby, an Englishman, whose official career extended from 
1140, or even earlier,® until October 1151.7 It may have been at 
Ceprano that Robert entertained the visitors with wine from 
Palermo and Greece, whose injurious effects John remembered 
long afterwards (quo me Siculus cancellarius ad pernitiem salu- 
tisque dispendium potare consueverat) ;* at least we know of no 
other time during the period of Robert’s chancellorship at which 
John was brought into relation with the Sicilian court. 

In November 1150 the pope went to Ferentino, where he 
resided until the following summer. That John was with him 
is known from an express statement in the Policraticus (vi. 24). 
He also mentions in one of his letters that he was present at Rome 
when envoys arrived announcing the election of Frederick Bar- 

1 Rad. de Diceto, ‘ Ymagines Historiarum ’, in Hist. Works, i. 296, ed. Stubbs. 

? Rob. of Torigny, s.a. (Chron. of Stephen, &c., ed. Howlett, iv. 186). 

* Rad. de Diceto, s.a., p. 304. * John of Salisbury, epist. xcviii. 
* Richard of Anesty’s journal, in Palgrave, Engl. Commonwealth, ii. 14. 

® Caspar, Roger II, p. 431, 1904. 


* K. A. Kehr, Die Urkunden der Nor isch-Sicilischen Kénige, p. 49, 1902. 
Epist. Ixxxv. 
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barossa in the spring of 1152.1 The pope was then at Segni, and 
John must have been commissioned to attend their reception, 
presumably in the suite of one or more cardinals. If further 
confirmation be needed of John’s familiarity with the papal 
court at this time, we may observe that, when writing many 
years later about the high personal integrity of the cardinals, 
the examples he cites are those of cardinals who were in office 
in these years, Guarinus, bishop of Palestrina (1144-54), Guy, 
cardinal of St. Pudentiana (1145-57), and Bernard, cardinal of 
SS. Cosmas and Damianus (1152-3) ;? just as in the Historia 
Pontificalis (ch. xxxix) he gives a pointed characterization of the 
two cardinals, Octavian and Jordan, who were sent to Germany 
in 1151, such as could hardly have been written by one who had 
not known them well. It is not without interest to notice that 
Cardinal Nicholas of Albano, the future Pope Adrian IV and 
one of John’s closest friends, was in attendance at the court 
both at Ferentino and Segni; and that the pope’s documents 
at that time were ‘ dated’ by another Englishman, Boso, after- 
wards cardinal and the biographer of Pope Adrian.* 

Pauli was unable to find evidence that John continued in 
.the pope’s service after the death of Eugenius III in July 1153. 
He was, however, at Rome until some time after the election of 
Anastasius IV. This we learn from a letter of Peter, abbot of 
Celle, the testimony of which has not hitherto been quoted.‘ 
The abbot, writing to John, mentions that an appeal had been 
made at Rome in defence of the rights of his house over the 
cemetery of St. Serenus at Chantemerle, which the abbot and 
canons regular of that monastery had attempted to impugn, 
in violation of a bull of Anastasius IV, ‘ which bull’, he adds, 
‘you yourself have seen and had a hand in drawing up’ (contra 
privilegium Anastasiit papae, quod tu ipse vidisti et partim fabri- 
casti).© No more welcome confirmation of a long series of plausible 
surmises could be desired. We now know that John was a clerk 
in the papal chancery employed in the composition of the pope’s 
rescripts. It is not unlikely that he then acquired practice in the 
beautiful style of writing used in the chancery, for there still 
exists a document of Archbishop Theobald, produced most 


Epist. lix., pp. 64 eq. 

* Policrat. v. 15; vi. 24. The account of Cardinal Martin, who died before 1144, 
in the former passage does not conflict with this statement, for John is careful to say 
that he is quoting from St. Bernard, de Consideratione, iv. 5. 

* Pflugk-Harttung, Acta Romanorum Pontificum inedita, iii. (1886) 101-11. 

* Epist. iv. 9, ed. Sirmond, 1613. The letter is numbered 72 in Janvier’s edition, 
teprinted in Migne, ccii. 

5 The bull, dated 13 December 1153, is still preserved in the departmental archives 
at Troyes, from which it is printed by Pflugk-Harttung, i. (1881) 214. It has also 
been published from two chartularies by Lalore, Cartulaire de Montier-la-Celle, no. 195. 
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likely while John was in his service, which displays many of 
the characteristics of the Roman handwriting and which may 
possibly be in John’s own hand. 

But though it is now established that John was still in Rome 
after the election of Anastasius IV, he probably contemplated 
a return to England some time earlier. St. Bernard wrote a 
letter ? recommending him to Archbishop Theobald, in which he 
says that he had introduced him in person, no doubt at the 
council of Rheims, and now testifies to his merits by letter. As 
Bernard died on 20 August 1153, if the letter was obtained to assist 
John’s prospects in England, it must be one of the latest of the 
saint’s compositions. But it is not impossible that John secured 
the letter a good deal earlier and kept it for use when the occasion 
arose. Whenthesaint asks Theobald to make provision for him that 
he may get a respectable, or even a distinguished living, and adds, 
* Do this speedily, for he has not whither to turn’ (Providete ei unde 
honeste, immo honorabiliter, vivere possit ; sed et hoc velociter, quia 
non habet quo se vertat), we may suspect an element of rhetorical 
exaggeration from which letters testimonial are seldom free. 
For John was still, as we have seen, in the pope’s employment as 
late as the beginning of the winter of 1153; so that, as the: 
journey from Rome to England was reckoned to occupy seven 
weeks, we cannot be far wrong in believing that he did not enter 
the archbishop’s service at Canterbury until the beginning of 1154. 

REGINALD L. POOLE. 
1 This document, which is reproduced in Facsimiles of Charters in the British 
Museum, i, plate 28 (1903), is later than the death of Queen Matilda (3 May 1152) 
and before the death of Stephen (25 October 1154); for it omits the mention of the 


queen which appeared in the charter which the archbishop confirmed. 
2 Epist. ecclxi, 
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‘Adventus Vucecomttum, 1272-1307 


HE exchequer under Edward I furnishes an almost unex- 
plored field of research for the student of historical records. 
Madox, it is true, dealt with the subject in his History of the 
Exchequer, but he used little material beyond the Memoranda 
Rolls... No attempt has been made to compare the material 
contained in the Pipe, the Memoranda, and the Receipt Rolls 
with a view to ascertaining the exact relations which these rolls 
bear to each other, or the actual practice of the exchequer, when 
the sheriffs attended there for the profer and the audit. Valuable 
material is, however, available for such an attempt, and much 
may be learnt from an examination of the rolls along these 
lines. I have already undertaken such an analysis of certain 
sections of the Memoranda and Pipe Rolls in the later part of 
Henry III’s reign,” and I now propose to carry this investigation 
up to the time of his son’s death, enlarging the scope of the 
inquiry, since the records of the second period are fuller.* The 
points to be discussed in the present article fall, as a result, inte 
two main divisions, as they concern (a) the profer, and (b) the 
audit. In the case of the profer, the main points are (1) the rela- 
tion between the payments into the treasury recorded on the 
Receipt, the Memoranda, and the Pipe Rolls, (2) the regularity 
of the sheriffs’ attendances at the lower exchequer for the profer, 
(3) the decrease in the number of payments at the profer in the 
last ten years of the reign, and (4) the value of these payments 
for the whole period. The questions in connexion with the audit 
will then be examined in their turn: they are (1) whether the 
sheriffs attended regularly at the upper exchequer for the audit, 
(2) what principles were followed by the scribe in entering the 
accounts on the Pipe Rolls,‘ (3) what method he adopted in ~ 
* Modern writers have confined their attention almost entirely to the exchequer 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Professor Tout, in his Chapters in Mediaeval 
Administrative History, deals, however, with the relations between the exchequer 
and the wardrobe at this date. 2 Ante, xxxvi. 481-96. 

* I am deeply indebted to Mr. Hilary Jenkinson of the Public Record Office for 
help in overcoming the numerous difficulties which presented themselves in the course 
of this investigation. 

* The Introduction to the Pipe Rolls (Pipe Roll Soc.) deals with this subject in the 
time of Henry II, while Mr. C. G. Crump has considered some of the problems con- 


nected with the Pipe Rolls of Henry III in his review of The Great Roll of the Pipe 
26 Henry III, ed. by H. L. Cannon, ante, xxxv. 262. 
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calculating the sheriffs’ liabilities at the end of their accounts, 
(4) what relation existed between the debt at the end of the 
Pipe Roll sum and that entered under the Precepta on the 
Memoranda Rolls, and finally (5) what light these entries in the 
Precepta throw on the sheriffs’ position at the end of the reign. 
Throughout the article, an attempt will be made to give some 
idea of the mutual connexion of the three sets of rolls examined, 
and the complexity of these exchequer records of the time. 

- Tables of statistics, similar to those in my former article, 
have been compiled, the principles followed being the same 
as those already laid down, any deviations therefrom being duly 
noted as they occur. Thus the list of twenty-four administrative 
areas, covering in all thirty-four counties, is identical in both 
cases, the counties omitted being Cheshire, Cornwall, Durham, 
Rutland, and Westmorland. Lancashire ought, perhaps, to 
have been left out, but it has been included, in order to bring the 
present lists into conformity with those already printed. London 
and Middlesex have again been treated as a single administrative 
unit, ruled over by a single sheriff, though two of these officials 
actually held office at a time in the city. Moreover, the division 
into five-year periods has been once more employed, its advantage 
being that a more accurate estimate of the position can be 
obtained, if the figures for five years are grouped together, than if 
each year is considered separately. This is due to the fact that 
the amount collected on the summonses varied considerably 
from year to year. Thus the reign. falls into seven five-year 
periods, the figures for the first of which have already been 
printed, but are repeated here, so as to complete the tables 
for this reign.1_ With regard to chronology, it was found in the 
previous article that the sheriffs used to spend a year in collecting 
the money, and proceeded to render their accounts, on days 
fixed by the exchequer, during the nine months succeeding the 
Michaelmas profer.2. This point will be clearer if we take a 
particular year and follow up the normal procedure. Thus, if 
a sheriff came into office at Michaelmas 21 Edward I, he would 
collect his first year’s money between that date and Michaelmas 
22 Edward I: his two profers, or half-yearly payments at the 
exchequer, would then be made at Easter and Michaelmas 
22 Edward I.2 The amount paid at each of these terms was 


1 The grouping of the years is, however, slightly different here, owing to the fact 
that in all three tables the first five-year period began in 1273. No attempt has been 
made to bring the figures for the profer and the audit into close relation with each 
other in the present article, since it is not necessary to trace the connexion between 
the statistics and the political history of the reign. 

2 See also Tout, Chapters, ii. 97-8, n. 3. 

* As Edward I’s regnal year began on 20 November, the exchequer terms are 
Easter and Michaelmas 22 Edward I, or more accurately the latter may be described 
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recorded on the Receipt and Memoranda Rolls under the term 
and year in which the payment was made, not that in which the 
money was collected. In the Memoranda Roll, the profer appears 
under the Adventus Vicecomitum, the Easter profer being on the 

roll 21-22 Edward I, Easter term, and that of Michaelmas term 
on the roll of the next year, under Michaelmas term. Finally 
the audit of this account would be heard between Michaelmas 
22 Edward I and the end of the following July, the Pipe Roll 
being that of 22 Edward I. In compiling the tables, the Adventus 
Vicecomitum have again been used for the profer, but for the 
tables of attendances at the audit the Pipe Roll entries under the 
ferm have been consulted, as they are more reliable at this 
period than the Precepta which, after 4 Edward I, took the place 
of the Compoti Comitatuum on the Memoranda Rolls.1 On 
the other hand, the ‘facta summa’ entries under the Precepta 
have been employed to ascertain the true facts as to the financial 
position of the sheriffs at this date.” 

Before coming to the first main division of our subject, we have 
to consider what are, in theory, the stages of the sheriff's account 
at the exchequer. Madox divided it into three stages—the 
profer, the view, and the sum. He defined the profer as a pre- 
payment made by the sheriff twice a year out of the issues of his 
bailiwick ; the view, as the forepart of the account, before the 
warrants were produced to prove the payment of the allowances ; 
and the sum as the end of the account when the total was cast. 
Do these definitions require any modification at this date ? 
Is there in fact a final stage after the sum had been made up, 
in which the sheriff obtained his allowances and made a final 
payment, or payments, on the account? Such a final view, as 
we shall see later, was undoubtedly taken during Edward I’s 
reign, the record being found on the Memoranda Rolls.* 

The sheriff's payments into the exchequer at the profer were 
entered, not only on the Memoranda Rolls under the Adventus 
Vicecomitum, but also on the Receipt Rolls, whilst the Pipe 
as Michaelmas 22-23 Edward I. In the previous article it was stated that, theoretically, 
the sheriffs made their profers at Easter, and rendered their accounts at Michaelmas. 
In practice they certainly made two profers in the year, this being also the practice 
of the exchequer in the seventeenth century (Sir Thomas Fanshawe, Practice of the 
Exchequer, p. 47). 

* The King’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Rolls are used for this purpose, the 
Lord Treasurer’s being consulted in case of doubt. The latter are used for the ‘ facta 
summa ’ entries in the Precepta, as they are more complete than the former. 

* These entries were not only made in the case of the sheriffs, but also for the 


accounts of the bailiffs of liberties. The references in the present article are confined 
to the ‘ facta summa vicecomitis ’. 

* Madox, ii. 153-62. He makes no clear reference to the final view found on the 
Memoranda Rolls, though it was apparently known by that name at least as early as 
28 Edward I. See Memoranda Roll, King’s Remembrancer, 73, m. 69 ‘ Et super 
hoc datus est ei dies . . . ad finalem visum suum super premissis faciendis ’. 
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Rolls contain notes that sums were paid into the treasury.) 
What is the relation between these sets of payments, and how can 
they be used to check each other? The Receipt Rolls recorded 
all payments into the treasury from whatever source they came : 
the sheriffs’ accounts on the Pipe Rolls showed the amount paid 
on any particular debt by means of the formula ‘in thesauro £z ’. 
Theoretically the latter also registered the payment of the king’s 
revenue, especially the county revenue, as shown at the upper 
exchequer at the audit.? (1) If we examine the relation between 
the Receipt Rolls and the Memoranda Rolls, we find that the 
former showed the payments in the chronological order in which 
they were made throughout the whole year. Thus on every 
Receipt Roll the sheriff made payments on at least two years’ 
accounts, namely on those of the current year for which he was 
directly responsible at that date and on those of the preceding 
year which were then being audited at the exchequer. The 
sums belonging to the second class were normally entered as 
‘de remanencia compoti sui’, and were often paid at a date 
subsequent to the end of the account.* Moreover, all payments 
made for the current year did not belong to the profer, but only 
those which the sheriff made, when he brought up his money at 
Easter and Michaelmas.‘ Accountants frequently brought up 
further sums during the course of the term, but these were not 
included under this heading. It is absolutely necessary for us to 
make this point clear, as the relations between the sums of money 
entered on the different rolls depend upon it. The clerk who made 
up the Adventus Vicecomitum was interested in the profer and 
in nothing else; so that if we want to compare this summary 
with the Receipt Rolls, we must extract from the latter the entries 
referring to the profer only, omitting all payments by the sheriff 
for other purposes. Again, the Adventus recorded the total 
profer for each term county by county : the Receipt Roll placed it 
under at least two, and usually three, headings, namely the ferm, 
the summonses, and the annual rents which the sheriff had to 
collect beyond his ferm, such as the rents for serjeanties, purpres- 
tures, and assarts. 


1 Mr. Hilary Jenkinson in his ‘ Financial Records of the Reign of John’ (Magna 
Carta Commemoration Essays) gives a review of these series of rolls, not only in the 
thirteenth century, but also in the early fourteenth. 

2 Introduction to the Pipe Rolls, pp. 42-52. 

* Robert de Glamorgan, sheriff of Surrey and Sussex, is shown by the ‘ facta summa 
vicecomitis ’ entry under the Precepta, Memoranda Roll, Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer, 64 (1292-3), m. 68 d., to have paid in £35 18s. 11d. in one tally on the day after 
St. Hilary, and £19 in one tally at a later date—probably about the octave of the 
Purification. Receipt Roll 123, Michaelmas Term 1292-3, shows these sums to have 
been paid on 15 January and 9 February 1292-3, ‘ de remanencia compoti sui ’. 

* Madox, ii. 153. At the end of the reign the Receipt Rolls show that the profer 
was even being anticipated by payments during the preceding six months. See below 
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(2) The Pipe Roll scribe, on the other hand, followed an 
entirely different procedure from that of either the Receipt or 
the Memoranda Roll, a procedure which makes it extremely 
difficult to connect the sums entered on his membranes with the 
corresponding items on the other rolls. In other words, we find 
that the ‘in thesauro’ entries there are frequently summaries 
of payments into the receipt, spreading over a number of years, 
with no further indication of the number of instalments paid 
than is afforded by the number of tallies received by the debtor, 
if that item of information was entered on the roll. An excellent 
example of the procedure is furnished by the case of Roger de 
Garston, who with others owed the king £26. In Michaelmas 
term 22 Edward I, he produced an exchequer tally to prove that 
he had paid £20; he was then ordered to pay the remaining £6, 
which he did on 15 October in that term, thus clearing off the 
whole sum. The Pipe Roll of 27 Edward I, under Surrey, shows 
that he was held accountable for the whole sum for the first time 
that year: as late as 34 Edward I the Pipe Roll scribe entered — 
the payment ‘in thesauro £20’: the remaining £6 was still 
charged to him, and was finally removed to the roll of desperate 
debts in 5 Edward II, in spite of the fact that the whole sum had 
been paid in full about eighteen years previously.! This is 
a simple, straightforward case, where only one payment was 
entered on the Pipe Roll: others could be given in which a 
number of payments were recorded on the Receipt Roll, but 
the total only of these was entered on the Pipe Roll and that 
on the roll of a later year. The case of the prior of Newark in 
Surrey affords an example, where it is almost impossible for us to 
unravel the tangle, because the entries on the Pipe Rolls have 
apparently no connexion with the actual payments into the 
treasury as shown on the Receipt Rolls.? Lastly, money may be 
paid into the treasury by either the debtor in person, the sheriff 
on his behalf, or even by a third person, whose connexion with 
the debt is often obscure. Thus, while it is comparatively easy 
to trace the relations between the payments recorded on the 
Receipt and Memoranda Rolls, the chain linking the former with 
the Pipe Rolls presents almost insuperable difficulties. 

Our attention may now be directed to the statistics with 

) The evidence of this transaction is found on the King’s Remembrancer Memoranda 


Roll 68, m. 11, Receipt Roll 132, under the given date, Pipe Rolls, 27 Edward I to 
5 Edward II, Surrey and Sussex membranes, and Rotulus de Corporibus, Surrey, 
under the date 5 Edward IT. 

* The first twenty-three years of the reign have been searched on both sets of rolls 
for this purpose. During these years the Pipe Rolls recorded nearly double the amount 
found on the Receipt Rolls. A number of the latter were missing, but even when 
allowance is made for this, the case still presents difficulties, as the entries for none of 


these years can be made to agree with the corresponding entries on the other set 
of rolls, 
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regard to the sheriffs’ attendances at the profer. Certain qualifica- 
tions are, however, necessary before the figures are examined 
in detail. For the purpose of the first table, the sheriff has been 
considered to have made a profer in any year, if he made a single 
payment into the treasury, but has not been taken as making 
one, if he was merely present and made no payment. Cases of 
attendance without payment became common at the end of the 
reign ; so during the last nine years the number of attendances 
has been compared with the number of payments, the figures 
being given in the second table. In the third, giving the value 
of the profers, it should be borne in mind that the figures repre- 
sent only the sheriffs’ payments under this heading, and do not 
include other money brought into the exchequer either by him 
or any other accountant. Lastly, the audit took place in the 
year after the profers were collected, so that when the attendances 
for the account are examined, it is always possible that a change 
of procedure will not affect the figures there until a slightly later 
date than at the lower exchequer.! 


Attendance of the Sheriffs at the Exchequer of Receipt for the Payment of 
their Profer. 


Third Period. Fourth Period. 

Number Number Number Number 
of of of of 

Year. Sheriffs. | Year. Sheriffs. | Year. Sheriffs. | Year. Sheriffs. 
1273 22 | 1278 21 1283 21 1288 23 
1274 23 1279 22 1284 23 1289 23 
1275 23 1280 23 1285 23 1290 23 
1276 21 1281 22 1286 23 1291 23 
1277 1292 23 
Total 111 | Total 110 Total 114 Total 115 


Fifth Period. 
Number Number Number 
of 
Year. Sheriffs. Year. Sheriffs. Year. Sheriffs. 
1293 23 1298 23 1303 12 
1294 23 1299 16 1304 13 
1295 23 1300 13 1305 13 
1296 22 to 24? 1301 14 1306 14 
1297 24 1302 15 | 1307 19 
Total 115 to 117 Total 81 Total 71 


: In the table of attendances at the upper and lower exchequer under Henry III, 
an adjustment was made in the five-year periods by which the revenue of the year 
1272-3, i.e. 1 Edward I, was given the same relative place in the period, as the account 
of 56 Henry III, which was audited that year. This was done so as to bring the 
events at the exchequer into close relation with the political history of the time. Itis 
not necessary in the present case, so in this article the date 1273 means Edward I’s first 
year’s revenue, collected from 1272-3, the account for which began at Michaelmas 1273. 
? See below p. 337, n. 3. 
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As there are twenty-four administrative units and the figures 
given above represent these, and not the individual counties, 
and since it has been considered that the profer was made in 
any year, if a single payment was made at either of the two terms, 
the highest number of attendances possible in each period is 
one hundred and twenty. Thus, until the exchequer year ending 
at Michaelmas 1298, the sheriffs, with rare exceptions, made at 
least one profer a year into the treasury, while the majority 
made one each term: after that date, however, the decline in 
the number of payments is very remarkable. In‘the first of 
our seven periods, the sheriff appeared for the profer not less 
than once in each of the nine cases in which he made no actual 
payment ;+ in the second, there were ten cases of failure ;* 
while, in the next three periods, the number of failures varies 
from three to six.’ It is, therefore, only during the last ten 
years of the reign that we find a real decline in the number of 
sheriffs making payments at the profer. If, however, the atten- 
dances after Michaelmas 1297 are examined, we find an extra- 
ordinary state of affairs. For, though in the first year of the 
sixth period Devonshire is the only county which did not make 
a payment, yet after that date there is a very heavy drop in the 
number of profers made each year. From the fourteenth year 
every sheriff on our list attended at least once a year at the lower 
exchequer, and until Michaelmas 1299 rarely failed to make 
one profer each year, as may be seen by reference to the first table : 
after that date a large number of the shires ceased to make any 
payments in cash. As a result, the total number of payments 
in the sixth period was only eighty-one, and in the seventh and 
last period it fell as low as seventy-one. In the first twenty-five 


1 Lancashire paid no money in four, Hampshire in two, and London and Middlesex 
in three of these years. ; 

* Hampshire again brought nothing in two years, though represented at the 
exchequer ; Lancashire appeared in the sixth and seventh years of the reign, but not 
in the eighth, ninth, nor tenth, and made no payments in this period. London and 
Middlesex were represented at the treasury, but paid nothing in three out of the five 
years 


* Lancashire has no record of appearances in the years 11-13 Edward I, London 
and Middlesex, Shropshire and Staffordshire were represented but paid nothing in 
the first year, Cambridge and Huntingdon in the fourth. In the last year of this 
period, all the sheriffs, including even those of Cornwall, Rutland, and Westmorland, 
were represented at the exchequer. The sheriff of Cambridge and Huntingdon made 
only one payment between the fourteenth and twenty-third years, both inclusive. © 
This explains all the failures to make a profer in the fourth period and in the 
first three years of the fifth. The figures for 1296 are unsatisfactory, as both 
Memoranda Rolls are imperfect, so that it is impossible to complete the table. The 
entries for Cumberland, Lincolnshire, Northumberland, and Wiltshire are all illegible 
in Michaelmas term. As Lincolnshire and Wiltshire had made a payment in 
the previous term, they have been reckoned to have made a profer in this year: 
the other two did not, so the figures for the year cannot be given with absolute 
certainty. 
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years, the average number of profers a year was twenty-three : 
in the last ten years it fell to fifteen. In other words the 
sheriffs attended regularly for the profer, but after 1298, for some 
reason which requires explanation, they suddenly failed to make 
payments in cash. Moreover, this failure is not the result of 
a passing phase, for we find the same state of affairs in at least 
some years in each of the next two reigns.! 

If the attendances and payments in the last ten years of the 
reign are examined still more closely, the position becomes 
clearer. As each sheriff had to be present for the profer at both 
terms, he had to attend twenty times in these last ten years, 
so that there would be a total attendance of four hundred and 
eighty sheriffs, if they all came up for each of the half-yearly 
profers. What are the actual facts as to the number of payments ? 
Out of this possible total, there are two hundred and forty-nine 
cases, that is, more than half, where no payment was made: on 
the other hand, there are only nine in which the sheriff failed to 
attend, either in person or by deputy. Thus it is undoubtedly 
a failure to pay, not a failure to attend. The list printed opposite 
gives us the position county by county. 

When the figures are examined half-yearly in this way, one 
fact stands out unmistakably : if a break-down did occur in this 
reign, as it did at the end of Henry III’s, it was not attribu- 
table to the same cause, for the counties which suffered the least 
in the Barons’ War were just those in which the lowest figures 
were recorded at this date. Then the evidence showed that the 
sheriffs were often not present at the profer: now, that, though 
present, they failed to make payments. What is the real explana- 
tion of the facts? Only two profers were paid by Hampshire, 
three by London and Middlesex, and four by Yorkshire out of 
a possible twenty. Essex and Hertfordshire, Oxford and Berkshire 
made five each, Wiltshire, Northumberland, Norfolk and Suffolk 
six, while Lincolnshire, Surrey, and Sussex made one more. 
Of these, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Norfolk and Suffolk, Essex, 
and Hertfordshire were all regular counties, paying large sums 
under Henry III. Moreover, in 1285 Lincolnshire paid a total 
for the two profers of nearly £1,228, two years later Norfolk 
and Suffolk paid roughly £1,947, while Yorkshire’s largest total 
was over £1,133, paid in 1282: in 1294 the three areas together 


? Thus in Michaelmas term 8 Edward II only nine out of the twenty-four areas 
made a profer, the total value being under £600: in the following Easter term fifteen 
areas brought up small sums: again, in Michaelmas term 20 Edward II the number 
was eleven, in Easter term 1 Edward III fifteen, and in Michaelmas term 11 Edward III 
six. The amount paid in each of these terms was well under £1,000, and in the last 
term given it was under £140. ‘The amount paid direct to the treasury was apparently 
very small after 1340. 
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paid £2,456 13s. 8d. between them.’ In spite of these heavy 
contributions to the revenue before 1298, these counties after 
that date suddenly ceased to bring anything but nominal sums 
into the treasury. Thus in the last nine years of the reign the 
totals paid by them were : Lincolnshire £850, Norfolk and Suffolk 
£829 12s. 9d., and Yorkshire £637 5s. 2d., yielding in nine years 
a total of £2,316 17s. 1ld. from all three areas, as against a 
contribution of £2,456 13s. 8d. shown above to have been made by 
them in a single year before the change. It is just this fact that 
important counties, from the point of view of the king’s customary 
revenue, suddenly ceased to bring any money into the treasury 
which constitutes the problem with which we are faced in dealing 
with the profer and the audit after Michaelmas 1298. 


Tabie illustrating the Sheriffs’ Failure to make Payments at the Profer 
after Michaelmas 1298. 


Each sheriff ought to have been present on 20 occasions, so that the 
maximum is 480 attendances and payments. 


Sheriff of Attendances. Payments. 
Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire 9 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdon 10 
Cumberland 10 
Devon 14 
Essex and 
Gloucestershire 
Hampshire . 

Herefordshire 

Kent . 

Lancashire . 

Lincolnshire 
London and Middlesex . 
Norfolk and Suffolk 
Northamptonshire 
Northumberland 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire. 
Shropshire and Staffordshire . 
Somerset and Dorset 

Surrey and Sussex ‘ 
Warwickshire and 
Wiltshire . ‘ ‘ 
Worcestershire 

Yorkshire . 


* King’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Rolls, Adventus Vicecomitum, under the 
given year, term, and county. 
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If we turn to the value of the payments and examine them 
as we did in the former article, we find that the totals begin to 
drop after Michaemas 1294, but that the decline did not become 
marked until four years later: after Michaelmas 1298 the position 
became serious, the decline in value being all the more noticeable 
on account of the enormous increase in the totals collected during 
the first twenty-five years of the reign. 


Sheriffs’ Payments on the Profer. 


First Period. Fourth Period. 


32,775 7 6 12,231 19 6 


The significance of these figures becomes much more apparent 
if the totals for the seven periods of this reign are contrasted with 
the corresponding figures in Henry III’s time : 


Total Profers for each of the Five-year Periods under Henry III 


£ 
First period, 1254-8 . . . . 17,444 15 8 
Second period, 1259-63 . ‘ . 11,390 12 1 
Third period, 1264-8 . . . . 2755 5 8 
Fourth period, 1269-73. . . . 8,064 4 0 


1 For an explanation of the exact significance of the year date see p. 336, n. 1. 
The first five-year period here is taken earlier than in the fifth period in the first 
article, which covered the years 1274-8. 

* The figures for this year are incomplete owing to the imperfect condition of the 
Memoranda Rolls, as has been explained above. Thus, the total for the fifth period 
is uncertain, but we know that it was at least £32,775 7s. 63d., and if Cumberland, 
Lincolnshire, Northumberland, and Wiltshire, the missing counties, did not all fail 
to make their profers at Michaelmas, it is probable that the figure exceeded £33,000. 

3 Ante, xxxvi. 494. 


Year.1| Total. Year. Total. Year. Total. Year.| Total. 
1273 | 2,419 0 0 | 1278| 3,449 19 1283| 4,360 11 | 1288) 6,284 15 4 
1274 | 3,223 13 4 | 1279] 3,463 13 4 | 1284| 4,780 1 54/1289] 6,465 14 4 
1275 | 4,529 2 7$)1280| 4,717 4 1}| 1285| 7,435 15 1290| 5,481 195 
1276 | 3,405 6 84/1281] 4,643 19 74| 1286| 6,846 7 34) 1291| 5,436 04 
1277 | 2,567 8 9 | 1282] 5,016 98 | 1287! 8,210 12 8$|1292/ 5,728 57 
a 16,144 11 5 21,291 6 3} 31,633 8 4 29,396 15 1 
— 
a Fifth Period. Sixth Period. Seventh Period. 
2 = Year. Total. Year. Total. Year. Total. 
ee 1293 | 8,092 19 43 |1298| 4,778 1 94 | 1303 833 19 9 
1294 | 8,982 10 9} |1299| 1,873 3 74, | 1304] 1,644 75 
1295 | 5,979 11 8} | 1300| 1,239 18 | 1305] 1,210 07 
12967} 4,274 141 |1301| 3,006 52 1}1306| 1,443 18 5 
1297 | 5,445 11 74 | 1302] 1,334 10 74 | 1307] 2,103 6 2 
= 7986 12 
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In the first five years under Edward I the total profer was not 
very much less than that of the first, and largest, total examined 
in his father’s reign. In view of this fact, the increase in the next 
four periods is enormous, rising, as it does, to an average of £6,000 
a year in the three middle periods, as against an average of 
roughly £2,000 a year in the four periods of Henry III’s reign 
quoted above. Moreover, though there were only three cases 
of the annual total exceeding £3,000 before Edward I’s accession, 
after that date there were only two instances between 1273 and 
1298 in which the total fell below that sum. Nor is this all, 
for during the latter period, on three occasions, namely in 1287, 
1293, and 1294, the value of the profer rose to over £8,000 a year. 
From the above statement it is clear that in this branch of the 
royal revenue, as elsewhere, there was a very heavy increase of 
the burden of taxation during Edward I’s reign. The decline 
began, as we have seen above, about the year 1294, but did not 
become pronounced until four years later. In the four years 
1295-8, the yearly average was still above £5,000, a sum which 
would have been abnormally large, even as late as the second 
period of this reign. After Michaelmas 1298, the sudden decline 
in the value of this branch of the revenue is, as a result, all the 
more remarkable, for the yearly total suddenly fell to between 
£1,000 and £2,000 in six out of these nine years: it only once 
exceeded £3,000, and in one year (1303) fell as low as £834 in 
round numbers. These profers were only rivalled by: those of 
the Barons’ War. The inference must inevitably be drawn that 
either the sheriffs were again failing to collect, and pay in, the 
customary revenue, or that some fundamental change had been 
made in the method of payment. 

Having already ascertained the relations between the Receipt 
and Memoranda Rolls, as far as it concerned the profer, we are 
now in a position to examine the former, in order to see if they 
throw any light on the present problem. With this object in view 
a search was made of the Receipt Rolls at the end of the reign. 
This yielded evidence of an unexpected character. Before 
the beginning of Easter term, 1298, no advance payments were 
found to have been made in respect of the sheriffs’ profer, at least 
for some years previously :? yet, after that date, that is, after the 
sudden decline in the profers, these advance payments were not 
uncommon.’ Thus, between Easter and Michaelmas 1298, 


1 In 1254 the profer amounted to £5,531 9s. 4d., in 1255 to £4,259 3s. Od., and 
in 1257 to £3,184 16s. 8d. The profer fell below £3,000 in 1273 and 1277, as a reference 
to the table shows. f 

® The Receipt Rolls 127, 129, 132, 134, 138, 139, 140, 141, covering the period 
Michaelmas 22 Edward I to Easter 25 Edward I, contain no references to these advance 
payments, which are first found on Receipt Roll 143, Easter term 26 Edward I. 

* See Receipt Rolls 143, 144, 145, 147, 148, where these prepayments may be 
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several sherifis made payments on the ferm ‘ de termino sancti 
Michaelis proximo futuro’, and in the following Hilary term 
the same thing occurred again, the formula being ‘de termino 
Pasche proximo futuro’. This formula was entered on the rolls 
fairly frequently down to about Michaelmas 1301; but after that 
date it again became rare. Sometimes the payment was three 
months in advance. At first sight, it might be assumed that 
these were early cases of the assignment of tallies to the wardrobe 
for sums due from the sheriff at a later date, the said tallies being 
handed to the sheriff on the payment of the money.? But the 
facts will not support this theory, for all assignments are 
marked Gard’ on the Receipt Roll in the right-hand margin. Now 
though some of these entries of advanced payments are so 
marked, others are not, therefore this cannot be the explanation :* 
some of the sheriffs were clearly paying their profers before they 
were due. Moreover, these advance payments were not always 
included in the profer, as given in the Adventus Vicecomitum. 
But the value of these sums, while sufficient to show that the 
sheriffs were willing and able to make their profers, is not large 
enough to furnish a solution of the problem. What is clear, 
however, is that there was no break-down in the collection of 
this branch of the revenue. We are, therefore, obliged to make 
a further search for some other explanation of our difficulty. 

Since the audit of the sheriffs’ accounts ought to show each 
sheriff’s position in relation to the exchequer at the end of the 
audit, a search of the records with regard to these accounts 
may furnish the necessary clue. We have, therefore, to examine 
the table of attendances at the audit, just as we have already 
analysed a similar table for the profer. These statistics have 
been compiled from the data given in the Pipe Rolls under the 
ferm. The figures confirm the conclusion at which we have 
already arrived, namely that no break-down did in fact take place 
with regard to the collection and payment of the customary 
revenue at this date. 

The attendances of the sheriffs at the upper exchequer were 
extremely regular throughout the whole reign, especially when 
we remember that they were sometimes unable to attend, not 
through any fault of their own, but because the king excused 


distinguished by the words ‘ proximo futuro’ at the end of the entry. The last 
entry observed for the sheriff was made on 13 July 29 Edward I. Other debtors 
made these payments after this date. 

' The sheriff of Kent made a payment on 25 June 26 Edward I for the ferm 
of the following Michaelmas term (Receipt Roll 143). 

® See Jenkinson, ‘ Exchequer Tallies’, in Archaeologia, lxii. 369-71, and ‘ A Further 
Note on Tallies ’, in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 2nd Series, xxv. 35. 

® Tout, ii. 105-6, where the Gard’ entries on the Receipt Rolls of these years are 
examined. 
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their appearance, as they had more important work to perform 
in their shires. On only four occasions did the number accounting 
fall below twenty, and there is an obvious explanation of the 
failure of the sheriffs to attend in each of these years. Thus, in 
1273 and 1274, the small attendance is due, we may assume, to 
the position of affairs at the end of the previous reign and to the 
king’s absence on the Crusade. The accounts of the other two’ 
years were heard between 1282 and 1284, that is, during the 
second Welsh War. Moreover, at that time, the exchequer 
officials were extremely busy, owing to the change in the method 
of accounting which came into force in 1284.2. During the sixth 
and seventh periods, though there was a serious decline in the 
number of attendances for the profer, no such fall was observable 
at the upper exchequer, where these periods showed the highest 
totals for the whole reign. If the accounts were audited regularly 
in this way, there could have been no collapse at the exchequer 
and an examination of the position at the end of the audit must 
reveal the real financial position of the sheriff at this date, and so 
solve the problem presented by the profers. 


Attendance of the Sheriffs at the Exchequer of Audit. 
First Period. Third Period. 


Number Number 


of of of 
Year. Sheriffs. A iffs. fear. Sheriffs. 
1273° «17 19 
16 
20 


23 
98 105° =Total 112 | Total 


Fifth Period. 


of 
Sheriffs. | Year. 


Total 113 


' For a discussion of the effect of the king’s absence on the wardrobe administra- 
tion, see Tout, ii. 1-9. We may assume that this absence was not without its effect 
on the financial administration. 

* These charges included the entry of the ferm on the Pipe Roll ‘ post terras 
datas ’ and the removal of the details of the ferm in its old form to the ‘ Rotulus de 
Corporibus Comitatuum ’ on which desperate debts were also entered after this date. 

* For an explanation of the significance of the year date, see p. 336,-n. 1. 


Number 
of 
Year. Sheriffs. 
1988 24 
1289 22 
1290 22 
1276 22 1281 23 1286 23 1291 22 7 
1277 22 
Total 
Number 
of of 
Year. Sheriffs. | Year. Sheriffs. 
1293 22 1298 24 | 1303 22 
1294 21 | 1299 23 1304 24 
1295. 1300 3 1305 22 
1296 22 | 1301 23 1306 23 
1297 21 1302 24 1307 22 
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Before our inquiry can be completed along these lines, it is 
necessary to ascertain: (1) the way in which the Pipe Roll scribe 
made his sum, (2) the way in which his figures can be reduced 
to the form of a modern account, and (3) the method by which 
the sheriff subsequently reduced his debt, when he had one, 
in the Pipe Roll sum. To find an answer to these problems, it is 
now necessary to undertake a detailed examination of the sheriff’s 
accounts on the Pipe Rolls: having by this means solved the 
first two problems stated above, we are then obliged to carry 
out an elaborate investigation of certain entries in the Memoranda 
Rolls, since a search of the Pipe Rolls reveals the fact that the 
total amount which the sheriff owed, or had in hand, at the end 
of the Pipe Roll sum was never entered on that roll, nor is there 
any indication there that these facts were ever placed on record. 
Such a record was, however, made on the Memoranda Rolls, 
but this can only be proved after we have learnt to reconstruct 
the figures for the sum. The method employed by the scribe 
in calculating the sheriff's liabilities on the Pipe Roll was difficult 
to discover ; it has proved to be still more difficult to explain 
lucidly, when the required data had been ascertained.! An 
attempt is made in the following pages to set out the facts, as 
far as they are at present known. 

The sheriff's account on the Pipe Roll fell into three main 
divisions : (a) the ferm, (b) the fixed annual rents, and (c) the 
summonses. Of these the ferm is subdivided into (1) the ferm 
proper, and (2) the profits ; the summonses into the summonses 
(1) of the Pipe and (2) of the Green Wax. The total owed under 
any of these divisions did not appear in these rolls : to ascertain 
it, we must examine the scribe’s method of entering the accounts 
there. (a) The ferm is the first item entered on the Pipe Roll, 
the charge for the ferm proper coming first and then that for the 
profits. Since the sheriff in many cases paid his ferm in blanched 
money, the details have to be calculated in the equivalent 
‘numero’ sum, before the arrears can be transferred to the 
profits section, where the amount found to be still owing on the 
ferm is added to that still due on the profits.2. Thus, if necessary 
allowance is made for the value of the money when blanched, 
the calculation of the sheriff’s position, as far as the ferm is 
concerned, presents no great difficultics. (b) The division which 
_ we have called annual rents included such items as rents from 
serjeanties and purprestures. Each set of rents is entered 


1 The Introduction to the Pipe Rolls gives an account of the method used in Henry IT's 
reign, but the thirteenth-century Pipe Rolls differ in many points from those of the 
earlier date. 

* Turner, ‘The Sheriff's Farm’, in Royal Hist. Soc. Transactions, New Ser., xii, 
118-22, 137-8, gives an account of the ferms which were blanched and also explains 
the method by which sums may be transferred from one value to the other. 
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separately on the Pipe Roll, and in the cases so far examined 
the sheriff normally paid the whole amount due under each 
heading in one sum into the treasury, the entry on the Pipe Roll 
being marked ‘ et quietus est ’. 

(c) Finally the total due on the summonses had to be found, 
and this furnishes by far the most difficult problem in this 
connexion, for not only do we find the scribe’s method of arriving 
at his result difficult to understand, but even when the procedure 
has been ascertained, it is not easy to make the necessary 
calculations. As we have already seen, the summonses were of 
two kinds, those (1) of the Pipe and (2) of the Green Wax. The 
distinction was clearly drawn in the Statute of Rhuddlan, and 
had probably been in existence since the end of Henry III’s 
reign. All extracts on the Originalia Rolls, that is, the rolls of 
debts originating in the chancery, were, after 1284, entered direct 
on the Pipe Roll, being the only debts so entered. The sum- 
monses sent to the sheriff with regard to these were known as the 
summonses of the Pipe. All other debts which he had to collect, 
not included in the ferm and the annual rents, were placed on the 
summonses of the Green Wax. Thus the fines and amercements 
inflicted in the exchequer, in the two benches, or by the justices 
itinerant were placed on rolls known as Estreat Rolls, and sent 
to the exchequer in order that its officials should place them on 
the summonses of the Green Wax. In due course the sheriff 
received both summonses, which at this date were probably 
entered on the same writ. When he came up to have his account 
audited, the exchequer officials read over to him the entries 
which still had to be cleared off on the Pipe Roll of the previous 
year. In the same way the Estreat Roils were read: not only 
those of that year, but of every year in which there were sums 
not yet paid, the details on these rolls after 1284 not being 
placed on the Pipe Rolls, until they appeared indirectly as part 
of the sheriff’s total or partial payment in the summonses of the 
Green Wax in the year in which he acknowledged their payment." 
As the reading proceeded he charged himself with the sums 
which he was prepared to prove had already been paid. (1) With 
regard to the summonses of the Pipe, if the sheriff had collected 
the whole amount still due on any debt, it was marked ‘t’ in 
the left-hand margin of the Pipe Roll of the previous year, the 
total sum paid on such debts only being entered in the body of the 
current roll. All these entries of the ferm, the annual rents, 
and the summonses of the Pipe were placed in the first part of 
the roll, before the heading ‘ De Oblatis ’, and the entry in each 
case began ‘Idem Vicecomes ’, except in the case of the ferm 
where the sheriff's name was given in full. (2) The summonses 
? Payments on an Estreat Roll fifteen or twenty years old were not uncommon. 
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of the Green Wax were entered under the Nova Oblata, the 
same ‘Idem vicecomes’ formula being employed, and in this 
case the Estreat Rolls were themselves marked with the letter 
‘tin the left-hand margin. If we now examine the Nova Oblata 
we find that the totals owed on the summonses of the Green 
Wax, and partial payments on both sets of summonses, were 
placed together in a series of entries. The arrangement in each 
of these was based on the Estreat Rolls, not on the summonses 
of the Green Wax compiled from them, so that the debts cleared 
on one Estreat Roll all appeared under a single total, several 
such totals, as well as single items, being grouped together in a 
single entry in the Nova Oblata. Cross-references were given 
after each total to the court and year to which the Estreat Roll 
belonged. The number of such ‘ Idem vicecomes ’ entries in the 
Nova Oblata varied from county to county, and from year to 
year. At the end of each entry the total owed on all the debts 
in it was given, this total being always carried forward into the 
final entry, unless it had already been incorporated in an inter- 
mediate one. These duplicate entries can be distinguished by the 
formula ‘sicut supra continetur’ in place of the reference to 
the court and year of the Estreat Roll. This means that all these 
entries appear twice on the Pipe Roll, and may appear three 
times. The final entry, in addition to arrears from each of the 
other ‘Idem vicecomes’ entries dealing with the summonses, 
also contained new totals, just as the other entries did.1 The 
arrears from the summonses of the Pipe were also given. It is 
these duplicate entries which constitute the difficulty that has to 
be faced in attempting to reduce this section of the sheriff's 
account to a modern form. As far as the summonses are con- 
cerned we have now reached the end of the account on the Pipe 
Roll. In this final entry the sheriff proceeded to place to his 
credit any allowances which were so clear that they were admitted 
by the exchequer officials without challenge, and also one, or 
more, sums paid into the treasury. After these had been deducted, 
the remaining debt represented the sheriff's arrears on the 
summonses. 

To find the total arrears still owed by him at the end of his 
account, it is now necessary to add the arrears found under 
(a) the ferm, (b) the fixed annual rents, and (c) the summonses. 
The result is his total debt at the sum, that is, at the end of the 
account, if we accept Madox’s definition.2 But an inspection of 

» Each ‘ Idem vicecomes ’ entry has to be added up separately and any duplicate 
items from a previous entry subtracted before the total is accepted as giving a state- 
ment of sums due from the sheriff, for which he has not previously accounted. Parti- 
cular care is necessary in the case of the last entry, where the duplications should be 


checked by the total arrears of the previous entries under the summonses. 
2 Madox, ii. 153, 161-2. 
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the Precepta in the Memoranda Rolls reveals the fact that the 
total arrears, thus found, were recorded there under the entry 
beginning ‘facta summa vicecomitis debet’. Sometimes the 
arrears under the three subdivisions were set down in addition to 
the total arrears. The ‘facta summa’ entries, however, go much 
farther than this, for the scribe then proceeded to place on record 
the further stages of the account in the chronological order 
in which they occurred. This record extended until the begin- 
ning of the Michaelmas term next following, and sometimes 
even indicated the place, generally the view of the account 
for the following year, where further details might be found.* 
Thus an examination of the relations between the Pipe and 
Memoranda Rolls serves to bring out an extremely impor- 
tant point in the sheriffs’ accounts at the exchequer, namely 
a stage in the audit subsequent to Madox’s third and final 
stage. 

It is now possible to arrange the Pipe Roll account, so far as 
it concerns the sheriff, in a modern form. This is necessary, 
as we shall have to investigate not only the sheriff's arrears at 
the end of his account, but also the amounts which he paid to the 
king, whether by means of local disbursements, or by direct 
payments into the treasury. The Pipe Roll account can, however, 
only be reduced to a modern form, if great care is taken to avoid 
duplication of entries in the ‘Idem vicecomes’ entries in the 
Nova Oblata. The three main divisions, (a) the ferm, (6) the 
annual rents, and (c) the summonses, must be followed in drawing 
up this modern version of the sheriff’s account on the Pipe Roll. 
The best way is to follow the scribe’s method as closely as possible, 
while tabulating the data in the form of a modern account. This 
involves arranging his facts, grouped as given above, in five 
vertical columns, thus: column (1) contains the sums with 
which the sheriff was charged under each item at the beginning 
of the account ; column (2), his allowances for money expended 
locally ; column (3), his payments direct into the treasury ; 
column (4), his arrears, if any ; column (5), his superplus, if any. 
These principles were followed by the Pipe Roll scribe with certain 
modifications : his accounts were never arranged in columns, 
and he obviously only made one entry in the place of columns (4) 
and (5), since in no item could there be both a superplus and a debit 
entry. For purposes of addition and substraction it is simpler to 
keep these separate. Following this arrangement for the ferm, 
we have two entries in each column, one for the ferm proper, 
the other for the profits. The ferm of Surrey and Sussex in 1295 
furnishes a good example. 

* This last stage is called the ‘final view’ (‘ad finalem visum suum’) in the 
King’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Rolls 73, m. 69 (27-8 Edward I). - 
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- Nature of the (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Account.* Amount due.| Allowances. | Treasury. Debit. Superplus, 


Ferm proper, 
Surrey, ‘ post 
terras datas’ 16894] 25 4 7 — —_— 8 15 94 
Ferm proper, 
Sussex, ‘ post 
terras datas’ 4000 13 4 39 6'8 
Profits of both, 
iven under 
jurrey 60 00 86 13 4 26 13 4 


116 8 94 | 251711 86 13 4 3968 35 91h 


Now, to balance the account, the totals in columns (2) and (3) 
must be added together, in order to get the total amount disbursed 
by the sheriff ; the result, when it is subtracted from the total 
in column (1), gives the amount of his arrears at the end of his 
account. If the figures are arranged in this way, the result is 


The Sheriff's Balance on his Ferm. 
Column (1) Amount due ontheferm . ‘ 116 8 94 
Column (2) Allowances ° - 261711 
Column (3) Payments into the treasury - 8613 4 
Total amount paid by sheriff - 11211 3 112 113 


Arrears. 3 17 63 


.This sum of £3 17s. 64d. corresponds with the arrears charged 
against the sheriff in the ‘facta summa’ entry on the Memoranda 
Roll, where the details for the ferm and the summonses are given 
as well as the total arrears for the year.” So far nothing has been 
said about the entries in columns (4) and (5), but if the latter is 
subtracted from the former the same debt of £3 17s. 64d. will be 

' obtained. These last two columns may seem at first sight to be 
unnecessary, but they serve as a useful check on the other three 

columns, especially in the case of the summonses. Moreover, 

they check the scribe’s figures, which are not always accurate, 
in spite of the tradition that the Pipe Roll cannot err. (b) The 
fixed annual rents are summed in the same way. (c) The sum- 
monses, as we have already seen, present the real difficulty. 

Each ‘Idem vicecomes’ entry belonging to this division has to 

be carefully examined and the necessary adjustments made to 

avoid duplicate entries. This sounds simple, but great care is 
required to avoid duplication, and even then it sometimes occurs. 

The calculation follows the same main lines as that for the ferm. 


1 Pipe Roll 140, Surrey and Sussex. The ferm in each case is under its own 
county, but the profits for both counties are entered under Surrey, a cross-reference 
only being given in Sussex. The Surrey ferm is given blanched, and the calculation 
of the ‘numero’ value is mine. In the case of Surrey and Sussex the final entry with 
regard to the summonses is found in Sussex. 

2? Memoranda Roll, Lord Treas. Rem., 67, m. 71 d. 
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A complete review of the sheriff’s account can now be obtained 
if the totals found under (a), (6), and (c) are added together 
in each of the five vertical columns. The total amount due, as 
found in column (1)—that is, the charges for (a) the ferm, (b) the 
fixed annual rents, and (c) the summonses)—must first be added 
together ; in each of the remaining columns the totals for these 
three divisions are then added up in the same way. The result is 
the sum total for all three divisions ineach column. A balance can 
be struck by the method already adopted in the case of the ferm. 
This calculation yields three results: (1) the total charge due 
from the sheriff at the beginning of the account, (2) the total 
of those payments of which proof has been produced in the course 
of the audit, and (3) his total debt at the end of the account. The 
total arrears for all three divisions were then entered in the 
Precepta on the Memoranda Roll. Incidentally we have found 
a method of calculating the total sum proved in the course of the 
audit to have been paid into the treasury, a sum which, as we 
have already seen, has no real relation to the profer as recorded 
on the Memoranda Rolls under the ‘ Adventus Vicecomitum ’, 
nor to any of the payments recorded on the Receipt Roll of that 
year. It is, in fact, a sum made up of a number of payments, 
spreading over an indefinite number of years, the tallies for which 
were produced at the audit in proof of payment. These facts con- 
firm the conclusion at which we have already arrived, namely, that 
the relations between the three sets of rolls are extremely com- 
plex. But a complete understanding of these relations is essential 
before any attempt is made to use the rolls for historical purposes. 

We are now in a position to examine in detail the ‘ facta 
summa ’ entries on the Memoranda Rolls. Such an investigation 
is important, because it furnishes the key to the whole problem 
of the sudden failure of the profers in the last ten years of our 
period. These notes under the Precepta show us, just as they 
showed the barons of the exchequer, the exact stage which each 
account had reached at any given time up to the Michaelmas 
following that on which the account was theoretically due. After 
recording on the Memoranda Roll the debt at the end of the 
Pipe Roll sum, the scribe then wrote down the allowances which 
the sheriff claimed, which had not already been entered on the 
Pipe Roll.1_ These allowances had to be proved to the exchequer’s 
satisfaction by the production of the king’s writ authorizing the 
expenditure, and of the vouchers or warrants proving the payment 
of the money. When they had been passed, a bill was issued by 
the exchequer to the chancery authorizing the issue of a writ 
of allocate, and the words ‘ habet billam’ were written in the 


’ For examples see Memoranda Rolls, Lord Treas. Rem., no. 70, mm. 76, 75 d, 80, 
82, and 82d. Also no. 71, m. 77. 
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left-hand margin beside the allowances.! The writ, when issued, 
gave the exchequer power to deduct the amount claimed from 
the sheriff’s arrears.? Another entry, or set of entries, showed 
further payments into the treasury. These had to be proved 
by the production of the tallies which were compared with the 
counter-tallies retained at the exchequer.’ If the two agreed, 
the amount was deducted from the arrears. These entries were 
made in chronological order; the dates of payments into the 
treasury are given, or can be ascertained from the Receipt Rolls, 
while the writs appointing days for the sheriff to appear, or 
ordering steps to be taken to enforce payment, serve also to date 
the various stages of this, the final view.‘ Moreover, as the scribe 
made his entries, he frequently balanced the account. Obviously no 
two accounts follow exactly the same procedure, since the number 
of allowances, their nature, the value of the payments into the 
treasury, and of the arrears still owing must vary from case to case. 

In order to obtain as accurate an idea as possible of the sheriff's 
position at the end of the year in which he rendered his account, 
the ‘ facta summa ’ entries have been searched for all the twenty- 
four administrative areas for by far the greater part of the reign.° 
The original intention was to present the facts in tabular form, 
but the attempt had to be abandoned, as it proved impossible 
to give the data in a form which would not be misleading in the 
absence of the records themselves.® It is, however, on this 
detailed investigation that the account given below is based. 
The history of these entries under the Precepta falls into four 
periods. At the end of Henry III’s reign, and up to 1276, we find 
occasional notes added at the end of the Compoti Comitatuum 
to the effect that the sum having been made, the sheriff owed 
£2: from that date until about 1284 the use of the ‘facta 

1 Memoranda Rolls, Lord Treas. Rem., no. 66, m. 97; no. 67, m. 69d; no. 71, 
mm, 74 and 74 d. 

* Ibid. no. 70, m. 83, where allowance was claimed by the sheriff of Kent ‘ per breue 
de allocate quod est in ligula Marescalli ’. 

* Ibid. no. 70, m. 76; no. 71, m. 76. Mr. Hilary Jenkinson has been most kind 
in giving me information on this question of tallies and assignments. 

* Ibid. no. 66, m. 95 d, Surrey and Sussex, ‘Facta summa vicecomitis’. Sheriff 
owed £181 14s. 64d., allowed £28 18s. Od. ; paid by one tally £22, owed £130 16s. 64¢., 
claimed allowance of £2 10s. Od. and owed £128 6s. 64d., for the payment of which he 
was given the day after the close of Easter, when he paid £24 and owed £104 6s. 64d. 
As he did not pay this the sheriff of Hampshire was told to distrain on 17 May. 
Further steps were taken later. 

5 The years omitted, for various reasons, were 5, 15-20, 29, and 35 Edward I. 
The records in some of these are imperfect. 

* The chief difficulty was due to the scribe’s habit of adding in items from other 
accounts, and arrears of former accounts. To extract the debts at the beginning and 
end of all the ‘ facta summa’ entries was sufficiently complicated, to have also made 
an elaborate examination of the items themselves over a long period was impossible. 


Another difficulty was due to the doubt whether the allowances in certain cases were 
proved. 
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summa ’ was being steadily developed, though at first the notes 
were not made for all the counties: the new form was fully 
established at roughly the same date as the completion of the 
reform of the Pipe Rolls, involved in the compilation of the 
‘Rotulus de Corporibus Comitatuum ’, with which innovation 
it may be assumed to have an intimate connexion: until 1298 
there were no remarkable developments, but from then to the 
end of the reign there was a very large increase in the number 
and value of the allowances. Money was also ordered to be paid 
into the wardrobe, especially in the case of small sums owing 
at the end of the final view.! It is these developments after 1298 
which furnish the explanation of the serious decline already 
noticed in the profers at this date, and which show the relations 
between the exchequer, the sheriff, and the wardrobe at this 
time. An examination of the entries for the years immediately 
before and after 1298 makes the position clear. Thus we see that 
the sheriffs were not incurring an enormously increased burden of 
debt, but they were undertaking a very much larger responsibility 
with regard to the disbursement of the customary revenue. 
In other words, on account of the Scottish and Gascon wars the 
sheriffs were forced to make large local purchases, and were, as 
a result, claiming much larger sums as allowances.” This being 
the case, they were obviously not in a position to make large 
payments into the treasury. This increase in local expenditure 
was of two kinds, though in practice it is difficult to distinguish 
between them. (1) In the simpler of the two types, the king 
ordered the sheriff to make a direct payment to some individual, 
or to spend it on a particular object, such as the payment of 
prisoners’ wages,* the fortification of a castle, or the purchase of 
provisions.* Having paid the money, the sheriff then obtained 
a voucher to prove it to the exchequer. 

(2) The wardrobe plays an important part in the second class 
of allowances, though it is not clear what the distinction was 
between the two types, so that it is not always certain in what 
cases the wardrobe had an interest. What we know is that after 
Michaelmas 1298, the sheriff not only spent large sums of money 
on the wars as sheriff, but also frequently did so in close connexion 
with this department, perhaps acting as buyer: in this capacity 
he had to render his account there. Thus sheriffs were not 
uncommonly told by the exchequer to account at the wardrobe 
for certain allowances claimed at the exchequer, and to obtain 

? Memoranda Rolls, Lord Treas. Rem., no. 70, mm. 80d, 82, 83d; no. 75, m. 86 d. 
* Ibid. no. 71, Precepta. The increase in the allowances claimed is very largely 
due to the purchase of provisions, while a number of payments are made into the 


wardrobe in this year. 3 Ibid. no. 70, m. 80. 


* Ibid. no. 71, m. 77 d, Cambridge and Huntingdon, Precepta—‘ facta summa 
vicecomitis ’, 
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an exchequer tally on the completion of that account.! The 
procedure appears to have a close connexion with the system 
of assigning tallies to that department. Possibly tallies were 
assigned to it for sums due from the sheriff: then when the 
sheriff paid the money to its officials, not understanding the pro- 
cedure, he neglected to obtain this tally in addition to the usual 
voucher, and subsequently claimed the money in the usual 
way at the exchequer. He would then presumably have to prove 
his expenditure at the wardrobe, before receiving the tally which 
ought to have been handed to him at the time of the payment.” 
Whichever form the government used, it threw the responsibility, 
not only of collecting the customary revenue, but also of spending 
it, to a large extent upon the sheriff at this date. This system 
had distinct advantages: the money was available as it was 
collected, not as it was paid to the treasury, which meant that 
it could be spent several months before it was due under the old 
system. The king was also saved the risk and expense of tran- 
sporting it to Westminster. Time, labour, and money were saved 
by this decentralization.® 

If the statistics with regard to the final view are examined, 
it is found that whereas the sheriffs owed much larger sums at 
the end of the Pipe Roll account after 1298 than they did before, 
at the end of this view, as recorded in the Precepta, the amount 
still due to the king was not much greater than it had been 
earlier, and in many cases the position of the sheriffs remained 
unchanged. The explanation of the increase, where it occurred, 
is simple. As the sheriff had to make large payments locally, 
he did not pay all his money into the treasury until the end of 
the account. Moreover, when he paid the money direct to the 
treasury, he could prove his payment without difficulty, but, as 
the number of allowances grew, so his difficulty in clearing his 
account increased, since such a claim is much more difficult to 
prove than a direct payment. In many cases the exchequer 

1 Memoranda Roll, Lord Treas. Rem., no. 69, ‘ Facta summa vicecomitis’ entry, 
Lincoln, is the first instance so far found of the sheriff being ordered to account in the 
wardrobe. See also no. 78, Northumberland, ‘ facta summa vicecomitis’. This is in 
1 Edward II, but the sheriff is ordered to account there for sums spent on provisions in 
the previous reign ; no. 71, m. 74, Essex and Hertfordshire, ‘facta summa vicecomitis’, 
where it says the sheriff accounted in the wardrobe for purchases for the king’s 
household, and had an exchequer tally for the same, and m. 75, Yorkshire, no. 75, 
m. 87 d, Essex and Hertfordshire, ‘. . . de quibus debet ei allocare . . . per talliam 
faciendam per billam de Garderoba Regis quam modo ostendit ’. 

2 Cf. Proceedings of Society of Antiquaries, 2nd ser., xxv. 35. 

? Tout, ii. 103. ‘ In the years of crisis and financial stress there was a real necessity 
that the king’s wardrobe officers, who in Scotland, Flanders, Gascony, Wales, of 
England were financing and directing the royal campaigns, should obtain immediate 
possession of such revenue as was available for fleets and armies.’ 


‘ This statement is based on an elaborate investigation of the ‘facta summa’ 
entries under the Precepta on the Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Memoranda Rolls 
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was fully aware that the money had been properly spent, but 
refused to exonerate the sheriff without complete proof.! In view 
of these facts, we may say that the sheriff's position was very 
little, if at all, worse after 1298 than before. Clearly no break- 
down occurred, as far as this branch of the revenue was concerned, 
but there was a change of procedure, involving a vast increase 
of local expenditure and a consequent decrease in the value of the’ 
profer. This reform had a close connexion with the growth of 
assignments and with the development of the wardrobe as 
a spending department, a development of that department at 
the expense of the exchequer.” 

In the present article we have considered two entirely different 
and apparently unconnected subjects, namely, the complexity 
and interconnexion of the exchequer records at the end of the 
thirteenth century, and the position of the sheriffs at the profer 
and the audit in the time of Edward I. The latter could not have 
been properly investigated without a preliminary knowledge 
of the former. For the sake of clearness it is advisable here to 
summarize the results separately. With regard to the inter- 
connexion of the rolls, we have obtained some important results. 
In the case of the profer it has been shown that it was recorded 
on both the Receipt and Memoranda Rolls, but that the forms 
of entry differed. With regard to the connexion between the 
Receipt and Pipe Rolls the problem is more difficult, as no 
exact relation existed between the entries on the Receipt Roll 
and the record of payment in any one year as shown on the Pipe 
Roll. The latter usually summarizes, in its ‘in thesauro’ entries, 
several items on the Receipt Rolls, spreading over a number of 
years. This serves to illustrate the great delay in auditing the 
accounts of private debtors. Another important point is the 
continuation of the Pipe Roll account after the sum, in the 
series of ‘facta summa’ entries in the Precepta on the Memoranda 
Rolls. These begin with the words ‘ facta summa vicecomitis ’, 
and this stage in the audit, known as the final view, gives us 
a chronological review of the steps taken to clear the sheriffs’ 
accounts after the sum had been ascertained. It was apparently 
unknown to Madox. With regard to the second point, that is, to 
the relations between the sheriffs and the exchequer at this date, 
we have seen that while an examination of the Adventus Vice- 
comitum alone might lead us to the conclusion that the organiza- 
tion for collecting the customary revenue of the Crown collapsed 


at this date. It is impossible to quote particular illustrations, but a study of almost 
any county for several years will serve to prove the point. 

* Memoranda Rolls, Lord Treas. Rem., no. 70, m. 75, Cumberland; no. 71, m. 74, 
Essex and Hertfordshire. 
* Tout, ii. 95-6. 
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in the last ten years of this reign, as it did under Henry III, . 


a more complete investigation of the records available shows 
that this was not in fact the case. The Receipt Rolls prove that 
the Memoranda Roll entries on account of the profer are imperfect, 
since in the years immediately after 1298, while the latter showed 
a heavy decline in payments, the former proved that part of the 
profer was actually being paid in advance. Moreover, a com- 
parison of the two records brought out the fact that these advanced 
payments were not always recorded on the Memoranda Rolls. 
Further, an examination of the attendance of the sheriffs for the 
audit revealed the fact that, if there was a collapse at the lower 
exchequer, there was certainly none at the upper. Finally, when 
it had been ascertained that the ‘facta summa’ entries on the 
Memoranda Roll recorded a stage in the audit subsequent to 
the Pipe Roll sum, an examination of the data contained in 
these summaries proved that the decline of the profer was not 
due to a refusal of the king’s debtors to meet their liabilities, 
but to a fundamental change in the expenditure of the revenue 
collected by the sheriff, a change which involved a decentraliza- 
tion of that expenditure with a consequent large increase in the 
value of the sheriff's allowances, and a corresponding decrease in 
his payments into the treasury. In addition it brought in its train 
an important development in the relations between the wardrobe 
and the local administrationwhich in its turn had a closeconnexion 
with the growth of the system of assignments. The date at which 
these developments took place (1298) leaves little doubt that they 
had a close connexion with the growth of the wardrobe as a spend- 
ing department, which was a direct result of the Scottish and 
Gascon wars at the end of the reign. Mase H. Miis. 
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Frederick Henry of Orange and 
King Charles I 


HE interests of Orange and Stuart first became entangled 
with the marriage of Frederick Henry’s only son William 
to Mary, the eldest daughter of Charles I, which took place 
on 12 May 1641 in the chapel of the palace at Whitehall. It 
is not difficult to indicate the reasons which led Frederick Henry 
to seek this alliance. He was actuated by purely dynastic con- 
siderations. He hoped that if he could link the name of Orange 
with a royal line, it would mean an accession not only of prestige 
but of power in the republic. The prerogatives of the stadtholder 
were ill-defined, and in the struggle with the burgher-oligarchy of 
Holland high titles, military fame, and the splendour of court 
life played no small part. 

When Frederick Henry had succeeded his brother in 1625, 
he had had to proceed very carefully. It was a serious time for 
the republic. From its renewal in 1621 the war with Spain had 
gone badly, adding fresh dangers to those left by the bitter feuds 
for which the Twelve Years’ Truce is memorable. The new 
stadtholder, whose sympathies had been with the vanquished 
party rather than with his brother, was cautious in openly display- 
ing his leanings. At one moment it seemed as though the stadt- 
holderate would spontaneously adapt itself to the supremacy of the 
states. Frederick Henry was not only courteous and affable ; he 
was subservient. He adopted a genial tone with the patricians of 
Holland, declaring ‘that he had no taste for German pomp ’, but 
that he was a Hollander like themselves, ‘ born at Delft ’.1 With 
the first successes on the battle-field the position changed. Little 
by little Frederick Henry’s authority in the state increased, and 
soon it appeared that he was far more intent on making his power 
felt than Maurice had been before him. Maurice had seized the 
power, which lay ready to his hand, only when his passions were 
roused by a violent political crisis, and then only to let it slip, 
almost heedlessly, from his grasp again as soon as he had gained 
his end. Not so Frederick Henry. He worked consciously and 
steadily, albeit patiently and cautiously, towards the strengthening 


* Brieven van N. van Reigersberch aan Hugo de Groot (Hist. Gen. Utr.), 1901, p. 51. 
Aa2 
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of his position, and, again unlike Maurice, he had a son; he 
worked not for himself alone, but for his house. He made use of 
all the resources offered him by the peculiar constitution of the 
republic. By the distribution of offices he won for himself 
partisans in every quarter. Of the administrative colleges which 
played such an important part in the administration of the Dutch 
republic, several were devoted to his interests, and in more than 
one province he had his confidants, who at his will and through 
his protection could sway the provincial states. In particular he 
turned his earnest attention to the composition of the states- 
general. The deputies were usually appointed for long periods, 
and it was an easy matter for him to exercise considerable influ- 
ence, at least upon the representatives of the inland provinces, 
most of whom were nobles and depended on his favour for the 
military careers of their sons and near relations. Far removed 
from their principals, who, moreover, were in session only for 
a few weeks in the year, they were able to follow their own, 
or rather the prince’s, will far more easily than the Hollanders, 
who were always under the eyes of their masters, the states of 
Holland. When in the course of time, for the sake of speed and 
secrecy, the custom had crept in of allowing the stadtholder to 
decide important questions of foreign policy with a committee 
of the states-general, Frederick Henry had little difficulty in 
finding men for this body who were ready to follow his lead. 
Indeed, as a rule he was even permitted to co-opt personally one 
deputy of his own choice from each province.! In this way he 
became possessed of supreme power. 

All this was accomplished without much commotion, thanks 
to there being during the first nine or ten years of Frederick 
Henry’s stadtholderate very little difference of opinion-concerning 
the lines of the national policy, so that the stadtholder could 
be regarded as the natural leader. But a moment came when 
a divergence of political opinion manifested itself. In 1634 
the question arose of a choice between peace with Spain or 
a continuation of the war in conjunction with France, the object 
being the partition of the southern Netherlands. Then the 
peace-party discovered that the stadtholder was so powerful as 
himself to decide the issue in favour of France and war. Before 
long this very decision was seen in its turn to increase the stadt- 
holder’s authority. Richelieu’s gratitude expressed itself by 
conferring on Frederick Henry the title of ‘ highness ’, whereas 
hitherto, like his brother and father, he had had to be content 
with ‘excellency’, This was an important step, without which, 
probably, the next, the royal marriage, would have been impos- 
sible. Moreover, the confidential understanding with the French 

1 Vreede, Geschiedenis der nederlandsche diplomatie, i. 58, 
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ambassadors strengthened the prince’s position in foreign 
politics. 

Thus, from the moment when this question came to the fore, 
a renewal of the opposition to the stadtholder was evident, but 
if was of an entirely different character from the movement in the 
days of Maurice. It was not directed merely against some 
definite policy ; it was inspired no less by a spirit of opposition 
towards the growth of the stadtholderate as such. All over 
Europe it was a period of civil strife, sovereign princes struggling 
for absolute power with estates which maintained their ancient 
privileges. In France Richelieu waged a successful campaign 
for his king—Richelieu, who in 1635 had entered into such close 
relations with Frederick Henry, and who, doubtless of set purpose, 
did all in his power to reinforce the monarchical principle in 
the republic. In England Charles I had been carrying on an 
arbitrary régime without a parliament, and when at length he 
was obliged to summon one, it was only to enter into bitter 
conflict with it. And it was with Charles I—a prince so much 
a monarchist that, speaking to a Dutch ambassador, he had 
described the Dutch government, quite calmly and without 
a thought of discourtesy, as ‘a populace without discretion ’ ! 
—it was with Charles that Orange was now seeking an intimate 
connexion, which would still further increase the prestige of 
his house, and which was regarded by many at the English 
court as preliminary to a coup d’état whereby the stadtholder 
would be transformed from a servant of the states to sovereign 
of the country.” 

No more is needed to account for the fact that the regent 
class of the Netherlands did not take kindly to the plans for the 
English marriage. It did far more than the French alliance 
to loose a storm of opposition against the stadtholder in his latter 
years ; and what made it the more serious for him was the fact 
that the connexion with the Stuarts was palpably at variance 
with national interests, that it was so obviously a purely dynastic 
move. This made it still less possible for Frederick Henry, 
and William II after him, to count absolutely on that popu- 
larity with the masses and their Calvinist leaders which had 
always been among the greatest assets of the princes of 
Orange in their struggles with the states of Holland. The 
army, of course, never failed to support them, nor (to a large 
extent through military influence) the nobility, particularly the 
poor nobility of the inland provinces, through whom Frederick 
Henry had also gained his hold over the states-general. If in 
the states-general the smaller provinces generally stood by the 
stadtholder’s policy and the centre of gravity of the opposition 

» Arend, Algemeene Geschiedenis, 111. vi. 2 Vreede, i, 212, n. 2. 
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against him was always to be found in Holland, it is by no means 
necessary to assume that the interests of these provinces really 
were best served by the stadtholder’s policy, which meant first 
war with Spain, soon after, as we shall see, war with England, 
and finally, under William III, war with France. Holland 
merely represented that element in the republic that was able 
to make the most successful stand against the encroachments of 
the stadtholder’s power. 

At the time when Frederick Henry on behalf of his son made 
overtures to Charles I for the hand of one of his daughters, 
Charles’s leanings were much more towards Spain than towards 
Spain’s enemies, France and the United Netherlands. In 1635 
the plans of these two countries to divide the southern Nether- 
lands between themselves had a very disquieting effect at the 
English court, and in 1637 the king declared to the comte 
d’Estrades that he would do all in his power to oppose the 
conquest of the Flemish coast. True, his power appeared to be 
extremely limited. He certainly had, with the help of the levy 
of ship-money, equipped a fleet, but in 1639 it proved beyond 
his power to avenge the disgrace of the Downs, when Tromp 
had fallen upon the Spanish expeditionary fleet in English 
waters. The attitude of the English government about this 
affair had been so ambiguous that in Holland it was at first 
suspected and afterwards generally believed that England had 
undertaken to support the Spanish enterprise.t Charles I was 
in fact anxious to curry favour with Spain. His favourite project 
in those days was, like his father’s before him, to negotiate 
Spanish marriages for his children. Above all his wife, Henrietta 
Maria, a sister of the reigning king of France, strengthened him 
in this resolve, and her friend, the duchesse de Chevreuse, who was 
a sworn enemy of Richelieu, acted as go-between. Under these 
circumstances, the French government could hardly regard the 
English court as anything but hostile. There is no conclusive 
proof that Richelieu actually supported the Scottish rising of 
1639, but he certainly did maintain friendly relations ? with the 
English parliamentary opposition in the following year, when it 
was able to make itself felt again and still further curtailed the 
power of Charles I. 

It was in these days that the idea of a marriage between 
Frederick Henry’s son and one of the daughters of Charles I 


1 See the evidence from the Archives de la maison d’Orange-Nassau and Van der 
Capellen cited by Isling in Bijdragen, New Ser., iv. 255. Fruin has shown, by a refer- 
ence to the Clarendon State Papers, that the suspicion was unfounded. In May 
Boswell was already reporting similar rumours from Holland (State Papers, For., 
Holland, 155). 

* Ranke, Franzdsische Geschichte, ii. 506 ff.; Lavisse, Histoire de France, vt. ii. 350. 
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was mooted once more. The subject was first discussed with 
the queen’s mother, Marie de Médicis,! the queen-mother of 
France—no friend of Richelieu—during her stay in Holland 
in 1638. In the following year Jan van der Kerckhoven, lord 
of Heenvliet, who happened to have made the acquaintance of 
Marie de Médicis, was sent to England as the prince’s private 
envoy with secret instructions to enter into negotiations about 
the project. He had made little progress when, in February 
1640, Frederick Henry requested Aerssens van Sommelsdyk, 
who was then in England as ambassador of the states-general, 
to come to an understanding with Heenvliet and to try to further © 
the matter.? The official mission of Sommelsdyk was to explain 
the motives which had led to the action of the states-general 
at the Downs, while at the same time he was to investigate the 
possibilities of a treaty with England. What he had had to 
report concerning the attitude of the court had not been very 
encouraging, and when Frederick Henry’s request reached him 
he had just, in exasperation, addressed an earnest request to 
the stadtholder to arrange for his recall, as he suspected that his 
presence in England and the proposals he had to make were merely 
being used to force the hand of Spain, whose help was looked 
for against the Scots. Sommelsdyk protested vigorously in 
a letter to Frederick Henry himself when it appeared that it 
had been hinted to the king (apparently by Heenvliet in his zeal 
to win Charles’s favour for the matrimonial plan) * that the Dutch 
ambassador was not merely to justify the battle of the Downs, 
as was prescribed in his instruction from the states-general, 
but also to ask the king of England’s pardon for it. At the same 
time he was too much of a courtier not to accede with zeal, even 
with gratitude, to the request to take over the marriage 
negotiations. 

One might imagine that a Dutch statesman, especially one 
who belonged to the Orange party, that is to say, the party 
which believed in war a@ outrance with Spain, would see in the 
marriage-plan an attempt to alienate England from Spain. 
Sommelsdyk did in fact express this point of view on a number 
of occasions.* But could he seriously have supposed this to be 


1 I do not think that Marie de Médicis can have been quite honestly in favour of 
the idea. In January 1640 Sommelsdyk declares that she as well as her daughter 
were enthusiastic about the Spanish marriage (Archives, 1. iii. 161). 

2 6 February 1640 (ibid. p. 197). 

® All that we know of this incident is to be gathered from a letter from Sommels- 
dyk to Frederick Henry of 2 February (ibid. 1. iii. 191 ff.), and from a postscript 
to his letter of 6 February (ibid. p. 198). Brill, in Arend’s Alg. Geschiedenis, m1. v. 
259, n., drew attention to this. The emphatic tone of Sommelsdyk’s words leads one 
to suspect that he thought the prince needed persuasion. 

* Cf. Archives, IL. iii, 161, 206. 
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the object of the proposal? Such an alliance would be not the 
conferring of a favour on the king by the stadtholder, but the 
reverse.1 As early as January, when Sommelsdyk, although 
he had not then been asked to do so, was already doing his best 
to further Frederick Henry’s design, he had expressed this 
view with striking aptness to Charles I himself. 


By this marriage [he pointed out to the king *) you will gain for yourself 
a first claim on the affections and interests of His Highness and the 
United Provinces, while if you seek kinship with a house of greater power 
than your own [Spain], you can expect nothing from their ambitions, but 
will only lose your daughter whom you will force into wedding interests 
opposed to your own. 


The dubious character, from the Dutch national point of view, of 
such a dynastic relationship as that between Stuart and Orange 
could not be better expressed. Again and again in generations 
to come the danger was to arise that this relationship might 
place the lesser of the two united houses in a position of depen- 
dence. But at least Sommelsdyk wished to make one more 
stipulation. He wished that only the eldest daughter should 
be accepted. That would at any rate rule out the possibility 
of the Spanish marriages, for Spain would certainly not con- 
descend to take the second daughter, if the eldest had been 
allotted to the prince of Orange. But, no doubt for the same 
reasons, the English court would only enter into negotiations 
involving the second daughter. Sommelsdyk saw in this the 
design of the two queens, whose plan was to pave the way for 
a Spanish marriage for the eldest by means of a protestant 
alliance for the second daughter.* He even feared, as he had done 
about the political treaty, that the whole negotiation was meant 
only to produce its effect on Spain.’ If it was only possible to get 
a second daughter, he said finally, then he was for a marriage 
with a French princess.® Certainly a French alliance was much 
more in keeping with the Orange policy of those days, but 
Frederick Henry had set his heart on a marriage with a king’s 
daughter and decided to take the second daughter if the eldest 
was not available. 

Thus when the matter was settled in principle at the end of 
1640, it was the second daughter of Charles I, a child only five 

1 The inequality of the marriage may be illustrated by contrasting the forms used 
by Frederick Henry in his letters to Charles I with those of the king’s letters to him. 
The prince of Orange writes: ‘ Sire, La gracieuse lettre dont il a plu 4 V.M. m’onorer 
.. . Je lui témoigneray toujours par mes devoirs et trés-humbles services que je suis 
avec passion, Sire, de V.M. trés-humble et trés-obéissant serviteur...’ The king 
writes: ‘Mon cousin, Vous verez ... Je suis, mon cousin, votre trés-affectionné 
cousin...” 

2 Archives, iii. 161. Ibid. p. 217. Ibid. p. 220, 

5 With Mademoiselle, known later as ‘la grande Mademoiselle ’ (ibid. p. 218). 
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years old, who was destined to be the bride of William II. 
The final negotiations were carried on by a formal embassy from 
the states-general. Frederick Henry had had the official announce- 
ment made in the states in December 1640—the position of the 
stadtholder approached nearly enough to that of a prince for the 
marriage of his son to be regarded as a matter of state—and 
Sommelsdyk, who was a member of this new embassy also, could 
now give even more positive assurances that the friendship 
of the prince of Orange meant the friendship of the republic. 
Yet Frederick Henry at the same time sent Beverweert to France, 
where the English marriage project was naturally causing 
uneasiness, to explain that it was a private matter which had 
nothing to do with the policy of the republic. This was certainly 
not the view of Charles I. When the new embassy came to 
England in January 1641, he immediately sought to involve it 
in fresh negotiations for a political treaty. Sommelsdyk found 
the position difficult in view of the explanations so recently 
made to France, but he had not much faith in the seriousness of 
the king, who still had his eye on Spain.! Indeed, Charles I could 
hardly be enthusiastic about a political alliance with the states 
which would have an anti-Spanish tendency and which would 
be regarded as a triumph by his new advisers in the parliament. 
But, as things then were, a marriage, whereby he would gain, 
as Sommelsdyk had led him to hope, the good offices of the 
prince of Orange, was not to be despised. Great as it was, Charles I 
had certainly an exaggerated idea of the power of the stadtholder.? 
He thought, and Sommelsdyk did nothing to disillusion him, 
that the prince could manipulate the foreign policy of the republic 
at his will, and that he would be in a position to give effective 
help in the English domestic troubles. Even before the arrival 
of the Dutch ambassadors Charles had summoned the Long 
Parliament, which had begun its resolute attack on the govern- 
ment. Strafford and Laud were already prisoners, Windebank 
and Finch had fled. In these circumstances Charles I could no 
longer think seriously of Spain, but the union with the house of 
Orange could not but attract him more and more as a last resort. 
He was now even willing to give his eldest daughter to the young 
prince of Orange. 


Ibid. 327. 

* Aitzema, Saken van staet en oorlogh, v. 336 (I quote from the quarto edition), 
in relating the visit of the queen to Holland, remarks in his caustic way, that she 
‘seemed to have been informed of the prince’s great authority and power and that 
he did as he willed with this state’. Indeed, the English court was so impressed by 
the prince’s power that Secretary Coke remarked on it early in 1639 in a letter to 
Boswell, the resident at The Hague : ‘ the building of the fort at Breda, as it secureth 
that place, so it showeth what great power the Prince of Aurenge hath among them ’ 
(State Papers, For., Holland, 155). 
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Thus, even before it took place, the significance of the marriage 
was entirely changed; but Frederick Henry was in no wise 
daunted by that. At the very moment when Sommelsdyk was 
beginning to realize that the upheavals and divisions in England 
were too serious to allow of the thought of a political treaty, 
the marriage united the greatest power in the republic, not with 
England as a whole, but with one of the parties contending for 
power, and with that which was for long to fare the worst. On 
12 February the contract was signed. When young William of 
Orange came over and the marriage with Mary took place 
(2/12 May), the royal family was going through the deep humilia- 
tion of Strafford’s trial. Mary herself, in spite of her youth, 
had been present with her parents during the whole tragedy in 
parliament.? A few days before the marriage ceremony the lower 
house had passed the bill of attainder against Strafford; a few 
days after it passed the upper house. Even before William 
(who had to leave his bride behind him for the time being) had 
left the country, the king had given his asserit to the bill. It 
was certainly no propitious moment for a union with the Stuarts. 
The English people, who not so long before would have welcomed 
the protestant marriage with enthusiasm, as a sign that the king 
was turning away from Spain, now regarded it with suspicion, 
fearing that Charles had stipulated for help against his subjects.’ 

Sommelsdyk felt by no means sure that the marriage between 
the children would not in due time be annulled by the English, 
as there had been such obstinate resistance to all the requests 
that the nine-year-old Mary might accompany her husband 
to Holland. Others, too, regarded this as suspicious. As long 
as ‘ the bride is not aboard ’,* so ran the opinion of Reigersberch, 
the brother-in-law of Grotius, it was useless to hope anything 
from the marriage, and that, he argued, was to the advantage of 
England, who would be able to extort still further benefits. 
When the question arose in October of a new embassy to England, 
ostensibly to negotiate an alliance, but in reality to bring about 
the domiductio, Reigersberch feared that the English would 
want to ‘ make use of this goad a little longer ’,° and he expressed 


1 It stipulated, inter alia, that the bride should remain in England till she had 
reached her twelfth year; that her marriage portion should be £40,000, payable in 
four half-yearly sums of £10,000. 

Archives, 11. iii. 430. 

* The suspicions of the parliament had so increased by March that the king’s 
commissioners insisted at the last moment that the ambassadors of the prince of 
Orange should be content with an informal and secret ratification of the contract 
(ibid. p. 400; see also p. 460). This is also what Baillie, the Scottish covenanter, 
must have had in his mind when on the 7/17 May 1641 he writes from London: ‘The 
precipitation of this marriage is feared by manie ’ (Letters and Journals, i. 351). 

* ‘de bruid niet in de schuit’: pp. 649-50. 

5 Ibid. p. 674: ‘die praem wat langer zullen willen gebruycken.’ 
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anxiety that negotiations carried on in such circumstances 
would not be very favourable to the interests of the country. 
But this anxiety proved to be unnecessary. The course of events 
was such that Charles had no choice in the matter. In 1641 his 
cause went from bad to worse. Finally, at the beginning of 
1642 came civil war. Charles had to leave London at the outset, 
and he sent his wife, Henrietta Maria, with the princess royal 
to their new friends in Holland. In announcing their intended 
journey to the states-general his resident, Boswell, said that 
Charles was sending his daughter over as a token of his friendship 
for the Netherlands and that her mother was coming to bear her 
company. As a matter of fact it was fear for the safety of his 
wife, the Roman Catholic, whose strong personality had made her 
the soul of the anti-parliamentary party, which was the main 
motive of Charles’s decision. It was a flight. At the same time 
Henrietta Maria meant, as we shall see, to seek help in the 
Netherlands. 

The two royal ladies who landed in the Netherlands under 
such unhappy circumstances were received with great display. 
All that they now brought to the house of Orange was their 
royal blood. Frederick Henry was all the more zealous in 
seeing that this should receive due homage. If we are to believe 
a royalist writer of the period, he himself never entered the 
presence of his daughter-in-law, then a child of ten, ‘ but with 
‘a reverence more like a subject towards his sovereign than 
the freedom of a father towards his son’s wife’.' In fact, he 
himself arranged in every detail the formalities with which the 
princess royal was to be treated once she was delivered into the 
hands of the Orange family, and they were all calculated to lay 
continual stress on her rank.2 On the English side too, great 
care had been taken that her rank should be maintained. It was 
by no means a small household that was considered necessary 
for the king’s daughter. It had been stipulated in the marriage 
contract that she was to have forty English servants, in the 
appointment of whom the house of Orange had no say, although 
it had to bear the cost. At the head of her household, it is true, 
Charles I, acting on the powers he had under the contract, had 
placed a Dutchman,’ the same Heenvliet who had been used by 
Frederick Henry in the negotiations for the marriage. But the 
aspiring Heenvliet-—he was the son of a Leyden professor of 

1 May, Life of Duke of Gloucester and Princess Mary, 1661; quoted in Green, 
Lives of the Princesses of England, vi. 128. 

* Agnes Strickland, Lives of the last four Princesses of the Royal House of Stuart, p. 28. 

* By an act of 10/20 February 1641/2, Bodleian Library, Rawlinson Letters, 
A. exv. This volume contains letters written by the Orange family and the Stuarts 


to Heenvliet and his wife, together with a few official documents of personal interest 
to them both. 
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theology and had himself bought the manor of Heenvliet—had 
given a pledge of his attachment to the English royal family. 
Shortly before this—his first wife having died in March 1640 1— 
he had married an English widow of position, Lady Stanhope, and 
his ambitions were now centred in English titles and English pro- 
perty. Lady Stanhope was appointed governess to the young 
bride. The retinue of eighty persons which Mary brought with 
her from England was modest compared with the 300 followers 
by whom, according to Aitzema, her mother was surrounded. 
Frederick Henry paid for the upkeep of her court with resignation, 
for it practically all fell on him. The states occasionally chafed 
at their share, when the queen ‘for her amusement’ travelled 
through the province ‘ at the country’s expense, with a retinue 
of 600 persons ’.2 (Such is the number given, but this probably 
included the stadtholder’s court.) 

The people were dazzled by the splendour of English royalty. 
In particular the ceremonial reception at Amsterdam made a very 
deep impression. To that town the princesses, accompanied by 
the stadtholder and his son, paid a visitin May. In the allegorical 
scenes which, in the taste of the day, formed part of the celebra- 
tions, reference was made to marriages of counts of Holland 
and Gelderland with English princesses ; and thus the prince of 
Orange was ranked with the former sovereign lords of the 
country. Vondel’s voice, too, is heard in heartfelt jubilation ; 
in one breath he speaks of the children of kings and princes— 


. . . those who by God to Godhead are ordained 
To serve the common weal. . 


Hooft—the scion of an Amsterdam regent family—who in that 
year dedicated his Historién to the prince, does not, of course, 
omit a reference to the ‘royal bridegroom’, and even refers 
to himself as the prince’s ‘subject’ as though he had for the 
moment forgotten the sovereignty of the states. 

All this was just what Frederick Henry had expected ; but 
there was another and an ugly side to it. The people might revel 
in the display, but that did not alter the fact that the papist 
queen was far from popular. Events in England were followed 
with interest, and sympathies were almost universally on the 
side of the parliament. The religious factor alone was enough 
to produce this result. Even Dr. Rivet, the tutor of William II, 
during his stay in England in connexion with his pupil’s marriage, 

1 Reigersberch, p. 605. 2 Ibid., p. 719. 
*... hen die van Godt tot Godheid zijn ingewijt 
Ten dienst van ’t algemeen.. . 
* In 1642 alone Knuttel, Catalogus, mentions some seventy pamphlets in connexion 
with the differences between the king of England and parliament, mostly transla- 
tions of declarations, proclamations, and justifications of the two parties. 
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could not disguise his sympathies with the parliamentary party.! 
It is true that he never dared give open expression to them,” 
but clerics less closely connected with the court were not so 
scrupulous. In particular the synod of Zeeland expressed itself 
more than once with emphasis, and its letters were very welcome 
to the presbyterian party in its struggle with episcopalians and 
independents. They were inspired by the minister of the Scottish 
chapel at Middelburg, by means of whom the Scottish presby- 
terians kept in touch with the Dutch reformed church.* And, 
indeed, the synod of South Holland, too, learned ‘ with joy’ that 
the synod of Westminster had put before parliament ‘a certain 
project of church government, agreeing practically on most 
points with the government of the reformed churches in this 
country’. In those years, 1644-5, at any rate, the Dutch 
reformers did not confine their sympathy for the cause of their 
foreign co-religionists to. words. The Dutch church sanctioned 
a collection for ‘the oppressed protestants in Ireland’ which 
amounted to 300,000 guilders.® Later, when enthusiasm had 
cooled under the influence of the rise of the independents and 
of the war with the English republic, one pamphleteer recalls 
with bitterness that ‘we prayed for them in the churches ’, and he 
reproaches the rebels because ‘ they had used the money collected 
for them in our country in the struggle against their lawful 
sovereign ’. Whether the generous donors of the years 1644-5 
would have been equally reproachful at the time is a matter of 
doubt. 

In any case it is natural that the bishops and their ceremonial 
should appear hateful to the Dutch Calvinists, and the papist 
Henrietta Maria was not the ambassador best fitted to make 
them acceptable. Thus it came about that it was the clergy— 
in other respects the most loyal adherents of the house of Orange, 
if sometimes at variance with the worldliness of Frederick Henry 
and his protégée the queen of Bohemia (another Stuart) 7—who 

1 * We have meet at length sometimes with Dr. Rivett: he is one fullie in our 
minds and against the Bishops ’ (Baillie, i. 351). 

* Although Baillie encouraged him to do so (ibid. ii. 169, 181). 

* William Spang, cousin of Robert Baillie and one of his most regular correspon- 
dents: see Baillie, ii. 75, 115, 180. From the last passage it appears that Spang 
was sometimes responsible for the printing of the writings which he inspired. Appa- 
rently the reference here is to the pamphlet numbered 4990 in Knuttel, Catalogus. 

* ‘een seecker project van Kerckelicke regeringe—genoeghsaem in de meeste 
poincten overeencomende met de regeringe der Gereformeerde Kercken hier te lande’ 
(Knuttel, Acta der particuliere Synoden van Zuid-Holland, ii. 505). 

5 Ibid. ii. 466-504. 

* Ernstig gesprek .. . tusschen drie personen, 1652 (Knuttel, Catalogus, no. 7256), 
p. 35. In De Nederlandsche Nijptang, 1652 (ibid. no. 7251), p. 13, the same 
accusation occurs, 

? I find for example in State Papers, For., Holland, 155, a letter from Samson 
Johnson, ‘from her m’’s Court at the Hague’ (i.e. from the court of the queen of 
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shook their heads over the Stuart connexion. In England the 
religious factor was bound up with the political issue much in the 
same way as had been the case in the Dutch War of Liberation. 
Reference to this resemblance was one of the favourite forms of 
propaganda of the parliamentary party in the Netherlands,! 
a propaganda which was certainly the more effectual in that it 
was known how Charles had looked to Spain as long as he felt 
sufficiently independent. 

But this traditional Calvinist and democratic opposition to 
despotism was now linked with the republicanism of the regent 
class, which before long expressed itself in an unwillingness to 
make the liberal donation to the young pair, upon which the 
Orangists had counted,” and which is reflected in the biting, 
caustic observations of Aitzema on the pretensions of the English, 
their greed for money, &c. Their ‘high mightinesses ’ bowed 
down to the queen, they kissed the hem of her garment,’ but they 
felt none the less uneasy about the royalist invasion, and this 
feeling was not lessened by the suspicion, soon to be confirmed, 
that it was not merely a harmless, if annoying manifestation, but 
a move in the prince of Orange’s game.* There exists, though the 


Bohemia) to Archbishop Laud, dated 5 December 1639, in which he says: ‘The 
consistorye in this towne have done all they could for suppressing of the French 
players licenced by the magistrate and protected by the P{rince] of Orange as his 
servants, but their invectives for condemning of all stage-players or the like shewes 
have bin soe intemperate in theyr pulpitts, that they ar gone backward rather than 
forward ; all the preachers were with the P{rince] of Orange to represent the unlawfull- 
ness but it seemes used noe argument that could worke on him, his counsel] was that 
they should preach better and the playes would be less frequented, they came also 
to her Matye and desired shee would forbeare going ; her Matye told them that shee 
conceaved t’was a pastime that might be lawfully used and shee would use her discre- 
tion; and wondred at their inciviltye ; I had nothing to doe in the business, they 
came not to me but formerly they desired me to preach against barenecks, by reason 
her Matie. uses to goe toe, which I refusing as being not sent to tell her Matie. how to 
dress herself, they Jett me pass in this business beside there has been a proposition 
made to the consistorye here by the persons of best qualitye that they might have 
organs for to play with the psalms as in some townes of these countryes, but they 
plainly denyed it.’ The festivals in honour of Henrietta Maria gave offence in the same 
way: see Knuttel, Catalogus, no. 4869. Down to the time of his deepest humiliation 
Charles never ceased to demand that the stipulations of the marriage contract, guaran - 
teeing the observance of the episcopalian form of worship at his daughter’s court, 
should be adhered to. On 6/16 August 1647, in connexion with the report that there 
were differences of opinion at the court itself on this point, he wrote to Heenvliet 
from Stoke with strict injunctions to the same effect (Rawlinson Letters, A. cxv). 

1 Knuttel, Catalogus, no. 4870; Lettres inédites de Henriette- Marie, ed. Baillon, p. 66. 

* According to Reigersberch, p. 707, the ambassadors in England ‘had been 
generous in promising as much as 50,000 guilders a year, but this without the know- 
ledge or authority of those who would have to pay. . . the States of Holland, seeing 
many provinces anxious to play the generous at their expense, resolved to give what they 
wished to give apart and of themselves, leaving the others to carry out their own 
liberality’. See also Aitzema, v. 343. 

Aitzema, v. 335. 

‘ ‘Many are only just seeing the results of this alliance,’ writes Reigersberch, 
24 March 1642 (p. 708), and he adds ‘ and all do not see it yet’. 
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authority for it is unhappily dubious, a dramatic story ' of the 
refusal of the prince’s entourage to admit the sovereignty of 
brewers, bakers, and feltmakers over one so highly allied. What- 
ever may be its truth, the royal alliance gave birth to a universal 
suspicion that the stadtholder was aiming at sovereign power.? 

All the more closely was his foreign policy watched. And 
here the oligarchy and the Calvinist populace—a rare occurrence 
in Dutch history—found common ground in their disapproval of 
his policy. Under the existing form of government in the republic 
it was only the states of Holland, as I have already pointed out, 
who could offer any effective resistance. But on this occasion 
they could count upon much more moral support than in most 
of their conflicts with the princes of Orange. Thus among the 
firstfruits of Frederick Henry’s dynastic triumph must be 
counted not only the fact that new life was infused into the 
opposition of the states of Holland to the stadtholderate,* but also 
the fact that they appeared against him as the defenders of 
a national policy. 

The issue was one of no small importance : the question was 
whether, in the struggle between the king of England and the 
parliament, which broke out openly in 1642, the Netherlands 
should remain neutral or range themselves on the side of the 
king, at least to the extent of giving him secret support. Holland 
was powerful enough to secure the acknowledgement of neutrality 
as the official policy of the state ;* it was, indeed, unmistakably 
in the national interest. But the interpretation of neutrality 
adopted by the states-general under the influence of the stadt- 
holder was such as to permit the export of arms and munitions. 
The official neutrality, therefore, gave little satisfaction to the 
English parliament, and the dispatches of Joachimi, the am- 
bassador of the republic in England, continually reported strong 
complaints from that side. 

The chief care of Henrietta Maria and her advisers during 
their stay in the Netherlands was to put the king in a position 


1 Green, Princesses of Englund, vi. 129, The statement of source is not satisfactory : 
‘Letter of La Fin, page of the Prince of Orange, to his brother, 10th March, 1641.’ 
The date is obviously Old Style, 20 March 1642. Some of the details too are obviously 
apocryphal. For instance mention is made of a tribunal of the states-general at The 
Hague. 2 Aitzema, v. 467; Archives, . iv. 166. 

* Reigersberch writes in November 1643 to Grotius (p. 740) that ‘the present 
vigour of many has its origin more in umbrage on account of English affairs and 
religious ideas than in steadfast principles of state policy and freedom’. Reigersberch, 
a remonstrant republican, objects to the English policy of the stadtholder, but he 
regrets that the new vigour against the prince’s supremacy had no more steadfast 
principle as a basis. By ‘ religious ideas ’ he means, of course, the Calvinist sympathies 
with the presbyterian parliament, 

* See the dispatch of the states-general to Joachimi, 26 July 1642, i in Muller, Mare 
Clausum, p. 318, n. 3, 
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to defend himself, to help him with money, troops, and munitions. 
Frederick Henry gave them valuable support in this. He was 
the only power on the Continent prepared to exert himself on 
behalf of the king’s cause—Henrietta Maria knew full well that 
she could expect nothing from her brother, the king of France, and 
his government—and without his help Charles I could not have 
held out so long. Indeed, Frederick Henry’s services were by 
.no means small. Not only did he bear the burden of Henrietta 
Maria’s retinue, but he took immediate steps to borrow for her 
on his own credit a sum of 300,000 guilders, and this at a time 
when his own income was no longer adequate for his standard 
of living.! As captain-general of the states’ army, moreover, he 
could render the king great service by allowing English officers, 
serving under him, to join the royalist army.? Thus it was that 
in August 1642 Charles’s cousin, Prince Rupert, left the republic 
with his brother Maurice and a following of some hundred 
officers. Frederick Henry even placed one of the country’s 
warships at their disposal when it proved difficult to find a means 
of transport.’ Moreover, in spite of the scruples of the responsible 
official * he allowed guns from the country’s arsenal to be sold to 
the royalists. 

This was not enough. One of the main things the queen had 
to do in the Netherlands was to raise a loan on the Crown jewels, 
which were valued * at a sum of 1,265,300 guilders. It was no 
easy undertaking. The bankers thought the stones too large, 
they did not in general care to do business with princes; but the 
greatest difficulty was that the parliament had made a serious 
protest to Joachimi that the queen had no authority to dispose 
of the jewels. Heenvliet, who represented the prince with the 
queen in Holland (the prince himself had been with the 
army in the field since June), did all he could by his mediation 
with men of experience and influence, but it soon became clear 
that the transaction was impossible unless the prince were willing 
to raise a loan on the jewels in Amsterdam in his own name, 
and thus run directly counter to a protest of the parliament. 
Heenvliet had once declared to the queen ® that it would not do 


1 See the letters of his treasurer Volbergen in Worp, Briefwisseling van Constantijn 
Huygens, iii, passim. Volbergen had a great deal of trouble in raising the 300,000 f. 
in Amsterdam. They had to submit to an interest of 7 per cent. 

* How entirely dependent on his favour every one was in such cases appears 
very clearly in my article ‘ Troepenlichten en schepenhuren in de dagen van Frederik 
Hendrik’ in Bijdragen, 1918. 

® Scott, Rupert, Prince Palatine, p. 59, gives ‘ Coulster ’ as the name of the captain 
of the ship placed at their disposal by the prince. Reigersberch, p. 728, writes on 
30 June 1642 that Rupert and Maurice, ‘ with a following of some hundred officers ’, 
left for England ‘ yesterday’. That must have been the first unsuccessful attempt 
to cross, which Miss Scott, however, places in August. 

* Archives, 11. iv. 40. 5 Ibid. p. 52: § Ibid. p. 39. 
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openly to provide arms from the arsenals while preparations were 
being made for mediation ; that this would be ‘ procéder contre 
la foy publique et tout honneur’. Whether it was any more 
loyal or honourable to do it in an underhand way is a moot 
point ; but the raising of a loan on the Crown jewels in Amsterdam 
in the prince’s name—for Frederick Henry succumbed to the 
entreaties of the queen, faithfully repeated to him by Heenvliet— 
was done more or less publicly. 

Was Frederick Henry persuaded by the power of her pathetic 
entreaties, or was he moved by the reproaches which Henrietta 
Maria, proud and passionate, did not spare him? The promise 
of fresh favours carried more persuasive power than the reference 
to those already granted, now that the little princess had been 
delivered up irrevocably to the house of Orange,! and undoubtedly 
more than the pressure the child herself had at times to exert 
under the influence of her parents’ despair.2 If Frederick Henry 
and Amalia van Solms (for express mention is frequently made 
of her zeal,® and it is pretty well known how ambitious she was), 
if the prince and princess of Orange took so much trouble to 
satisfy the queen; if they submitted to her vehemence and 
her threats; if they led the republic again and again to the 
brink of a breach with the parliament and were ready to bear 
the brunt of a bitter contest with the states of Holland; it 
was above all because the prospect was held out to them of 
a second marriage, a marriage between the prince of Wales and 
their daughter, Louise Henrietta. While they were still in 
England Henrietta Maria and Heenvliet had already discussed 
the question. Now in conjunction with the queen’s counsellors, 
Goring and Jermyn, they worked together continuously to 
win over the prince. Jermyn, writes Heenvliet, is urging the 
affair of the jewels and the permission for officers and soldiers : 
‘il mesle tousjours parmy son discours l’affaire que V.A. 
scait.’* He did not do it very delicately either, but said quite 
bluntly ‘that the one thing would be done in return for 
the other and not for nothing’. This was why Heenvliet 
was always anxious lest the queen should be displeased, at 
least if for a moment his personal interests are left out of 

 Reigersberch, p. 701, wrote immediately: The state wili profit to this extent 
that, the bride being brought home, they will not have to court England’s favour so 
much (‘men minder schoon op sal hebben te dienen’). The queen herself wrote to 
the king: ‘Je travaille avec le Prince d’Orange et espére en avoir contentement, 
quoyque ce soit une personne malaysée 4 engager; mais les intérests ont de grands 
pouvoirs,’ 17 March 1642 { Lettres inédites de Marie-Henriette, p. 25). 

* ‘Dearest Daughter, I desyre you to assist me to procure from your Father in 
Law the loane of a good ship to be sent hither to attend my commands. It is that 
I may safely send and receave Expresses to and from your Mother’ (Charles to Mary, 


Newcastle, 16/26 September 1646, Rawlinson Letters, A. cxv). : 
* See, for instance, Archives, 11. iv. 43. * Ibid. p. 49. 
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account,! and this it was that led him to ‘make excuses’ for 
the states of Holland ? and to speak so highly of the good disposi- 
tion of the prince. And this was why the prince, as he himself 
expressed it, did ‘the impossible ’ in order to please her.* 

The most important question, during the queen’s stay in 
Holland (she returned in March 1643) after the loan on the 
jewels, the question, too, which led to the first serious clash 
of the prince of Orange and his adherents with the states of 
Holland, was in connexion with the export of the arms and 
munitions which had been bought for the king in the Netherlands, 
and with that was bound up the question of the attitude to be 
adopted towards Strickland, the envoy whom the parliament 
sent in September 1642, with the express purpose of prevailing 
upon the states to forbid the traffic. Heenvliet was taken 
aback by the queen’s excitement at the appearance of ‘this 
person ’—an excitement which became even more intense when 
the states-general received him—not, it is true, in a full assembly 
but through a deputation from all the provinces—and listened 
to his message. The most important item in this was a complaint 
that a number of ships from Dutch harbours laden with munitions 
for the king’s army had been equipped, and that several were lying 
ready for departure at that very moment. The majority of the 
states-general had only reluctantly decided to receive the envoy. 
They had at first tried to escape from the necessity by making 
all sorts of excuses, and immediately afterwards, in order to 
soften the impression of their action, they had given a cere- 
monious reception to one of the king’s ambassadors who was 
passing through the country.* Yet it is not surprising that they 
dared not offer an affront to the parliament. Its dominance was 
assured over the greater, or at least the more important part of 
England, and, above all, it was powerful at sea and jealous of 
its maritime interests. Holland, therefore, was anxious to 
do more than was strictly necessary to avoid the resentment 
of the parliament. She was anxious that attention should 
be paid to the complaints of Strickland, and knowing well 
that no determined action on the part of the states-general 
was to be expected in this matter, the states of Holland took it 
into their own hands, and themselves ordered the detention of the 
ships to which Strickland had referred, and which were all in 
ports of Holland. 

1 In April 1645 Charles I gave him a barony with the title of baron de Kerckhove. 
Whereupon Jermyn wrote to Digby that this was not enough in view of the fact that 
the queen in Holland ‘upon the important services she received from Heenvliet ’ 
promised a title for his son by Lady Stanhope. On 7 June 1649 Charles II fulfilled 
this promise by creating the son himself Baron Wotton of Marley (Rawlinson Letters, 


A. exv). 
2 Archives, p. 43. * Lettres de Marie-Henriette, u. iv. 402.‘ Arend, v. 383. 
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This made the queen furious, and she was in no wise to be 
soothed by the circumstance that the Hollanders, once they had 
embarked on investigations, discovered also ships destined for the 
parliament, and ordered that these should be detained with the 
others, because, they said, they wished to observe neutrality. 
It was precisely this equality of treatment which she felt to be. 
insulting. She called Frederick Henry to her assistance with 
the loudest complaints and reproaches. ‘The states’, she 
declared to Heenvliet, ‘promised that the marriage alliance 
should not be the concern merely of his highness but also of the 
state ; but they are not acting up to this.’ The prince, reminded 
in this way of the ambiguous assurances of Sommelsdyk, could 
hardly do less than admit that the Hollanders had been mistaken 
in their action,* but all the same he could not change the policy 
of neutrality. Theoretically there might be something to be 
said for the view that it was only to the king that the republic 
was bound by treaties,* but actually it was impossible to identify 
the king with England, when the power of the parliament had 
become so great and tangible a reality. 

The prince could not prevent the states-general from issuing 
a general proclamation on 1 November 1642 forbidding the export 
of arms to either of the contending parties. Thus the principle 
maintained by Holland was definitely accepted as an article 
of federal policy, and Strickland had gained an important success.® 
Yet the prince continued to work against it in an underhand way, 
and as several of the smaller provinces and some of the administra- 
tive colleges of the generality were devoted to him, he was able 
to do so with no little effect. The clerk (greffier) of the states- 
general, Cornelis Musch, a great friend of Heenvliet according to 
the latter’s own statement,® was invaluable as an agent for 
invalidating the resolutions, which his masters for form’s sake 
were every now and again obliged to issue, ordering the detention 
of munition ships. Strickland felt greatly aggrieved by his 
attitude.” He took to heart even more the treatment he was 


» Archives, 11. iv. 71. The Hollanders were particularly moved by the report that 
there were ‘ canons d’état’ on board these ships. They found none, but this does 
not mean that the report had no foundation in fact. 

* Ibid. p. 69. 3’ Letter to Heenvliet, ibid. p. 75. 

* Reigersberch, p. 727, writes: ‘ Actually the alliance is made with the king, 
so that it cannot rightly be proved that arms may be denied to him.’ He says also 
that Amsterdam and Rotterdam in the states of Holland were against a prohibition 
of export (in June 1642), ‘ under the pretext that trade must be free ’. 

* A year later Boswell still writes about this resolution with the greatest 
indignation in a letter to his government, which happens to have been preserved, 
because it was intercepted by the parliamentary party (State Papers, For., 
Holland, 157). * Archives, u. iv. 73. 

* On 11 November 1642 Strickland writes to Pym that he has given information 
about a munition ship to the states-general, ‘ but there is so much form in their resolu- 
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to receive, in the beginning of December, at the hands of Ren- 
swoude, one of the gentlemen, be it noted, who shortly before 
had been appointed to take part in a mediatory embassy.! 
Strickland went to him on one occasion when he happened to 
be ‘ president of the week’ (of the states-general) to talk to 
him about some ships at Medemblik which were to transport 
officers and 200 to 300 men, besides twenty guns. Without 
even looking at the note which Strickland handed to him, 
Renswoude declared that he could not prove it and demanded 
the name of his informant. But, writes Strickland, no English 
or Dutch merchant would have cared to be mentioned as 
informant for fear of the displeasure of ‘great ones’. The 
envoy declared that he would be of no use in the Netherlands 
unless his government made it clear that there must be an 
end of such treatment. Probably with a view to mollifying 
him, the prince himself received Strickland when the latter came 
to him shortly after this incident with a letter from the parlia- 
ment.? But this roused the anger of Henrietta Maria again to 
such an extent that the prince instructed his confidants to declare 
that Strickland had taken him by surprise and that he should 
not be received again. Soon after this a far more serious clash 
took place between the parliamentary envoy and the states- 
general. The queen was already back in England. She had 
crossed in March 1643 with several shiploads of arms and soldiers 
and escorted by a Dutch fleet under Tromp, who, after her landing, 
even had to defend her against a bombardment by the parlia- 
mentary fleet. In April 1643 Strickland approached the states- 
general with the complaint that there were twenty-four ships 
lying at Dunkirk all ready to sail out against the parliament, 
and that the prince of Orange had already given passports to two 
of them to enable them to get through the Dutch blockade. 
The attitude of the prince in face of the danger that Spain might 
use Dunkirk as a base from which to help Charles I by sending 
support to the Catholic revolt in Ireland had for a long time 
past given rise to suspicion. But the prince explicitly denied 


tions as to make the work fruitless. When I sought to hasten it the Greffier, who is to 
despatch the order, told me that he cared not whether she were gone or not. I find 
him harsh in all that concerns the Parliament’ (Hist. MSS. Comm., Xth Report, vi. 91). 
See also Archives, 11. iv. 43. The council of state allowed itself to be used by Frederick 
Henry, and up'to a certain point, as it appears, the admiralty college of Amsterdam. 
Concerning Musch, as late as 16 April 1645 Dr. Goffe writes to Jermyn (Digby's 
Cabinet): ‘ He is a very serious servant of her Majesties, and ought to be gratified 
whatsoever becomes of other businesse.’ And, as a matter of fact, at the end of 
May 1645 he received a gift of 3,000 guilders (ibid. p. 39). 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Xth Report, vi. 93. Renswoude, like Musch, was one of the 
confidants of the prince of Orange (Archives, 11. iv. 97). 

? Reigersberch, pp. 730 ff. 
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the imputation now made against him, and the states-general 
resented so greatly the insult offered to the stadtholder that it 
looked for a time as though the incident would lead to a rupture 
of relations. Once more, however, it came to nothing, but 
the Orange party soon tried to bring about the breach in 
another way. 

This was in connexion with the attempts to mediate between 
the contending parties. As early as January 1642, Joachimi 
as ambassador of the republic in England had been instructed 
to make an offer of mediation. But Joachimi was not the man the 
royalists wanted. The states-general would have liked them to 
give him the support of Heenvliet, who was still at the English 
court in the capacity of envoy from the prince of Orange. 
Holland, however, refused to agree to this because mediation 
through Heenvliet would have been tantamount to choosing 
sides. The prince of Orange endeavoured nevertheless to induce 
Joachimi to submit to the co-operation of Heenvliet ‘ either 
in my name or otherwise ’,) but the states of Holland had taken 
the precaution of informing the ambassador of their objection,’ 
so that nothing came of this. This was rather a strong step 
for Holland to take : it shows how soon the English entanglement 
had resulted in the states rising against the stadtholder.* And in 
truth when one sees what was Heenvliet’s conception of the task 
of a mediator, it is difficult to do otherwise than applaud their 
clear-sightedness. He objected to Joachimi’s way of carrying 
out his work as mediator in the open. He, Heenvliet, would have 
begun, by secret attempts, in consultation with the king, to lure 
certain gentlemen from the parliamentary party by the offer of 
titles, offices, and other favours. Joachimi soon had to report 
that the parliamentary party would not hear of mediation ; yet, 
when Henrietta Maria arrived at The Hague, a plan was imme- 
diately mooted to send a special embassy for the same purpose. 
Holland alone, basing her actions on reports from Joachimi 
‘that no mediator from this country would be pleasing to the 
parliament ’,> opposed this proposal in the states-general, but 
in May she had to come into line, not, however, without making 
reservations,® one of which, namely that the ambassadors should 
not attempt to sow dissensions among the members of the 
parliament, shows that there were still apprehensions about 
Heenvliet’s methods. In fact the gentlemen delegated for the 


1 Archives, 1. iv. 9. 2 Ibid. p. 17. 

* Reigersberch, p. 699, comments on it with approval as ‘ signs of public vigour ’, 
although he depreciated the motive, calling it ‘ private interests’ and bewailing the 
fact that this vigour ‘ is never to be found in matters of more weight and importance ’. 
See p. 367, n. 3, above. 

* Archives, t. iv. 18. 5 Reigersberch, p. 707. ® Arend, 11. iv. 371. 
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embassy, William Boreel and Reede van Renswoude, inclined 
towards the royalist cause.! 

But it was a long time’ before they set out on their mission. 
At first the English royalists in Holland, much to the annoyance 
of the prince of Orange, it must be admitted, would have nothing 
to do with the peace-mission.” Later it was once more Holland 
that obstructed it. It was hinted in the states-general that 
Holland thought that the continuation of the civil war would be 
advantageous to her trade ;* and Charles’s resident at The Hague 
made the same observation.’ But it is not probable that it was 
this conviction that led the states of Holland to obstruct the 
mediation. Their principal objection was, without doubt, that 
an embassy, over which the prince of Orange had so much 
influence, would inevitably compromise itself with the royalist 
party and lead the state into difficulties with the parliament. 
Holland, therefore, conceived the idea of insisting that some one 
of less Orangist tendencies should be added to the embassy.® 
But nothing came of this, and it was difficult for Holland to per- 
sist in her opposition when, in 1643, the position in England 
seemed to have altered so much to the disadvantage of the 
parliament that Joachimi, who had spent the last months of 
1643 in Holland (but was to remain ambassador in London for 
some years), declared that the embassy would be able to accom- 
plish something, while Strickland refused to make any pro- 
nouncement. Thus in October 1643 Holland agreed to the 
departure of the envoys, and early in the following year they at 
last set out. 

It goes without saying that the leaders of the parliamentary 
party received them with suspicion. The war was just beginning 
to turn in their favour, they had concluded an alliance with 
Scotland, Charles was in grave danger. In the beginning of 


1 William Boreel (Elias, Vroedschap van Amsterdam, 1. 540), a member of a well- 
known Zeeland family, had settled in Amsterdam and became pensionary of the town 
in 1627. He was none the less an Orangist. Heenvliet took him into his confidence 
over the question of the Crown jewels (Archives, 11. iv. 43). One of his sons became 
a gentleman at the court of Frederick Henry. Boreel took a warm interest in the career 
of this young man (see Worp, Briefwisseling van Huygens, v. 55). He himself owed 
his appointment as ambassador at Paris to William II. According to a note, the 
source of which I cannot trace, he received in that capacity 1,000 livres a year from 
the prince over and above his salary. Renswoude, the well-known Orangist deputy 
for Utrecht in the states-general, was a brother of Reede van Nederhorst, who belonged 
to his highness’s council (Waddington, La République des Provinces Unies, ii. 257, 260). 
Strickland wrote concerning Renswoude in December 1642, with great annoyance 
as a strong anti-parliamentarian (Hist. MSS. Comm., Xth Report, v. 93). Henrietta 
Maria received a visit from one of them which very much pleased her (Lettres, p. 31). 

2 Archives, 1. iv. 39. See also Reigersberch, p. 726. 

* The French ambassador, Harcourt, too, writes in the same spirit (Archives, 
11. iv. 97). 

* State Papers, For., Holland, 157. 5 Reigersberch, p. 734. 
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December 1643 a letter was intercepted, in which one of his 
counsellors wrote to a royalist at The Hague to urge the necessity 
of sending over the three ambassadors.! Indeed, even without 
that it was sufficiently well known in England that the mediation 
emanated from the Orangist states-general, and that both the 
envoys extraordinary, Boreel and Renswoude, were declared. 
adherents of the prince of Orange and had already shown them- 
selves inimical to the parliament. Also it can hardly have been 
a secret that Renswoude was in frequent correspondence with 
the stadtholder’s court.2, So when the ambassadors were at 
Oxford, where the king had his court, we find the Scotsman, 
Baillie, writing that they would be able to accomplish nothing, 
‘for they are taken here (in London) for the prince of Orange’s 
creatures’. It is not surprising that they met with a better 
reception in Oxford than in London, where the leaders did their 
best to isolate them.‘ Baillie complains loudly that, taking 
advantage of a moment of discouragement after the disaster of 
‘Newark, they created dissension in the parliament and between 
England and Scotland,® and the ambassadors themselves admit 
in their report—which, however, as Holland was sure to examine 
it closely, can only have been written with a minimum of frank- 
ness—that they were persuaded into staying a little longer in 
London so that the ‘good’ people, i.e. the peace-lovers, might 
not lose hope of some arrangement.® After another journey to 
Oxford they came back to London and stayed there for months, 
but they got only empty compliments and were treated at times 
with a good deal of impatience. Among the people wild rumours 
were afloat concerning the evil intentions of the principals of the 
so-called mediators, and they were put in such a false position 
that they begged to be recalled. The states-general, however, 
instructed them to make one more attempt. Without doubt 
the prince of Orange and his royalist friends had come to think 
that they would yet be able to do service to the king’s cause.’ 

Baillie, ii. 113. 

* See his letters to Huygens, the prince’s secretary, in Worp, iv, passim ; Worp calls 
him by his family name Reede. In these letters Renswoude makes no secret of his 
anti-parliamentary leanings, e.g. ‘the government of the parliament means ruin 
to our state’ (4 November 1644, p. 95); or, ‘I understand that Joachimi is working 
secretly in Holland that he may come with us, which will be to the disadvantage of 
his highness and the king; must therefore be prevented ’ (10 March 1645, p. 131). 

* Baillie, ii. 143. Shortly after this, he says simply that they were ‘ sent by the 
prince of Orange to serve the king's ends ’. 

* Arend gives a detailed résumé of the report handed to the states-general by the 
ambassadors on their return. 5 Baillie, ii. 155, 167. * Arend, v. 501. 

7 See Huygens to Joachimi, 6 February 1645 (Archives, u. iv. 128): ‘... Ila esté 
procuré que nos ambassadeurs n’auront 4 bougerd’ Angleterre pour quelque temps, vers 
ou donc, si la France se résoult d’en envoyer de son costé durant leur séjour par dela, 


ils pourront entrer dans les communications que vous scavez et veoir & quelle sorte de 
concert les affaires se pourront conduire entre leurs mains.’ 
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So they went—it was now 1645—for the third time from London 
to Oxford and back again. On this occasion the suspicions of 
the parliamentary party+ led to an unpleasant incident which 
was taken very much to heart by the ambassadors, and it was 
in a very bad humour that, in April 1645, they delivered their 
farewell speech to the parliament, a speech that added fuel to 
the flames. In it they made it very clear that they held the 
parliamentary party to blame for their failure, and in London 
the conclusion was drawn that the states-general had at last 
decided to range themselves openly on the side of the king. 

Certainly the report which the ambassadors presented to the 
states-general on their return seemed to point to that conclusion,” 
and it is difficult to escape the impression that in this they were 
faithful to the original intention of the Orange party in dispatching 
this mission. At any rate we know from letters which have been 
preserved by chance,® that in April, while they were still in 
England, the prince of Orange was already discussing with an 
emissary of the king, one Dr. Goffe, how to make the best use of 
their return in order to get the states on the side of the king,' 
and that after their return they were working, in close touch with 
the stadtholder’s court and with the same Dr. Goffe, to overcome 
the opposition of Holland to their policy. Goffe was delighted 
at their zeal. The prince of Orange himself spoke of them in the 
highest terms to the Englishman : ‘Ils se créveront ’, said he, 
if they do not succeed in accomplishing some good.’ And Goffe 
declared that their report was so clearly in favour of the king, 
that his case could not have been better pleaded by one of his 
own subjects. As for Boreel, his ‘mind was set on serving the 
king ’, and he was ‘ determined to do something in the states 
which shall be very high and bold ’.’ 

But the bold plan did not succeed. It is typical of the 
dynastic and autocratic character of Frederick Henry’s policy 
in this matter, that every one was agreed that the object could 
only be attained if the states-general allowed the ambassadors 


2 More particularly of the Independents. 

* Arend, 1. v. 518. See also the bellicose tone of a letter from Renswoude to 
Huygens of 14 August 1645 (Worp, iv. 192). 

® On 6/16 March 1646 the house of commons issued an order for the publication 
of the papers of Digby, which had fallen into their hands in the previous year in 
a battle at Sherburn in Yorkshire. They were published under the title, The Lord 
George Digby’s Cabinet, &c. A Dutch translation of the parts of most interest to 
Dutch readers appeared under the title, Eenighe extracten uyt verscheyde missiven, 
gevonden in de Lord Digby’s Cabinet... Tot Londen, ghedruct by Robert Wood ; Knuttel, 
Catalogus, no. 5252; ‘ Holl. druk’ according to Knuttel. 

* Digby’s Cabinet, Goffe to Jermyn, 17/27 April: ‘When the ambassadors are 
returned, all endeavours shall be used to induce the States to a League defensive and 
offensive.’ 5 Ibid., Goffe to Jermyn, 8/18 May. 

* Ibid., Goffe to Jermyn, 15/25 May. 7 Ibid., Goffe to Jermyn, 1/11 May. 
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to manage the English affairs with a small committee, in which, 
of course, the court would be able to make its influence felt. 
Holland again opposed this with energy, and as she had armed 
herself against attempts of this very kind two years before— 
I shall refer to this again'—the Orangists could not get the 
committee appointed and there was no question of a formal 
renunciation of neutrality. But even then they did not give 
up hope of reaching their goal by devious paths. As late as 
June the prince was still assuring Goffe that he cherished the 
highest hopes : 

Hee had given Sir William Boswell his taske, to propose the liberty 
of their Havens and hiring of ships, and the Ambassadours theirs to urge 
the necessity of granting of Letters of Reprisall to the many complaints 
received in England from their owne people, and then he added: Croyés- 
moy, par ce moyen ils seront engagés insensiblement dans une guerre.” 


But this was equally unsuccessful. The ambassador had already 
tried, in ‘ poincten van consideratie ’, to draw attention to the 
harm caused to trade by the parliament’s supremacy at sea.* 
But the Hollanders, who must have smiled to themselves at the 
ardour of the stadtholder’s party for their trade interests, managed 
to get the states-general to refer these matters to the provinces 
and thus to postpone them. The Orangist deputies in the 
states-general certainly succeeded in making the parliament 
suffer a few pin-pricks. When, for instance, Strickland came 
forward to clear his masters from blame for the lack of respect 
shown to the ambassadors during their stay in London—a great 
deal was made of the so-called insults offered them by the parlia- 
ment—at the instance of Boswell he was denied a hearing. 
The states of Holland, however, received him, and he was able 
to express himself freely to them over the partiality with which 
the ambassadors had conducted themselves in England. Holland 
was not so easily intimidated as Dr. Goffe and the prince had 
anticipated, and still less so since several other provinces, some- 
what hesitatingly to be sure, ventured to join in the opposition 
to the unpopular Stuart policy of the court.’ 

Even apart from the general question of war or peace with 
Spain, which began to be acute again in 1645, this was not the 
only point of foreign politics on which the prince and the states 
differed. In 1644 and 1645 the war in the Baltic was at its 
height, and in this conflict the republic threw the weight of her 
influence on the side of Sweden. This policy was required by the 

1 See p. 382, below. 
2 Digby’s Cabinet, Goffe to Jermyn, 29 May/8 June. ® Aitzema, vi. 75 
* Gelderland and Friesland voted with Holland for the reception of Strickland 


The Frisian delegates, it is true, conformed at the express bidding of their stadtholder, 
although their states had made the opposite decision (Aitzema, vi. 77). 
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interests of trade. Denmark was supreme in the Sound and 
took advantage of this supremacy to exact tolls which no country 
felt so heavily as the Netherlands. Added to this was the fact 
that in the wider European policy Denmark had for a long time 
been inclining towards alliance with the Habsburg party. But 
the king of Denmark was an uncle of Charles I, and he was to 
play an important part in the plans for the Stuart king’s restora- 
tion. The outbreak of the northern war was a disappointment 
to the royalists, who had all along counted on help from Danish 
troops.! Especially when the war turned to the advantage of 
Sweden, Frederick Henry thought it his business to save Den- 
mark, but the states of Holland were not to be restrained. The 
prince’s warning that his plans against Antwerp would be 
endangered by a new war—and this was the only argument of 
which he could make open use *—had little or no influence on 
Holland, which did not want to see the conquest of the great 
commercial town on the Scheldt. On the contrary, at the begin- 
ning of 1645 the Hollanders threatened to withhold all contribu- 
tions to the campaign in the southern Netherlands, if they were 
not allowed to carry out their northern policy. Frederick Henry, 
with the odium of his dynastic policy, could not prevail against 
the public opinion which supported the states of Holland. 
However, with the help of Zeeland, which was more dependent 
on him than any other province, he worked against their policy, 
and his attitude so embittered the Hollanders that an anonymous 
statesman felt called upon to warn him ‘ not to strain this rope 
too much lest greater ill arise therefrom ’.* 

The public of that day had their suspicions, which were to 
be confirmed in the following year,‘ as to the incentive for this 
new outburst of zeal for the Stuart cause. At the beginning 
of 1644, when the ambassadors were on the point of crossing to 
England, a French statesman at The Hague wrote® that a number 
of people were of opinion that Renswoude had a commission to 
begin fresh negotiations in connexion with a marriage between 
the prince of Wales and Louise Henrietta of Orange. There is 
no evidence that this was so: no trace of it is to be found in the 
archives of the house of Orange : in Renswoude’s own letters the 
subject is not mentioned, and in the correspondence with the 
English his name does not occur. But the first letter of Rens- 


1 See Kernkamp, De Sleutels van de Sond, p. 44. 

* The suspicion that it probably was not that, but ‘also on account of the marriage 
alliance between himself, the king of England, and Denmark ’, is expressed in Van der 
Capellen, Gedenkschriften, ii. 98, and Van der Capellen was by no means inimical to 
the prince. 

* Ibid. ii. 98: ‘om deze coorde niet te stijf te trecken, opdat daeruyt niet erger 
kome te ontstaan.’ 


* See p. 376, n. 3, above. 5 Archives, 11. iv 97. 
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woude, which has been preserved, is not until 7 April,’ and it is 
certainly apparent from what he writes to Huygens on more 
than one occasion that he had yet other means of keeping in 
touch with the prince while he was in England. In any case it 
is a fact that he and his colleagues had hardly arrived in Oxford, 
when the subject of the marriage, which had been allowed to 
lapse * in 1643, when the king’s prospects were better, was again 
broached in a letter from Jermyn to Heenvliet.* And ‘so while 
the Netherlands ambassadors were ‘mediating’ under an 
instruction which inter alia expressly forbade them to listen to 
proposals for an alliance until the contending parties were 
reconciled,* Charles I and Frederick Henry were not only busily 
negotiating about the second marriage scheme, but, in close con- 
nexion with this, also about a political alliance. In 1641 the 
English court had been content with a marriage alone, relying on 
the assurances of Sommelsdyk that in this way they would win 
the friendship of the states. Now, with the wisdom of experience, 
they wanted to make the marriage the price of a formal alliance. 

The plan in the form in which it was presented to Frederick 
Henry in June 1644 by Dr. Goffe contained two alternatives :* 
if France was willing to participate, it was to be a triple alliance, 
whereby the republic should provide ships for the transport of 
French troops to England. If France was not willing to partici- 
pate, the republic was to conclude a truce with Spain, in order to 
have her hands free, and to send the English troops in her service 
over to England by whole regiments. Frederick Henry replied 
immediately that a truce with Spain was impossible without 
France, in view of the treaties with the latter country. Indeed, 
a month or two before this date, the French plenipotentiaries 
for the congress at Miinster had written from The Hague, that 
the prince of Orange was too conscious of the unpopularity he 
had brought upon himself by the English connexion to risk 
a peace which would make it easier to get on without the captain- 
general. To conclude peace or a truce without France, which 
would thus become alienated, with the express purpose of forging 
a still closer bond with the Stuarts, would be too hazardous. 
But it did not seem at all impossible that France would participate. 
Since the death of Richelieu in 1643, a more favourable attitude 
towards the Stuarts had grown up in that country, and Charles 
was not without hopes in his negotiations with Mazarin.’ Thus 


1 Worp, iii. 473. 2 See Gardiner, History of the Civil War, i. 328. 
* Archives, 1. iv. 98. * Arend, 1. v. 493. 5 Archives, 11. v. 103. 
Ibid. iv. 97. 


* The attitude of France towards the English differences was no more honest than 
that of the Orangist majority in the states-general, but it was certainly more cautious. 
In the British Museum there is a bulky volume comprising ‘ Négociations de M. de 
Sabran en Angleterre en 1644’ (Add. MS, 5460). The Instructions, dated 19 April 
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it was that in 1645 the prince of Orange had accepted the English 
conditions that he should try to induce the states to declare 
against the parliament, and that he should have 3,000 troops 
raised and sent to England; but only in conjunction with 
France. All his great plans were linked together. The support 
that was to be given to Charles I must be based on the alliance 
with France, who in her turn must help him to win a share of the 
southern Netherlands, either by war or by peace with Spain, 
for early in 1646 there was talk of a reconciliation between 
France and Spain with the southern Netherlands as prize. The 
French obtained the prince’s agreement to this not only by holding 
out the prospect of an independent position for him outside the 
dominion of the states* (preferably in Antwerp), but also by 
hinting that, if only they had their hands free in relation to 
Spain, stronger co-operation might be expected from them in 
the restoration of Charles I. To the states these plans were 
not only objectionable in themselves, but they were particularly 
disturbing because they so clearly tended to increase the power 
of their stadtholder. Allied to two great monarchs, one of whom, 
the French king, would have become an immediate neighbour 
of the state, master of new and important territories, the states 
could no longer have stood against him. 

We have already seen that the danger spurred the states of 
Holland to a successful resistance. The triple alliance between 
France, the republic, and Charles I, on which the English royalists 
had set their hopes, came to nothing. Yet another member of 
the Stuart combination, Denmark, as we have already seen, 
was put out of action by Holland, despite all the endeavours of 
Frederick Henry. Circumstances, moreover, favoured Holland. 
France’s co-operation was often lukewarm. If Frederick Henry 
did not always display enough strength of mind in the struggle 
with the states of Holland in May and June 1645, this was 
attributed by the ambassadors after their return from England 
to ‘ private discouragements’ he had suffered at the hands of 
France. They advised, therefore, that the queen of England 
should try to use her influence with the queen regent and Cardinal 
1644, say that the attempts of Grécy to mediate between king and parliament were not 
acceptable to the parliament because he showed himself too much an adherent of 
the king. Sabran is now to ‘ appuyer les justes prétentions du Roy et le favoriser en 
tout et par tout’, but ‘ avec tant d’adresse qu’on ne puysse luy imputer qu’il soit son 
partisan’. ‘La raison d’état’ requires that, because he is to appear as a mediator 
and also because ‘la raison d’état exige qu’en une chose incertaine on ne se déclare 
pas si ouvertement que, s’il arrivoit un changement qu’on n’eust peu prévoir, |’on ne 


se trouve pas hors termes de s’accorder avec celluy qui sera resté le Maistre ’. 

1 Archives, 1. iv. 134. : 

* Fruin, Verspreide Geschriften, iv. 139 ; Wicquefort, Histoire des Provinces Unies 
i. 81. 
3 Fruin, iv. 137. 
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Mazarin. But fate was against the whole scheme. The Stuart 
cause itself was broken. On 24 June the army of Charles was 
routed at Naseby. Frederick Henry became only the more eager 
to offer help, but it could now be nothing but the old policy of 
obstruction and unauthorized actions pursued as far as he dared.” 
It was a curious position. Not only did the stadtholder consider 
himself justified in making use of the ambassadors, supposed to 
be mediating in England in the name of the states, for intrigues 
with the royalists, and in making plans, without any reference to 
the states, with the ambassadors of Charles I and with France : 
he even thought he might withdraw a few ships from the blockade 
of the Flemish coast, and place them at the disposal of the queen 
of England.* But his real concern at the end of 1645 and the 
beginning of 1646 was the equipment in Holland or Zeeland of 
a considerable fleet for the transport of troops, French troops 
or such as the duke of Lorraine * was prepared to provide. At 
first it was hoped that the peace in the Baltic (September 1645), 
which brought a stream of ships back to Dutch harbours, would 
provide a good opportunity. Particularly in Zeeland, where the 
prince’s servant, De Knuyt (his representative as first noble), 
was lending his help, the English agents hoped to get a good fleet 
together.» Why nothing came of all this does not appear very 
clearly. But in the early months of 1646 some ten ships certainly 
were equipped in Amsterdam at French expense, which were 
doubtless intended for the English adventure. The states of 
Holland, acting upon complaints from England, induced the 
states-general, who had been long inactive, to put an end to this 
undertaking. Frederick Henry could not carry through his 
policy. In April 1646 the negotiations for a marriage between 
the prince of Wales and his daughter were definitely broken off.® 
In May Charles I had to surrender. About this time the piquant 
details of the prince’s negotiations with the Stuarts, which had 
come into the possession of the parliament with the papers 

1 Digby’s Cabinet, Goffe to Jermyn, 29 May/8 June. 

2 In February 1645 Huygens had frankly put the case to Lord Jermyn: there 
were two tendencies to be distinguished there, the one dependent on the will of his 
highness, the other on the state; as for the first, there would never be cause for 
complaint ; as for the second, his highness could only do his best ( Archives, 11. iv. 128). 

* Arend, m1. v. 560; Archives, m. iv. 128; Digby's Cabinet, passim, particularly 
pp. 37 ff. These ships were used for the export of tin from the west of England, the 
only source of income for the queen; also to keep up communication between the 
royalists on the Continent and the king. Captain Colster or Coulster, who is mentioned 
in nearly all these reports, took Prince Rupert and his company over to England on 
the instructions of the prince of Orange. See p. 368, n. 3, above. 

* Charles IV of Lorraine, who, after having been driven out of his country by 
France, as a leader of irregular bands, generally fought with the Spaniards. 

5 Archives, u. iv. 142, 144; Worp, iv. 226. Negotiations had been entered into 
with Dorp, Huygens’ brother-in-law, to act as admiral. . : 

Archives, iv. 152. 
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of Lord Digby, must have become known in the Nether- 1 
lands.1 
They could now only with difficulty be persuaded to pro- ' 
vide a meagre sum for the new campaign in the southern | 
Netherlands. Although feelings of hostility to the stadtholder 
were by no means confined to Holland,’ it was, of course, particu- ' 
larly the states of Holland who had set him at defiance. As early , 
as 1643, when the misgivings about the English connexion had 
but lately infused fresh vigour into the opposition, the states 
of Holland had with a unanimous vote from all the eighteen 
towns (the nobles’ member alone, under the influence of the 
stadtholder, voted against it*) passed a resolution that dealt 
a shrewd blow to the power which the stadtholder had succeeded 
in gaining over the foreign policy of the state. This was that an 
oath should be exacted from the deputies of Holland in the 
states-general upon a new instruction, prescribing that they 1 
should always insist on the recognition of the sovereignty of their { 
province, that on a number of important questions they should 
not speak without an express mandate, and that they should 
present a report to their province on all important matters which 
took place in the states-general.* It is clear that the aim of this 
was to destroy the new institution of secreete besognes, and that 7 
( 


indeed was its effect.° It is useless in this connexion to reproach 
the Holland states-party with sacrificing the unitary principle 
to their provincial particularism. The misfortune was that too 
often they had to meet in the states-general not the representa- 
tives of the generality, but tools in the hands of the stadtholder. 
It is remarkable, and it is a proof of the widespread uneasiness 
over Frederick Henry’s policy, that in practically all the pro- 
vinces there seem to have been attempts to follow the example 
of the instruction for Holland’s delegates, but Gelderland alone 
was able to establish something of the kind: everywhere else 
the Orange party succeeded in preventing it. In 1645 Gelder- 
land was the only province that voted with Holland to the end, 
for the admission of Strickland to the assembly of their high 
mightinesses.’ In 1646 matters had gone so far that three 
members of the states of Holland dared to tell the stadtholder 

2 See p. 376, n. 3, above. 

2 Aitzema, for instance, relates that in October 1643 a man who went to Overyssel 
armed with letters of recommendation from the prince in order to apply for the office 
of ‘ drost ’ (sheriff) of Salland discovered ‘ that the towns of Overjssel, both on account 
of the English marriage and because they did not like His Highness favouring the king 
of England more than the parliament, would not much regard that same recommenda- 
tion; in fact that it would rather harm than better his chances; consequently he kept 
the letters back’. And yet some one else was appointed (v. 563). 

® Reigersberch, p. 734. * Aitzema, v. 555. 

5 Waddington, ii. 35; Aitzema, v. 563; and Van der Capellen, ii. 173. 

* Aitzema, v. 619. 7 See p. 377, n. 4, above. 
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to his face that in his alliance with France his sole object was to 
oppress them, and when the prince refused to take them seriously, 
their principals came and repeated it.1_ The French ambassadors, 
who were trying to keep the republic from embarking on serious 
negotiations at Miinster, and who in 1646 were continually 
travelling backwards and forwards between Miinster and The 
Hague, noticed with the greatest annoyance that the actual power 
was now in the hands of the states. Already in April * they 
feared that Frederick Henry, anxious for the future of his house, 
would prefer to give way and allow the states to break their 
alliance with France, in order to conclude peace with Spain. 
And so in fact it turned out. Amalia van Solms saw greater 
advantage * in accepting the proposals of Spain, which would 
bring to the family, according to the French ambassadors, 
*3 ou 400,000 livres de rente’. Considering how little chance 
there was of a return of the sums advanced to the Stuarts, the 
temptation must have been very great. The increasing helpless- 
ness of the old prince certainly explains in some degree her 
choice as well as his. Young William did not think the game lost 
yet ; he resisted the change of policy as much as he could, and was 
furious with De Knuyt (one of the most corrupt servants of the 
prince, and more particularly of his wife), who had arranged the 
bargain with Spain. But the main point was that Frederick 
Henry’s dynastic policy in conjunction with Stuart and France 
had called into being forces which he could not control. At the 
end of his life the whole edifice of his great scheme was crumbling, 
while the states of Holland stood triumphant.® P. GryL. 

Archives, 0. iv. 151. Ibid. p. 166. Ibid. p, 152. Ibid. p. 162. 

5 For a continuation of this subject see ‘ William II and the Stuarts’ in Scottish 
Hist. Rev, xx. 190. 
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The so-called ‘ Treaty’ of Hanau of 1743 


HE war of the Austrian Succession is less familiar to all 
students of eighteenth-century history, and certainly to 
English readers, than either the Spanish Succession or the 
Seven Years’ war. It has a considerable literature of its own, 
but it is for the most part in French or German. Since Carlyle no 
English writer has treated the land war on any considerable scale, 
and the inquiring student is forced to turn to Arneth or Droysen 
or the duc de Broglie for a reasonably full account of a rather 
puzzling war. The dominating figure of Frederick the Great 
and the prominence of Prussia in the eyes of German historians 
have given special prominence to the two Silesian wars, but the 
period between them and that which followed the treaty of 
Dresden have been comparatively neglected, even by continental 
writers. It is not surprising that the war as a whole is still 
somewhat obscure. It lacks unity and cohesion ; it produced 
few very obvious results ; it has no heroic figures except Frederick 
and Maria Theresa ; its generals, except Frederick and perhaps 
Traun and Marshal Saxe, were second-rate; and the contem- 
porary politicians were mostly as obscure as they were untrust- 
worthy. Austria had no great statesmen between Eugene and 
Kaunitz, and Ulefeld, who succeeded Zinzendorf as chief minister 
in 1743, was dominated by Bartenstein, the secretary of the 
conference, whose political aptitude was confined to the drafting 
of acrimonious and controversial notes. France notoriously 
lacked great ministers in the reign of Louis XV, while in England 
the Pelhams have almost passed into a by-word for mediocrity. 
Walpole entered the war with reluctance, and fell an inglorious 
victim to its initial failures. Hardwicke may have been a great 
lawyer, but he had no adequate grasp of the affairs of Europe. 
Chesterfield was a man of letters, a wit, and an orator, rather than 
a statesman, and Carteret, like the marquis d’Argenson in 
France, is a great name and a great enigma, remarkable rather 
for what he might have done than for what he actually did. 
He was so obviously cleverer than his successful rivals, and was 
so clearly their superior in diplomatic ability and insight, that 
1 Mémoires de Frédéric II (ed. Boutaric), i. 149: ‘Ce siécle était stérile en grands 
hommes pour la France, celui de Louis XIV en en produisait en foule.’ 
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he has left a posthumous reputation which cannot be disproved 
because it was never adequately tested. 

Among the numerous puzzles which the war presents one of the 
most obvious is its long duration. It opened with the prospect 
of speedy and revolutionary changes in the map of Europe. 
At the close of 1741, after the fall of Prague and Frederick’s 
repudiation of the preposterous convention of Klein-Schnellendorf, 
it seemed that the Austrian dominions must inevitably be parti- 
tioned. The shares were all plotted out, and the recipients were 
ready and eager to seize their respective allotments. It was at 
this crisis that Walpole fell in February 1742, and the ministry 
was reconstituted to admit Carteret as secretary of state for the 
northern department. The avowed object of the change was to 
weaken the opposition in parliament and to throw more energy 
into the war. Maria Theresa, already encouraged by the un- 
expected loyalty of the Magyars and by the success of Kheven- 
hiiller in recovering Upper Austria, was immensely gratified by 
the assurance of more men and more money from Britain. 
George II, who had infuriated his insular subjects by concluding 
a treaty of neutrality for Hanover and by pledging the Hanoverian 
vote to Charles Albert, was gained over by taking 16,000 Hano- 
verian troops into British pay, and Carteret rendered what 
Newcastle declared to be his greatest service to the Austrian 
cause by persuading the king-elector not to renew the neutrality 
which France was only too willing to grant. From the spring 
of 1742 troops were gradually shipped from England to the 
Austrian Netherlands, where they might be employed either 
in the defence of those provinces, or in the expulsion of the 
French forces from Germany, or—as their ambitious commander, 
Lord Stair, desired—in a direct invasion of France. But before 
the ‘ pragmatic army’ had begun or was even prepared to act, 
the prospect of its future activity produced a political change 
of the greatest magnitude. Hitherto British efforts to reconcile 
Austria with Prussia had led to nothing but Hyndford’s abortive 
agreement at Klein-Schnellendorf. Carteret’s more lavish 
assurances enabled him to exert greater pressure at Vienna, and 
the battle of Chotusitz completed the conversion of Maria Theresa. 
The treaty of Breslau, adjusted by Hyndford in his temporary 
capacity as plenipotentiary for Austria, was a conspicuous 
triumph for British diplomacy and for the new ministry. Hynd- 
ford received from his own government the Order of the Thistle, 

* In a long analysis of the history of the war which Newcastle drew up for Hard- 
Wicke on 24 October (0.s.) 1743, he admits that Carteret dissuaded the king from 
making a second and lasting neutrality treaty for Hanover, ‘the best thing he ever 
did’ (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32701, vol. xvi of Newcastle Papers). The narrative, one 
of many which Newcastle drew up from time to time, is summarized in-Yorke, Life 
and Correspondence of Lord Hardwicke, i. 318-21. 
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while both Maria Theresa and Frederick granted to him and his 
heirs the right to bear the arms of Silesia. Carteret, however, 
treated him rather ungratefully by taking the further negotia- 
tions with Prussia out of the hands of the Berlin embassy and 
conducting them directly with Andrié, the Prussian resident in 
London. Carteret was so assured in his own mind that Prussian 
neutrality would lead Frederick into an anti-French alliance, 
that he gave an immediate British guarantee to the treaty of 
Breslau, without waiting for a complete agreement with Prussia, 
with the result that the defensive treaty of Westminster, from 
which so much was expected, was not concluded until 18 Novem- 
ber, and proved in the end to be a worthless scrap of paper. 

The treaty of Breslau—contemporaries persisted in giving it 
that name, although the final treaty, differing in some respects 
from the preliminaries, was signed at Berlin—is a notable turning- 
point in the history of the war. It had the effect of detaching 
Saxony as well as Prussia from the coalition against Maria 
Theresa, and their desertion left the French and Bavarian forces 
in a hopeless position. The main French army under Broglie 
and Belleisle was forced to retreat to Prague, where its ultimate 
surrender was inevitable unless it could be relieved. Maillebois 
was ordered to attempt the relief with the western forces which 
had hitherto been threatening Hanover and the Netherlands, 
but he found it impossible to reach the Bohemian capital, and 
ultimately retreated to Bavaria. Broglie escaped from Prague, 
before the cordon was complete, to supersede Maillebois in the 
command of unsuccessful and discouraged troops. Belleisle, 
after some weeks of energetic resistance, broke through the 
besiegers with the sound members of the garrison, and conducted 
a heroic but costly retreat to the frontier. Chevert, left to defend 
the city with the sick and maimed, was allowed to surrender 
on honourable terms, and Maria Theresa was able to assume the 
crown of the kingdom, which at one moment had seemed to be 
completely lost. Fleury had died in January 1743, conscious 
that the laurels he had gained in the annexation of Lorraine were 
sadly withered by the frost of failure in his recent policy. Maria 
Theresa had good reason to be jubilant. Her outlying territories 
in the Netherlands, in the Black Forest, and in Italy might still 
be exposed to some danger, but the great main block of the 
Habsburg dominions, though sadly shorn by the loss of Silesia, 
seemed to be now solidly secure. It was not likely that the 
maritime powers would allow her to lose either the Netherlands 
or her Italian provinces, and even if she did lose them for a 
time, she could contemplate this with equanimity as long as she 
held a more valuable pledge. The hereditary territories of her 
audacious rival, Charles Albert of Bavaria, now calling himself 
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the Emperor Charles VII, had already been overrun by Austrian 
troops. If they had been for a moment partially evacuated, it 
had only been because forces had to be transferred to Bohemia. 
Now that the recovery of Bohemia enabled the Austrian armies 
to concentrate in Bavaria, it was unlikely that the Bavarian 
troops under Seckendorf and the French under Broglie would be 
able to defend the electorate unless France was willing to make 
quixotic efforts to save her ally. And, even then, the pragmatic 
army should be adequate to cut the French off from Bavaria. 
It was clear to all observers that the attempt to break up the 
Austrian dominions had ended, except in the case of Prussia, in 
absolute failure. So far as the war was waged about the Austrian 
succession it should have ended in 1743. 

There were three substantial reasons for the continuance of 
the war in and after 1743. (1) To Maria Theresa the cession of 
Silesia was a bitter pill. Quite apart from her hatred of Frederick 
and her disgust at having to reward his villany, she regarded the 
maintenance of the Pragmatic Sanction as a pious duty to her 
father’s memory. s she could not maintain it in the letter, she 
determined from the first to enforce it in the spirit. If Silesia had 
been lost, an equivalent must be found elsewhere.’ In this 
search for compensation she was undoubtedly encouraged by 
Carteret and by George II, though they could assert that they had 
given no binding pledge to find it for her. Carteret, unlike Wal- 
pole, was an orthodox whig in his foreign policy. It was his 
primary aim to weaken and abase the house of Bourbon, and to 
support Austria as a counterbalancing power. Austria had 
already been sacrificed to Walpole’s obstinate neutrality in the 
war of the Polish Succession : it would be contrary to Carteret’s 
estimate of British interests to allow her to suffer another uncom- 
pensated loss. George II was equally interested. To the tradi- 
tional Hanoverian jealousy of an aggressive neighbour, he added 
a personal hostility to an ungrateful and contemptuous nephew. 
If peace was made on the basis of Maria Theresa’s retention of all 
her father’s dominions except Silesia, Frederick would emerge 
as the sole gainer by the war, and this was intolerable both to 


» Arneth (Maria Theresia, ii. 488) quotes an interesting letter from the queen to 
Khevenhiiller of 17 June 1742, which shows that from the outset she had decided to 
seek for an equivalent: ‘Da Engelland mit ungemein grosser Heftigkeit auff den 
Vergleich mit Preussen gedrungen under ausser deme zu keiner Hiilffsleistung sich 
einverstehen wollen, so hat derselbe anderst nicht als sehr kostbar ausfallen kénnen. 
Ist also zu sehen, dass dieser Verlust anderwarts wieder eingebracht werde.’ The 
question whether any promise of compensation was made by the British government 
was hotly disputed at the time, and has not yet been solved by any historian. It is 
clear that Carteret was suspected by his colleagues of having given some pledge 
behind their backs. Hyndford’s correspondence shows that he, the actual negotiator 


of the treaty, knew nothing of any such pledge. The relevant evidence on the subject 
is given in an appendix to this article. 
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George and to the brothers Miinchhausen, his chief electoral 
advisers. The king and Carteret were further agreed that the 
desired compensation should be found at the expense of France. 
This would have the double advantage of crippling England’s 
enemy and of avoiding any dangerous irritation of Prussia. It 
must be remembered that Frederick had no objection to an 
equivalent for Maria Theresa,’ provided it was not more than 
an equivalent. Although he was still bound by a defensive 
treaty with France, he was not likely to quit a profitable neutrality 
merely to save the eastern provinces of France. His primary 
aim was the security of Silesia, and Silesia would be more secure 
if Maria Theresa was satisfied elsewhere, than if she was left with 
an uncontrollable longing to recover the lost province. It was 
therefore reasonably safe for Carteret to scheme for a German 
league to recover the avulsa membra imperii.* If he could once 
more seat the old line of dukes in Lorraine, and if he could 
restore Naples and Sicily to Austria, he would undo the evil 
consequences of the Polish Succession war. If he could further 
wrest Alsace from France, he would deprive the Bourbons 
of one of the great bequests of Richelieu. But there was one 
point on which Frederick might be expected to be adamant. 
He would not tolerate the aggrandizement of Austria in Germany, 
and, above all, he would not allow the compensation for Silesia 
to be gained at the expense of the Emperor Charles VII by the 
spoliation of his electorate. Unfortunately for Carteret, Bavaria 
was to Maria Theresa at once the most obvious and the most 
attractive equivalent for Silesia. She was not averse to deprive 
France of Alsace, or to drive Don Carlos from Naples, but one 
or the other was to serve as compensation to the emperor for the 
loss of Bavaria. This was destined to prove a fatal stumbling- 
block at Hanau. 

(2) It must never be forgotten that the death of Charles VI 
not only opened the question of the Austrian succession, but also 
created a vacancy in the empire. The two problems were in their 
essence distinct, but they became almost inextricably mixed 
together because the principal claimant to the succession was also 
the successful candidate for the imperial crown. The ardent 
Belleisle and the more hesitating Fleury failed in their attempt 
to partition the Austrian dominions, but they gained a counter- 
balancing triumph by depriving the Austrian house of an office 
which it had held continuously since 1438 and had come to regard 

1 Hyndford reported to Carteret on 16 July 1743 that Frederick professed the best 
intentions towards Maria Theresa, ‘even so far as not to be against her Hungarian 
Majesty getting somewhere or other an equivalent for Silesia’ (Hyndford Papers, 
ix, fo. 153). 


* This was Pitt’s phrase when he denounced Carteret’s aggressive policy after the 
latter’s dismissal. 
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as virtually a hereditary possession. To Maria Theresa the 
action of the eight electors in passing over her husband was 
almost as great a blow as the loss of Silesia. She resolutely 
refused to recognize the validity of the election on the ground 
that the Bohemian vote had been illegally excluded, or to submit 
to decrees of the diet which had been transferred from Ratisbon 
to Frankfort. All demands for the surrender of the imperial 
archives, so long kept at Vienna, were contemptuously rejected. 
She had already humiliated Charles VII by making him a landless 
and impoverished exile, dependent for his maintenance on the 
bounty of France, and she would continue to do so, if possible, 
until he submitted to her terms. The best thing he could do 
was to resign a dignity which he could not support; and the 
very least was to consent to the election of Francis Stephen as 
king of the Romans. The quarrel was complicated by the fact 
that the empire was technically a neutral power. Charles Albert 
of Bavaria was the belligerent enemy of Austria. At Munich 
he might be attacked and even captured. But, if he resided as 
emperor in an imperial city, such as Augsburg or Frankfort, he 
was immune from hostility. The problem of the empire was not 
only an obstacle to peace, it was also a source of difficulty both 
with England and with Prussia. George II and Carteret might 
desire to get rid of an emperor who was necessarily a puppet of 
France, but they could not evade the awkward fact that the 
elector of Hanover had helped to place him on his uneasy throne. 
And Frederick, resenting the implied contention that the Austrian 
house had a vested right to the imperial office, could not allow 
the complete humiliation of a prince who owed his dignity in 
very large measure to Prussian support. 

(3) While the war was continued to procure compensation 
for Maria Theresa and to find some solution for the problems 
of Germany, there were difficulties in the way of peace in Italy. 
There the protagonist against Austria was Spain, the power with 
which England was actually at war, whereas France in 1743 was 
only a professed auxiliary of Bavaria. Elizabeth Farnese had 
provided for her eldest son by placing him on the throne of 
Naples and Sicily. She now undertook to find a principality for 
Don Philip, who was also son-in-law to Louis XV, by depriving 
Maria Theresa of Lombardy. To any further aggrandizement of 
the Spanish Bourbons England was necessarily opposed. But 
our naval weakness in the Mediterranean allowed a Spanish force 
to be conveyed by sea to Orbitello, while another army under 
Don Philip traversed the south of France to occupy Savoy 
and thence to enter Italy by the Alpine passes. If these troops 
could join together they would, with French auxiliaries and 
teinforeements from Naples, be superior to any armies which 
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Austria could spare from her more pressing needs in Bohemia 
and Germany. The immediate danger was met in 1742 by the 
generalship of Traun, by the diplomacy of Carteret, which 
secured the invaluable assistance of Sardinia, and by the dictatorial 
conduct of Commodore Martin, who coerced Don Carlos into the 
withdrawal of the Neapolitan troops by a threat to bombard 
Naples. But if the successful resistance to the Bourbon: powers 
was to continue, and still more if their hold upon Italy was 
to be destroyed, Sardinia, which held the key of the position, 
must be substantially paid for her services. So far Charles 
Emmanuel had received nothing but undefined assurances, and 
the translation of these into a definite agreement was another 
of the unsolved problems connected with the war. And this 
was a problem which England, as an interested and actual belli- 
gerent, could not possibly neglect. 

Although the obstinacy of Elizabeth Farnese made a speedy 
settlement in Italy improbable, it did not seem equally obvious 
that hostilities should continue in Germany. What was necessary 
to restore peace there was to detach Charles VII from France, 
to bring about some reconciliation between him and Maria 
Theresa, and to procure the withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
the empire. During the winter of 1742-3 many of the diplomatists 
of Europe, amateur and professional, busied themselves with 
efforts to find a solution. Frederick II, always eager to place 
Prussia in the forefront, proposed that he and George II, both 
of whom had voted for Charles VII, should act as joint mediators. 
In spite of his fury at the intrusion of the pragmatic army from 
the Netherlands into Germany, which seemed to him to threaten 
a prolongation of the war, he succeeded in adjusting with Hynd- 
ford the outlines of a joint plan. All French intervention was to 
be excluded, Bavaria was to be raised to a kingdom with an 
arrondissement calculated to produce an increased revenue of 
six million florins, no further cessions were to be demanded from 
Maria Theresa, and the desired enlargement of Bavarian terri- 
tories was to be obtained by the secularization of bishoprics 
(as at Westphalia) and by the mediatization of some of the 
imperial cities. All Bavarian claims to the Austrian succession 
were to be withdrawn, the emperor was to be recognized by 
Maria Theresa, and some agreement come to as to the Bohemian 
vote. Nothing was said about the election of a king of the 
Romans, and Frederick did not conceal his hostility to such 
a measure.’ Neither Carteret nor Miinchhausen offered any 


' Hyndford reported to Carteret on 5 January 1743 that Frederick had said to 
him, ‘Make war on the French in their own country as much as you please, but 
we can’t have foreign troops oppressing the chief of the Empire in his own country’. 
And the king went on: ‘ Ecoutez, my Lord, vous pouvez 4 présent faire la paix pout 
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objection in principle to the joint mediation, or to the restoration 
of Bavaria, or to its aggrandizement,' or to secularization. 
They criticized certain details, such as the actual selection of 
particular bishoprics, and they objected in toto to the proposed 
mediatization on the ground that so many of the imperial cities 
were strongholds of protestantism. Charles VII nearly wrecked 
the scheme at the outset by authorizing Haslang, his agent in 
London, to bring forward proposals of his own on somewhat 
parallel lines, but with the momentous difference that the 
Bavarian claims were to be bought off by cessions on the part of 
Maria Theresa in Bohemia and elsewhere. But Frederick and 
Podewils undertook to bring the emperor to a more reasonable 
frame of mind.” 

In spite of the appearance of substantial agreement between 
England and Prussia, the scheme of reconciliation would have 
been wrecked by the obstinate refusal of Maria Theresa to 
allow Bavaria to be restored, at any rate until some other equi- 
valent had been obtained. And secularization would have 
proved another serious obstacle. It was easy for protestant 
powers, like Prussia and Hanover, to propose the absorption of 
ecclesiastical principalities, and Hanover was believed to have 
designs of her own on the sees of Osnabriick and Hildesheim. 
But it was difficult for Charles VII to accept such proposals, 
to cisk the alienation of the Roman catholic princes, and to 
place so obvious a weapon of attack in the hands of Austria. 
A premature disclosure of the scheme forced the emperor to 
disavow it, and in the meantime it was rendered wholly obsolete 
by the campaign of 1743. France was becoming more and more 
weary of distant fighting in Germany, and Broglie, never a very 
energetic commander, thought more of securing a line of retreat 
for his army than of defending Bavaria. The absence of all 
co-operation between Broglie and Seckendorf made the task 


lEmpereur, mais point de Roi des Romains’ (Hyndford Papers, viii). Later, on 
1 February, Hyndford boasted that, with discreditable duplicity, he had told Valori 
that Frederick had advised an attack on France. The gist of Frederick’s remark had 
been, ‘if you must attack France, do it in France, not in Germany’. 

' Hyndford wrote to Carteret on 18 January 1743 that he had ventured to say that 
neither Maria Theresa nor her allies had any intention of keeping Bavaria. Frederick 
broke in, ‘ Will you guarantee that?’ ‘ Yes, Sir, if there is no other difficulty in the 
way of peace, my master will guarantee that.’ Later Hyndford put into French 
for the Prussian government a dispatch of Carteret of 1/12 March, and inserted these 
words: ‘ Que par rapport 4 la Baviére, le Roy mon maitre n’a rien a redire contre sa 
restitution, ni méme contre son érection en royaume ’ (ibid. fo. 314). 

* Haslang’s project is in the Hyndford Papers, vii, fo. 64, and was sent to him by 
Carteret on 4/15 January 1743. Podewils’ assurances that Prussia would force 
reasonable terms on Charles VII were reported by Hyndford on 1 February (ibid. 
fo. 134). See also an account of the discrepancy between the Prussian and the imperial 


proposals in a frank letter from Carteret to William of Hesse in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
22527, fo. 93. ay 
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of Charles of Lorraine an easy one. No pitched battle was either 
possible or necessary, one garrison after another surrendered, and 
finally Seckendorf, deserted by the French, agreed with Kheven- 
hiiller to the convention of Niederschénfeld, by which the 
Bavarian troops, converted into neutral imperial forces, were 
to be withdrawn from the electorate. Charles VII had already 
departed, first to Augsburg, where he found Austrian cavalry 
officers carousing in the next-door house,’ and thence to more 
secure seclusion at Frankfort. Bavaria was as completely in 
the hands of Maria Theresa as the recovered kingdom of Bohemia, 
to which she had gone in May to receive the homage of the estates. 
There might have been a chance of her recovery if the second 
French army under Noailles had succeeded in crushing the 
pragmatic army at Dettingen (27 June). But George II’s lucky 
escape from the trap in which his composite forces had been 
involved, and his success in reaching his base of supplies at 
Hanau, rendered it impossible for Noailles to risk any eastward 
advance, and in the end he retreated to the Rhine. Bavaria 
was left to its fate. 

In these humiliating circumstances Charles VII could no 
longer hope to negotiate upon equal terms. He did not entirely 
trust Frederick, and he did not wish to be too dependent upon 
Prussian patronage. He therefore determined to throw himself 
on the mercy of George II, and to obtain through him the best 
terms that might yet be extorted from Maria Theresa. His 
emissary, whom he had selected on 18 May, seemed to be singularly 
well fitted for the task. William of Hesse was administrator at 
Cassel for his elder brother, Frederick, who had been king of 
Sweden since 1720, as the husband of Ulrica Eleanor, the sister of 
Charles XII. Prince William was a sturdy protestant, and was 
always exasperated by a suggestion that France should paralyse 
England by supporting the Pretender and encouraging a Jacobite 
rising. But he had been from the first a consistent supporter of 
Charles VII, and was suspected of a desire to obtain from a 
grateful emperor the elevation of Hesse into a tenth electorate.” 
At the same time he was closely connected with England and 
Hanover, his son and heir having married the Princess Mary, 
one of the daughters of George II. He had displayed a mercenary 


1 The story about the emperor’s annoyance by Austrian cavalry in Augsburg is 
told in a letter by William of Hesse to Carteret of 18 June 1743 (Carteret Papers, 
Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 22527). It is a curious illustration of the neutrality of an imperial 
city in the immediate vicinity of the actual war. 

2 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32804 (Newcastle Papers, vol. cxix), fo. 45, translation of 
a letter from the Nuncio at Frankfort to the cardinal secretary of state at Rome: 
* The Princes of Hesse are well inclined to the Emperor, perhaps in hopes at some time 
to attain the electoral dignity so much desired by them. For which reason they will 
never openly take any engagement contrary to the service of his Imperial Majesty’ 
(10 March 1744), 
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impartiality in the war, as 6,000 Hessians, under his brother 
George, were serving in British pay with the pragmatic army, 
while another contingent was in the service of the emperor. 
From an early date in 1742 he had been in intermittent corre- 
spondence with George II and Carteret as to the best means 
of detaching Charles VII from his dependent alliance with 
France. Hanau, where George II was now encamped, and 
where the momentous negotiation was to take place, was a 
possession of his own, and he had some acute controversies with 
the British government as to the use they had made of his 
town. Finally, he was on intimate terms with the king of Prussia, 
who seems to have had a real liking for him in spite, or perhaps 
because, of a slight estimate of his ability. 

Of the proceedings at Hanau we have a full and accurate 
account, not only in the Carteret and Newcastle Papers in the 
British Museum, but also in a narrative drawn up by William of 
Hesse and published by him in somewhat sensational circum- 
stances in the following year.” There is no discrepancy as to the 
facts or the documents, though these supply no conclusive evidence 
as to motives on either side. But there is no reason to question 
the transparent sincerity of Prince William, who was evidently 
eager to succeed in his mission, who at one moment confidently 
reckoned on success, and who was equally disappointed and 
chagrined when his hopes were cruelly dashed to the ground. 
Nor is there much doubt as to the motives of the members of the 
English regency, who were ostensibly responsible for wrecking the 
negotiation. Newcastle was no Machiavelli, and though one 
might discount his letters to Carteret, there is no reason to suspect 
insincerity in his private letters to Hardwicke and Lord Orford. 
The supreme difficulty is to read the inner mind of Carteret and 
of George II, who seem to have acted in complete accord in the 
matter, and who have made no confidential disclosures. It 
must be remembered that George II had left England at the 
beginning of May, that he had gone to Hanover before joining 
the army, that during his absence the administration was in the 
hands of a council of regency, of which the principal members 
were Wilmington, the two Pelham brothers, and Lord Hard- 
wicke, and that these men had granted full powers to Carteret, 
the sole minister who accompanied the king. In such circum- 
stances it was inevitable that ministers at home should regard 
with some jealousy and mistrust the colleague who possessed 


? Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 22527 (Carteret Papers) contains Carteret’s correspondence 
with William of Hesse in 1742, 1743, and 1744. The volume is of considerable interest. 

* Copies of William of Hesse’s narrative are preserved in several collections of 
papers in the British Museum, notably in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 22527, which contains 
most of Carteret’s papers relating to Hanau. But it can most easily be consulted in 
Preussische Staatsschriften, i. (Berlin, 1877) 633-8. 
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such unlimited authority coupled with the influence which per- 
sonal intercourse with their royal master might confer. Even the 
harmless Harrington had been suspected of disloyal use of his 
privileged position when he went with the king to Hanover in 
1741. Such suspicion was multiplied a hundredfold in the case 
of the brilliant and self-confident Carteret, who had never become 
assimilated with the former colleagues of Walpole, who did not 
conceal the scantiness of his respect for their opinions, who 
was notoriously more favoured by the king, and who did not even 
take the trouble to keep them well informed of his proceedings 
by any regular correspondence. Newcastle’s letters are full of 
denunciations of the taciturnity of ‘my Brother-Secretary ’. 

The credentials of William of Hesse consisted of a letter from 
the emperor to George II, dated 18 May 1743, in which he placed 
himself in the king’s hands, provided the terms adjusted with 
Austria were consistent with his honour and with the maintenance 
of the imperial dignity to which George II had helped to raise 
him. This letter was presented at Hanover on 4 June. On his 
way to Hanover Prince William had been an honoured guest at 
Berlin from 26 May to 2 June.' Although we have no information 
as to what passed between him and the Prussian king, it is impos- 
sible to suppose that he concealed from his host the object of his 
mission. But it is noteworthy that Charles VII’s letter made 
no mention of Prussia or of joint mediation, and this subsequently 
roused Frederick to suspect that he was being deliberately 
excluded. Nothing of importance transpired at the Hanover 
interview. Carteret told the prince that (1) there could be no 
cessions from Maria Theresa; (2) the Bavarian claims must be 
given up; (3) the emperor must detach himself from France ; 
(4) no injury must be inflicted on any secular state, whether 
protestant or catholic. With this cold comfort William proceeded 
to rejoin the emperor at Frankfort in order to discuss how these 
instructions could be fulfilled. To a suggested cessation of arms 
pending a settlement Carteret had given a decided negative. 
After sending a full report of what had passed to Newcastle, and 
also to Robinson at Vienna, Carteret proceeded with his royal 
master to the army, and after the battle of Dettingen William 
of Hesse came to Hanau to renew the negotiation. In the 
interval Newcastle had replied to Carteret that the desire in 
England was for a general peace, and not for a mere treaty to 
extricate the emperor from his difficulties.” 

‘ Hyndford Papers, ix, fo. 53, Hyndford to Carteret, 30 May 1743: * Prince 
William of Hesse arrived here on the 26th in the evening ; he is lodged in the Palace 
and has great honours showed him; ’tis said he sets out for Hanover on Saturday or 
Sunday next.’ Hyndford adds that he cannot discover the intention of his journey, 


and it is characteristic of Carteret that he never enlightened his envoy at Berlin. 
2 Newcastle to Carteret, 4/15 July 1923, in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 22536, fo. 57. 
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William of Hesse brought to Hanau on 5 July the preliminary 
terms upon which Charles VII was willing to come to a settlement 
with Austria. They were embodied in five articles. (1) The 
French auxiliaries were to be dismissed and to quit the empire, 
provided that at the same time Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate 
were evacuated and restored by the Austrians, and that the com- 
posite pragmatic army also departed from the empire. (2) As 
the emperor’s hereditary states have been ruined by the war, 
he must receive, pending a complete settlement, an adequate 
revenue to enable him to maintain both a military force and the 
imperial dignity. (3) The final settlement of a firm and solid 
peace is to be entrusted to the empire and to the other mediating 
powers. (4) and (5) There is to be a complete amnesty and 
a release of all prisoners. To these proposals Carteret returned 
a formal reply on 7 July to the effect that the king must act in 
complete accord with Maria Theresa, that the latter may not be 
unwilling to help the emperor provided the French troops are 
immediately dismissed, and that no assurance can be given that 
Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate will be préalablement restored. 
The king will do his best both for the restoration of territories 
and in other matters, provided the empire is rid of the French 
troops. On 8 July Carteret forwarded copies of the two docu- 
ments—the emperor’s proposals and his own reply—both to 
London and to Vienna. But in his letter to Robinson he abstained 
from any instructions to press for concessions to the emperor. 

Prince William carried Carteret’s unsatisfactory reply to 
Frankfort, and returned with the emperor’s protest against the 
unfairness of asking him to dismiss his auxiliaries before he had 
obtained any assurance as to the recovery of his dominions. 
He reiterated his former proposals, and the only suggested 
concession was that he would accept an English assurance that 
Bavaria would be restored as soon as the French had gone. 
Matters had apparently come to a deadlock, and it would have 
caused no surprise if the negotiations had been broken off at this 
point. The French had already virtually quitted Germany, 
so that their dismissal was no longer an asset for bargaining. 
And the resolute omission of all resignation of the Bavarian 
claims on the Austrian succession was a fatal bar to any final 
agreement. But, for some unexplained reason, Carteret at this 
stage set to work to adjust more comprehensive terms. The 
order of the various clauses was altered at his dictation, and 

* Copies of the proposals and of Carteret’s reply were also given to the Austrian 
generals at Hanau and distributed broadcast among the allied courts. This publicity 
contrasts strongly with the comparative secrecy as to the subsequent negotiations. 
Robinson reported on 24 July that the ministers at Vienna were less pleased than 


the generals. ‘This ill humour arose from the word Restitution’ (State Papers, 
For., Germany, 160). 
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by the evening of 14 July a draft scheme, under the heading 
‘ Projet et Idées ’, had been drawn up of the terms to be suggested 
to Maria Theresa. With it was associated a ‘ Projet d’ Assurance 
Secréte entre Sa Majesté Impériale et le Roy de Grande-Bretagne’. 
These two documents constitute the so-called treaty of Hanau. 
William of Hesse was so confident that Carteret’s participation in 
drafting the articles had committed him to the scheme that he 
wrote a jubilant letter to Charles VII, and the emperor, an 
optimist even in the darkest days, began to reckon on a speedy 
return to his beloved Munich. 

The more important of the two documents consisted of eight 
articles, of which the last two dealt with the proposed amnesty 
and release of prisoners. The other six articles were finally 
placed in the following order. (1) The emperor will dismiss the 
French troops, and will procure their departure from the empire. 
(2) The emperor will set himself, in concord with his Britannic 
Majesty, to procure joint action of the empire with the maritime 
powers to make France consent to a stable and general peace. 
(3) To compensate the emperor for the loss of French supplies 
and for the ruin of his dominions, he is to receive an adequate 
monthly subsidy for his maintenance, to begin in the month 
following the signature of the agreement, and to continue until 
means have been found, in concert with the empire, to supply 
him with a revenue sufficient to maintain the imperial dignity and 
also that of Bavaria, which is to be made a kingdom. (4) As the 
queen of Hungary cannot be asked to restore Bavaria and the 
Upper Palatinate until she has been satisfied as to the Bavarian 
claims to her own dominions, the emperor is to renounce those 
claims for himself and his descendants. (5) As soon as this act 
of renunciation has been executed, the lost provinces are to be 
restored. (6) Maria Theresa is to recognize Charles VII as 
emperor, he is to recognize her as queen of Hungary and Bohemia, 
and the emperor is to take steps to procure the restoration of the 
Bohemian vote in the diet. 

As a necessary interval must elapse before these proposed 
terms could be sent to Vienna and Austrian approval obtained, 
and as the pecuniary needs of the emperor were pressing, it was 
necessary to provide for his maintenance in the meantime. This 
was the primary purpose of the supplementary ‘ Projet d’ Assu- 
rance’, by which the British king was pledged (1) to endeavour 
to procure Austrian assent to the above terms; (2) to obtain, if 
possible, further advantages for the emperor, but not at the 
expense of Maria Theresa ; and (3) to pay three sums of 100,000 

1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 22527, Von Donop( Hessian agent at Frankfort) to Assebourg: 


*L’Empereur m’a témoigné une joye indescribable en apprenant que l’affaire prenoit 
un si heureux train’ (16 July 1743). 
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crowns to the emperor, the first on the signature of the present 
document, and the other two at successive intervals of twenty 
days. 

William of Hesse, by his own account, seems to have expected 
both documents to be signed on 15 July. But it is clear that the 
first document was not in a form which was ripe for signature, 
and could at best be regarded as raw material out of which 
a treaty could be constructed. But the ‘ Projet d’Assurance ’, 
which would have committed the British government to the 
championship of the adjusted terms, could have been signed, 
and Carteret had sufficient powers to enable him to sign it. 
But at the last moment, without any previous warning, he 
declared that he must send the documents to London in order 
to ascertain whether parliament would support the scheme, that 
it would be unfair to the emperor to give promises which it 
might be impossible to fulfil, that the delay would not exceed 
a fortnight, that he had no doubt that so beneficial a scheme 
would receive the approval of the other ministers, that, as a sign 
of goodwill, the king would immediately pay the first 100,000 
crowns, and that, as soon as English assent had been obtained, 
the king hoped to gratify the emperor beyond his fondest hopes. 
Prince William was profoundly disappointed and annoyed by 
the unexpected delay, but it was impossible for a suppliant 
to cavil at Carteret’s decision, and it was necessary to wait with 
pretended patience for the decision from London. The proffered 
dole of 100,000 crowns seemed rather humiliating to the emperor, 
but it was deemed hazardous to irritate George II by refusal, 
and all that could be done to sweeten acceptance was to couple 
it with a request that the British king should press Austria to 
abstain from levying contributions upon the unfortunate 
Bavarians. But Carteret could hardly fail to urge that it was 
for the giver rather than the recipient to attach conditions to 
a gift, and the haggling was still going on when the return of the 
messenger from England put an end to the negotiation. The 
money was never paid, and Charles VII had to fall back upon 
subsidies from France. 

How far Carteret was in earnest in declaring that he and 
the king were in favour of the proposed terms is to this day 
wrapped in mystery. But there is one consideration which may 
well have commended the bargain to George II. It was altogether 
his own work, and the distasteful joint mediation of Prussia 
had been entirely excluded. In the earlier proposals of the 
emperor article 3 was doubtless intended to include Prussia 
among the mediating powers, but no such article was inserted 
in the terms as finally adjusted on 15 July. Frederick had nothing 
more to do with them than any other member of the empire. 
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The Prussian king must have known about Prince William’s 
embassy and must have had a shrewd idea of the terms which 
would be suggested. But the rumours from Hanau that an 
agreement was being adjusted without his being consulted 
excited his indignation. He determined to send to Hanau 
Count Finckenstein,’ destined later to be a foreign secretary at 
Berlin for half a century, with a personal letter to Carteret, who 
was little used to such attentions from that source. Fincken- 
stein, who arrived on 17 July, was instructed to thrust himself 
at all costs into the negotiations, and to insist that the British 
ministry had committed itself months ago to the principle of 
joint intervention.2 But Carteret would talk of nothing but 
general topics, and George II treated the Prussian envoy with 
a discourtesy which Frederick never forgave, and for which he 
characteristically retaliated in his own treatment of Hyndford.’ 

Meanwhile Carteret had to carry out his promise. He did not 
send any communication of the draft terms to Vienna. But he 
did transmit the two documents of 15 July to London, though 
William of Hesse charged him in his later narrative with never 
having done so. They were sent off on the 16th with a covering 
letter to Newcastle, in which Carteret commented upon the 
proposals to be made to Austria. He pointed out that articles | 
and 2 were what we had always demanded, but might be more 
strongly worded ; that article 3 had been taken ad referendum, 
but the last part, about the continuance of the subsidy, must be 
left out; that article 4 had always been insisted upon as a 
sine qua non; that 6 was essential and there would be no 
difficulty about it with the empire; and that 7 and 8 could 
easily be adjusted. He concluded by declaring that, though he 
had full powers, he would do nothing until he had the opinion of 
his colleagues at home. In a private letter of the same date he 
informed Newcastle that the king, thinking it of vital importance 
to gain the emperor or to keep him in suspense, had decided 
to risk 100,000 crowns under the head of secret service money, 
and had signed a warrant for that sum. If the emperor accepted, 


+ Hyndford reported to Carteret that he had vainly tried to obstruct the sending 
of a Prussian envoy, and in his dispatch of 20 July 1743 drew a very unflattering picture 
of Finckenstein. ‘My Lord, you cannot be too much upon your guard against this 
little spy, who I am certain will in all his reports put the worst construction upon 
things, for he is the quintessence of Prussian fourberie. He is extremely polite, in- 
sinuating, and affected, and I cannot make a truer likeness of him than by saying he 
resembles his master in everything ’ (Hyndford Papers, ix, fo. 164). 

* Pol. Corr. ii. 390, Frederick to Podewils, 26 July 1743: ‘II m’importe trop 
d’avoir les mains dans cette négociation. C’est pourquoi il faut que le comte de 
Finckenstein s’en méle, soit & tort ou 4 travers. . . . Il semble, par ce que Carteret 
dit 4 Finck, que le roi d’Angleterre voudrait bien faire les choses tout seul, sans le 
concours des autres: mais il faut s’obstrudre et négocier en dépit de tout le monde.’ 

* For Finckenstein’s report see ibid. pp. 390-1. 
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we should draw him into all our,measures. If he refused, the 
warrant would be cancelled and never heard of.' 

It is vital to remember that this communication reached 
London at a time of acute ministerial tension. Lord Wilmington, 
the figure-head whom Pulteney had insisted upon promoting 
as first lord of the treasury in Walpole’s place, had died on 
2/13 July, and for five weeks what had come to be regarded 
as the first office in the state was vacant pending the decision of 
the king. George II was said to have virtually promised the post, 
when vacant, to Henry Pelham, and Newcastle, with Hardwicke 
and other colleagues, was eager to secure his brother’s promotion. 
On the other hand, Carteret made no secret that he was pledged 
to support the claims of Lord Bath (Pulteney), and Carteret had 
the king’s ear. In these circumstances the home ministers 
viewed with more than the usual mistrust all proposals from their 
absent colleague, whom they suspected of a willingness to curry 
favour with the king by encouraging his Hanoverian predilec- 
tions. The ill feeling between the British and the Hanoverian 
forces in the pragmatic army, which had been immensely increased 
by and since the battle of Dettingen, and of which Newcastle 
had ample information in letters from the duke of Richmond, 
stimulated this suspicion. Also Newcastle, naturally distrustful, 
always entertained the strange belief that Carteret was only 
a half-hearted supporter of the war and of the Austrian cause. 
He admitted his merit in putting an end to Hanoverian neutrality 
and in buying off Prussia, but he accused him of obstructing the 
march of the pragmatic army into Germany, and held him 
responsible for its inactivity after Dettingen. These suspicions 
were not only shared but were openly expressed by Lord Stair, 
who threw up his command in disgust at what he regarded as 
a deliberate decision to desert Maria Theresa.” The charge of 
Hanoverianism was an easy and obvious weapon of attack in 
the eighteenth century, and it was indiscriminately employed 
against Carteret by all his enemies, but it rests upon little sub- 
stantial evidence. It is difficult to see how Hanoverian interests 
were directly affected by either the acceptance or the rejection of 
the Hanau propositions, and it is still more difficult to see how 
Carteret’s notorious desire for an aggressive war against the 


* Carteret’s twoletters of 16 July are in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 22536 (Carteret Papers). 

* The latest biographer of Lord Hardwicke adopts this view. ‘In July 1743 the 
King and Lord Carteret, without consulting the ministers at home, suddenly abandoned 
the whole policy of supporting Austria, and entered into negotiations at Hanau with 
the Emperor, the rival of Austria and the ally of France’ (Yorke, Life of Hardwicke, 
i. 321). Mr. Yorke might have noted that the whole aim of the negotiations was to 
reconcile the emperor with Austria and to detach him from France. This can hardly 
be described as ‘a total reversal of British policy ’, especially as it had been pursued 
for many months beforehand. 
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house of Bourbon could be combined with a deliberate alienation 
of Austria. The atmosphere of suspicion, however, must be 
allowed for in considering Newcastle’s reply and his confidential 
letters on the subject to his colleagues. 

Newcastle wrote on 15/26 July that Carteret’s letter and 
enclosures had been carefully considered by the lord chancellor, the 
lord president (Harrington), Henry Pelham, and himself. They 
referred to a previous letter of 3/14 June, in which the late 
Lord Wilmington and Lord Bath had concurred, when they had 
pointed out that the French were more vulnerable in Germany 
than in their own territories, and that a separate peace with the 
emperor involved the risk of bringing the war into dangerous 
proximity to Britain.! The views then expressed were confirmed 
by the obvious difficulty of bringing about such a treaty, which 
was obvious from the documents forwarded by Carteret. For 
example, the third article for providing a monthly subsidy 
presented an insuperable difficulty. Who was to pay it? And 
by the terms of the article it might be permanent. Obviously 
Maria Theresa would be neither able nor willing to pay. It was 
equally certain that the British parliament would refuse to bear 
such a burden, and, besides, the assurances in article 2 were not 
worth it. The ministers urged that Austria should be immediately 
informed, and that all the allied troops should be concentrated 
against France so as to force on a general peace. Such a peace 
must include the demolition of Dunkirk and adequate security 
against any assistance to Spain on the part of France. 

An illuminating commentary on this letter, and on the spirit 
which dictated it, is supplied by the following extracts from 
a letter from Newcastle to Lord Orford, who was frequently 
consulted by his former colleagues, and on whose influence with 
the king they specially relied at this time to support Henry 
Pelham against Lord Bath. With the letter went a copy of 
Newcastle’s reply to Carteret, and Orford was asked to send his 
comments and advice on the situation. 


My lively Brother abroad is not yet ripe for breaking with us. . . . German 
politics, German measures, and (what perhaps is near as bad as either) 
German manners, will make it difficult for any ministers to go on with 
safety and success. . . . By all account there is but one Englishman either 
heard or regarded. Our general is no more consulted in the operations of 
war than we have been in the negotiations that have been carrying on 
either for war or peace. . . . The scheme abroad is certainly to set ourselves 
at the head of the Empire. To appear a good German and to prefer the 


1 In a private letter to Carteret of 31 May Newcastle had expressed similar views. 
‘I dread having France and Spain singly on our hands. . .. The Emperor is the weak 
point of their question ; he is more than half conquered already ; there we must press 
France, and there we shall get the better of them.’ 
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welfare of the Germanic body to all other considerations, this is the 
principle upon which my Brother Secretary set out at Hanover, and this 
is now the sole object. In order to this the Emperor must be gained, that 
is bought, the French must evacuate the Empire, and perhaps some 
assurance be given them that they may do it with safety, which, if so, 
accounts for the most unaccountable inaction of our army since the battle 
of Dettingen. . . . Your friends here, suspecting a little what might be the 
carte de pais there, represented so long ago as the 3¢ June [0.s.] against 
a separate treaty between the Emperor and the Queen of Hungary, whereby 
Germany might be cleared, and we and perhaps the Dutch exposed to the 
resentment of France and Spain without being assured of the effectual 
assistance of the Queen of Hungary. No notice was taken of this representa- 
tion, but about ten days ago a letter comes from my Brother Secretary 
inclosing a draught of articles of a treaty between the Emperor, the King, 
and the Queen of Hungary, and a draught of a private convention between 
the Emperor and the King, whereby we were to advance immediately 
300,000 crowns to the Emperor (for 100,000 of which there is now actually 
an order given under the disguise of contingencies for the army) ; and the 
Emperor to have besides a large monthly subsidy till he had got, in per- 
petuity, an increase of dominions suitable to his dignity and the honour 
of his house, which subsidy might have remained consequently for ever. 
And by whom it was to be paid I leave you to judge, though that was not 
yet particularly mentioned. This was referred to us for consideration ; 
my Lord Carteret would do nothing conclusively without the Queen of 
Hungary, who knew nothing of. all this, nor without the knowledge and 
approbation of his colleagues in England. Much was said of the great figure 
the King made, that this step wes to engage the Emperor and the Empire 
to form a concert with the maritime powers for the public good and to oblige 
France to consent to a solid peace. Not the appearance of a reason or proof 
to show how France would or could be obliged to consent to a peace by 

this step. In short the reasonings, or rather insinuations, to induce us to 

approve were: If you don’t do this, you now can do nothing but attack 

the French in their own frontiers, which will be to great disadvantage. 

If you do it, you will have the Emperor and Empire on your side. And a 

sort of insinuation that this measure was necessary either to secure peace 

or to carry on the war, neither of which appeared to us." 


It is characteristic that Orford delayed his reply till 14/21 August, 
and then evaded the continental problems altogether, merely 
urging that if the treasury is offered to Pelham, ‘ however circum- 
scribed, conditional, or disagreeable, even under a probability 
of not being able to go on, it must be accepted ’. 

Newcastle’s letter to Carteret, reeking as it did with disappro- 
bation and mistrust, was not in itself a veto on negotiations with 
the emperor, and was not so regarded. Not only did Carteret 
continue to discuss a possible reconciliation with Haslang, the 

* Newcastle to Orford, 22 July/2 August, 1743, in Brit. Mus. MS. 32700 (Newcastle 
Papers, xv), fos. 314-17. The italics are Newcastle’s. a 


* Orford to Newcastle, 14/21 August 1743, in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32701. 
VOL, XXXVIII.—NO. CLI. pd 
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agent of Charles VII, and with Wasner, the able envoy of 
Austria, but he obstinately adhered to the contention that 
Austria could not possibly keep possession of Bavaria.’ In this 
he was in accord with Lord Hardwicke, and with Henry Pelham, 
the most level-headed of the ministers at home.? But the letter 
did put an end to the so-called ‘ treaty’ of Hanau, and to the 
mission of William of Hesse. Carteret could not conceal the fact 
that it was now impossible for him to sign the ‘ Projet d’ Assur- 
ance’, though he had continued to inspire the prince with 
confident hopes during the intervening fortnight. After the 
return of the messenger he verbally informed the prince that 
the English ministers were not inclined to free the emperor from 
his embarrassments, and that they preferred to leave him as 
a burthen upon France. He added that the emperor had only 
verbally severed himself from France, and that he ought to show 
more confidence in the British king, whose support was his only 
resource. Finally, under pressure, he drew up a written reply 
on 3 August to the following effect : 


That, as the reply from England was not what had been expected, it was 
necessary to turn to the Queen of Hungary to obtain something for the 
Emperor ; that, if the Emperor would give a confidential statement of his 
final conditions, an attempt would be made to get the best possible terms 
for him, that the Queen of Hungary would be at once appealed to for her 
last word, and that, once the agreement was made with her, England would 
be able on her side to do something for the Emperor. 


This chilling answer, less encouraging than the previous reply 
of 7 July, was too much for the patience of William of Hesse. 
He came to the conclusion that he had been deliberately deluded 
with false hopes, and quitted Hanau in high dudgeon. His 
subsidy treaty with England was allowed to expire, and in the 
next year he joined the league of Frankfort, became thereby 
virtually an ally of France, in spite of his disapproval of French 
encouragement of the Jacobites, while the 6,000 Hessians were 
transferred to aid Charles VII in that temporary recovery of 
Bavaria which gladdened the last days of his unsuccessful life. 
The desire to justify his desertion in the eyes of his English 


? Robinson writes to Carteret on 27 August that Ulefeld had complained ‘that 
even by this last courier your Lordship had spoken more plainly than ever to M. Wasner 
of the immediate restitution of Bavaria’ (State Papers, For., Germany, 159). And 
on the same date Carteret wrote to Newcastle : ‘ as to Bavaria, gained by a providential 
rapidity of success, I tell the Queen she can’t keep it iusto titulo, because not one state 
in the Empire will consent to her occupation of.it’ (Brit. Mus. Add, MS. 32701; 
Coxe, Henry Pelham, i. 87). 

? Hardwicke to Mr. Stone, 4 September 1743, in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32701: 
‘ I cannot help thinking that opinidtreté of the Court of Vienna about retaining Bavaria 
and the Upper Palatinate intolerable, though I do apprehend the restitution has been 
proposed too early.’ 
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friends was the chief motive for Prince William’s intervention 
in the fierce controversy about Hanau which arose in the autumn 
of 1744. 

Another prince who did not conceal his annoyance at the 
failure of the Hanau negotiations was Frederick the Great. 
There can be no doubt that the desire to keep Frederick quiet 
and appeased’? was one of the reasons which led Carteret to 
meddle with the ticklish question of the restitution of Bavaria, 
and to run the risk, which Newcastle and other critics exaggerated, 
of alienating Maria Theresa. If he had been a free agent, he would 
probably have treated Finckenstein with more courtesy than 
George II allowed him to show. Frederick’s professions of German 
patriotism were doubtless exaggerated and insincere, but there 
is no reason to question the sincerity of his interest in the cause 
of Charles VII, and he had ample cause to resent the threatened 
Austrian annexation of Bavaria and the concentration of two 
electorates in a single hand. For this reason, while he had resented 
his own exclusion from the Hanau proposals, he was none the less 
indignant at their apparent rejection. His wrath was visited upon 
the unfortunate Lord Hyndford, who knew nothing about the 
matter. Carteret had received intelligence from the new arch- 
bishop of Mainz—a partisan of Austria who owed his election 
largely to the presence in Germany of the pragmatic army— 
of a curious overture said to have been made by Hatsel, sub- 
intendant of Strasburg, on behalf of Marshal Noailles. This 
took the form of a request that the archbishop should suggest 
to Austria the conclusion of peace on the basis that France 
would consent to the election of the young archduke as king of 
the Romans and would aid Maria Theresa in the reconquest of 
Silesia. As a sign of goodwill Carteret instructed Hyndford to 
carry the news to Frederick, and at the same time to point out 
that it was probably only an attempt to sow dissension among the 
allies of Austria.2, Hyndford, who was having a very dull time 
at Berlin, set out to carry what seemed to him an interesting 
dispatch to Frederick at Glogau. To his intense astonishment he 
was received with a storm of indignation. Frederick made an 


* Before he returned to England Carteret wrote from Hanover to Robinson about 

Frederick: ‘ Maybe the greatest service that has been done the court of Vienna this 
year has been brought about by knowing how to keep that Prince this year in inaction ’ 

(State Papers, For., Germany, 159, Carteret to Robinson, 7 November 1743). When he 

wrote these complacent words he can hardly have anticipated what prominence 

ong be assigned to his own conduct in this year as stirring Frederick to action in 

44, 

. _Apparently more importance was attached at Vienna to Hatsel’s propositions. 

writes to Carteret on 4 August 1743: ‘I did not like Count Ulfeld’s confused 

way last night of talking of those propositions, and his dislike of your Lordship’s 


intention to advertise the King of Prussia of that incident’ (State Papers, For., 
Germany, 159). 
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unprintable comment on the Hatsel revelations, and then suddenly 
burst out with his grievance. 


Est-ce qu’on ne restituera pas les pais de l’Empereur ? My Lord Carteret 
a oublié ce qu’il m’a promis touchant la Baviére, et il a bien joué le pauvre 
Prince de Hesse. De quelle maniére et en quoi, Sire, car je n’en sais rien. 
O! je le sais fort bien. Est-ce aux insulaires de donner la loi & l’Empire ? 


To complete the astonishment of the envoy, Frederick sent for 
his carriage, raced Hyndford back to Berlin, beat him, and at 
once summoned Valori to a private conference. Hyndford, 
‘ farouche comme tous les Ecossais ’, as Podewils described him,! 
was not prepared to submit to what he called the ‘ brutalities ’ 
of Glogau. His protest extorted a sort of apology from the king, 
who declared that he was tired and out of humour, ‘ and that the 
King my master had hid from him some negotiations which 
were on foot at Frankfort, and particularly a proposition which 
had been sent to England, although it was not approved of ’ 
RicuarRD LopGe. 


APPENDIX. 
Carteret’s Assurances as to an Equivalent for Silesia. 

The following extracts from the Robinson Papers (vols. xxxii and xxxiv), 
which have been furnished by Mr. D. B. Horn, M.A., throw a clear light 
upon the nature and the limitations of the assurances given by the British 
government to Maria Theresa at the time of the treaty of Breslau with 
regard to some eventual compensation for the loss of Silesia. They have 
an important bearing on the difficulty of pressing any such agreement 
as that outlined at Hanau upon the court of Vienna, and also upon the 
Austrian demands for a renewal of similar assurances after the signature 
of the treaty of Worms. 

Robinson to Carteret, 19 June, n.s., 1742 (Secret), sends Ulefeld’s 
“Secret Reflections ’, and adds: ‘ To own the truth, one of the greatest 
difficulties I have been under of late was the not being able to give any 
authentick immediate declaration on the part of England, much less of any 
intention to indemnify by one means or another Her Hungarian Majesty 
for the sacrifice of Silesia. And even though the sacrifice is made, nothing 
can in this moment give any ease to this afflicted princess but the hope 
that one or other or all of said Reflections may be seriously entered into 
and improved as far as may be possible’ (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 23864, 
Robinson Papers, xxxiv, fo. 1706). 

The relevant article in the ‘ Secret Reflections’ is no. 7, which lays 
down the principle that the house of Bourbon must be deprived of what it 


Pol. Corr. ii. 159. 

* Robinson states that great interest was excited in Vienna by the news of Hynd- 
ford’s ill treatment at Glogau. Both the Austrian ministers and Robinson himself 
thought ‘ that it was clear that the King of Prussia expected that the Emperor should 
be restored to his country, and that he thought your lordship had only amused the 
Prince of Hesse’ (Robinson to Carteret, 21 August 1743, in State Papers, For., Germany, 
159). Hyndford’s account of his experiences is to be found in his dispatches of 15 and 
20 August in State Papers, For., Prussia, 57, and in the Hyndford Papers, vol. ix. 
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has unjustly acquired, and adds: ‘Ce qui est l’unique moyen de relever 
tant soit peu la maison d’Autriche, est d’arrondir ses états du cété de la 
Baviére, en donnant un autre équivalent 4 |’Electeur de ce nom, et de 
satisfaire le Roi de Sardaigne sans que le peu qui resteroit 4 la Reine de 
ses états d’Italie fit plus & charge que de la moindre utilité.’ The imperial 
crown must also be restored in due season to the house of Austria. 

Carteret to Robinson, 29 June, o.s., 1742. Full instructions, especially 
upon Ulefeld’s paper of secret points, will be sent to him by Porter. ‘In 
the meantime you may assure the Austrian ministers that it is far from 
the King’s intentions to propose to the Queen to make any further cession 
of any part of her German dominions to anybody whatsoever, but that 
on the contrary she will find His Majesty in a disposition rather to assist 
in procuring her an equivalent for what she has already lost’ (Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 23811). 

Private autograph letter from Newcastle to Robinson, 5 July, 0.s., 
1742: ‘The Queen of Hungary will never hear from us of any further 
concessions in Germany. On the contrary, we hope it may be practicable 
to procure some dédommagement for her from her enemies ’ (ibid.). 

On 8 August, n.s., Porter arrived at Vienna. The following extract 
is from a paper in Robinson’s own hand, to which he has prefixed the 
note, ‘ Taken down from Mr. Porter’s own mouth and read in French to 
the Austrian ministers. T. Robinson.’ After a preamble expressing 
agreement with the ‘Secret Reflections’ that French power must be 
reduced, there follow the words : ‘ It is the King’s absolute view to obtain 
some part in Germany to aggrandize the Queen and to make her amends. 
That as the Emperor has already made overtures for an accommodation 
and the Court of Vienna’s intention does not appear to dethrone him, 
and that if a negotiation with him should take place, it should be on the 
conditions to aggrandize him at the expense of France, by giving him for 
his life at least some part or all of Alsatia or what may be obtained on that 
side, in order that the Queen may be the more easily made amends on the 
side of Bavaria. But, as it is not the King’s intention to have the imperial 
crown continued in the family of Bavaria, he will make it his principal 
endeavour to have the Grand Duke King of the Romans. That the King 
is no less determined to bring the French to make an absolute restitution 
of Lorraine in favour of Prince Charles, that by the late proposal made 
from the Emperor through the Prince of Hesse’s canal, with respect to 
which His Majesty gave no answer but to refer him to the Queen of 
Hungary, and that nothing was to be done but by her consent and advice 
[the correspondence with William of Hesse at this time is in Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 22527], that in that case by detaching him from France and 
seconding his endeavours in the Empire might render our views more 
extensive with regard to the Queen, to which His Majesty would lend 
his most effectual concurrence and support, and that, though we should 
not succeed in that view, it will in no way lessen His Majesty’s intentions. 
That His Majesty has not only received overtures from France but actually 
his own terms from Spain, but he is determined in one and the same answer 
to all the Queen’s enemies, that she must be not only satisfied for the 
wrong she has suffered, but that He will hearken to no terms without her 
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concurrence and consent and that of the King of Prussia’ (Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 23864, fo. 413). 

These assurances may have been made more grammatical when 
translated into French, but they were not regarded as satisfactory by the 
Austrian ministers, and cannot have been rendered more attractive by 
the assurance that the ultimate terms were to need the approval of Prussia. 
On 11 August, n.s., Robinson reported to Carteret that despite his protesta- 
tions the Austrian ministers ‘interpret with the utmost diffidence ’ his 
declining to give them anything in writing. On the 15 August he further 
reported that, when Ulefeld attacked him on the same subject, he had 
renewed his assurances that what he had read were ‘ the very principles, 
not to say the most private instructions, on which I was to direct all my 
actions’. Ulefeld answered that there was ‘nothing specifical’ in what 
Robinson had said, adding that it was not enough, and that they had been 
promised more from another quarter [sc. Lord Stair], although that too 
varied ’ (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 23864). 

In the following year Austria succeeded at Worms in getting these 
vague assurances made more definite and binding. On 13 September 
1743, the same day on which the treaty with Sardinia was signed, Carteret 
and Wasner also signed the first of two separate Declarations, which 
constituted a supplementary agreement between Austria and Great 
Britain. Inthe preamble allusion was made to the English support of the 
Pragmatic Sanction and to the circumstances which had compelled Maria 
Theresa to make the treaty of Breslau. ‘ Et comme cette grande affaire 
a rencontré bien des obstacles avant que d’avoir été portée 4 perfection, 
va le grand sacrifice que la Reine devoit faire dans cette conjoncture 
critique pour le bien de toute l'Europe, le Roy a donné des assurances sans 
pourtant entrer dans aucun engagement de Luy procurer le meilleur 
dédommagement qu'il seroit possible, suivant les conjonctures et le succés 
de la guerre.’ In view of these assurances and of the cessions to Sardinia, 
‘le Roy, pour tranquilliser Sa Majesté la Reine sur le dédommagement, 
renouvelle par le présent acte tous les engagements susdits, promettant, 
en foy de Roy, d’assister Sa Majesté la Reine d’Hongrie et de Bohéme de 
toutes ses forces pour Luy procurer, avec l’assistance divine, tout le dédom- 
magement possible et seureté pour l’avenir’. In the second Declaration, 
signed on 14 September, which guaranteed the payment of the annual 
subsidy of £300,000, ‘ tant que la guerre et le besoin durera ’, ‘ S. M. Britan- 
nique promet de méme par cette convention d’exécuter fidellement tous 
les engagements précédents, et nommément ceux qui résultent du second 
article de l’acte d’accession du 20 Février 1732, et des assurances qui ont 
été données & S. M. la Reine 4 l'occasion de la paix de Breslau touchant 
une juste satisfaction pour le passé et la seureté pour l'avenir’. Both 
Declarations are given in extenso in Arneth, ii. 525-7. 

These Declarations, and the version which they gave of the assurances 
of 1742, called forth vehement denunciations on the part of Newcastle. 
In the summary history of the war which he drew up in October (Brit. 
Mus. Add. MS. 32701; Coxe, Pelham, i. 471-7, condensed in Yorke’s 
Hardwicke, i. 318-21) he says of Breslau, ‘ I do not remember any promise 
made to the Queen of Hungary at that time, either verbally or in writing, 
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that could amount to anything like an engagement on the part of the 
King to procure the dédommagement for the Queen of Hungary in conse- 
quence of the cession’. And on 14 October he wrote to an unnamed 
correspondent, probably Andrew Stone, stating that he was inclined to 
oppose ratification of the Declaration. ‘It absolutely engages for a sub- 
sidy of £300,000 per annum. It engages positively for a dédommagement 
even to the utmost extent of Lord Carteret’s unknown promise at the 
making of the Treaty of Breslau.’ It is characteristic of Newcastle that 
at one moment he accuses Carteret of alienating Maria Theresa and break- 
ing away from the Austrian alliance, and at the next moment attacks 
him for giving too favourable terms to Austria. But his most ingenious 
effort is to make the latter fault the result of the first. On 13 September 
(0.8.) he writes to Lord Hardwicke, @ propos of the Worms agreements, 
‘The fault and misfortune is that Lord Carteret has brought this upon 
himself and us by his abominable, courtly negotiation with the Emperor, 
which made the Queen of Hungary insist upon some assurance in writing 
from us ’ (Yorke, Hardwicke, i. 339). And to Lord Orford on 16 September 
(0.8.) he said the same: ‘This, I am afraid my Brother Carteret may have 
drawn, in some measure, upon himself by his tampering with the Emperor ’ 
(Coxe, Pelham, i. 95). This is a new link between Hanau and Worms. 


Notes and Documents 


The Chronology of Trebizond 


Since Finlay wrote, much new material for the history of 
the empire of Trebizond has been published. The present note 
deals with the chronological corrections which can be made 
therefrom. Thus, the episode of the Genoese Lercari’s revenge 
was placed by Fallmerayer, following the Genoese historians, 
Agostino Giustiniano, Bizari, and Folietta, in 1380 during the 
reign of Alexios III. None of these historians mentions the 
name of the emperor, nor does their predecessor, Senarega, in 
his letter to Pontano on the subject, give either the name or the 
date. But Desimoni places the episode in the reign of Alexios II, 
whose treaty with Genoa in 1316 expressly alludes to ‘ the damages 
done by Megollo Lercari’. As the earlier treaty of 1314 makes 
no mention of the matter, Desimoni! thinks that it occurred 
between 1314 and 1316, and cites a Genoese document of 1313, 
which states that a Megollo Lercari had a galley in the Levant 
in 1312. The late F. W. Hasluck informed me that Finlay’s 
journal contained ‘ a Genoese inscription from Trebizond, appa- 
rently by Megallo Lercari’. But his published note thereon and 
his photograph of the stone at Trebizond bearing the Lercari 
arms, which was in the ‘ Historical Exhibition of the Genoese 
Colonies in the East ’,? had an inscription recording a sacristy 
erected in 1365 by a Manfredo Lercari. The incident was made 
the subject of a novel by Bandello.* 

The three modern historians of the empire of Trebizond, 
Fallmerayer, Finlay, and Joannides, place the murder of Alexios IV 
between 1445 and 1449 and probably at 1446, basing these 
dates upon a theological treatise, addressed by ‘ Gregorios 
[patriarch] of Constantinople to the Emperor Alexios Komnenos ’, 
which Allatius * ascribed to the patriarch Gregorios III (1445- 
50), known to be the author of a long letter to the emperor of 
Trebizond on the procession of the Holy Ghost, which Migne ° 
published, and upon the statement of Phrantzes,° that John IV 

3 Atti della Societa Ligure di Storia Patria, xiii. 495-536. 
* Jbid. xlvi, p. exxxi; B.S.A. xvii. 141. 3 Vol. iii, novel 14 (ed. 1911). 


* De ecclesiae occidentalis — orientalis perpetua consensione (Cologne, 1648), p. 954. 
P. G. clx. 205-48, p. 207 (ed. Bonn). 
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was emperor at the time of his mission to Trebizond, in 1446 or 
1449. A Genoese document ' of 9 June 1449 also mentions ‘ the 
death of the emperors of Constantinople and Trebizond’ as a 
fairly recent event. But Professor Jorga in his Notes et Extraits 
pour servir a l Histoire des Croisades * gives a Venetian document, 
dated 28 October 1429, which alludes to ‘ the assassination of the 
emperor of Trebizond by his son, Caloianni’, the nickname of 
John IV. Thus Alexios IV was murdered before this date. 
This is confirmed by a Genoese document * of 8 November 1427, 
in which the Genoese government orders its consul and other 
officials at Caffa to keep on good terms with the emperor of 
Trebizond, as a rumour had reached Genoa that his son was at 
that Genoese colony, where, as Chalkokondyles tells us, he actually 
was a little before the murder of Alexios IV. Moreover, we know 
from two other contemporary sources that Alexios had died long 
before the date given by the three modern historians. The doge 
of Genoa * wrote on 10 March 1438 to Dorino I Gattilusio of 
Lesbos, alluding to the discord between the emperor of Trebizond 
and his brother, ‘ your son-in-law ’, and urging him to persuade 
the latter to keep the peace. Now the husband of Dorino’s 
daughter, Maria, was John IV’s brother, Alexander. Further, 
Pero Tafur,> who was at Trebizond between 1435 and 1439, 
shows that the then reigning emperor was John IV, for he alludes 
to his murder of his father and says that his brother was living 
in Constantinople with his sister, the Byzantine empress, Maria, 
and engaged to a daughter of the Gattilusj. Is it not possible, 
in the face of this evidence, that Allatius may have ascribed 
to the patriarch Gregorios III the authorship of a treatise which 
should belong to the still more famous polemical writer, the 
patriarch Gregorios II (1281-9)? In that case ‘the emperor 
Alexios Komnenos ’ mentioned would be Alexios II. But, as his 
reign did not begin till 1297, we must suppose that (as was 
usually the case in the Trapezuntine empire) Alexios was asso- 
ciated by his father in the imperial title. Still, at the age of six, 
he would be a little young to appreciate a treatise on ‘ the inter- 
pretation of certain questions of the Old Testament ’. 

The researches of the late Professor Lampros * have enabled 
us more nearly to fix the date of the fall of Trebizond. A Venetian 
document, dated 26 October 1461, says that news had recently 
reached Venice that the sultan had ‘subdued the emperor of 
Trebizond, whom, with an immense number of captives, he had 
sent to Constantinople’. As the Venetian envoy to the sultan 


Atti, xiii. 218. 2 Revue de lV’Orient latin, vi. 67. 
® Ibid, v. 364. * Giornale ligustico, ii. 292-3. 

° Coleccién de libros espaioles raros 6 curiosos, viii. 158-60. : 

Néos ii. 324-33. 
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had received his instructions on 2 March and returned on 
21 September, Lampros put the fall of Trebizond between those 
dates. The space can be further contracted, for not only was the 
last Genoese consul nominated to Trebizond ! on 10 April but the 
second of Mohammed II’s letters to Skanderbeg * was dated from 
Constantinople, which he had obviously not yet left for his 
expedition against Trebizond, on 22 June 1461. This is confirmed 
by the date of George Amoiroutzes’s letter to Bessarion,* as given 
in the Vatican manuscript, consulted by Lampros, but missing 
from the Parisian manuscripts, whence Boissonade and Migne 
printed their copies. As Amoiroutzes wrote from Adrianople, 
whither he had been sent from Constantinople, on 11 December 
1461, Trebizond must have fallen some time before that. 
Lastly, we now know the exact date of the death of David, 
the last emperor of Trebizond, from two annotations in a gospel 
belonging to the commercial school at Chalke. We learn that 
on Saturday, 26 March 1463, he was imprisoned and chained 
in the tower at Adrianople, and killed by the sword with three 
sons and a nephew on Sunday, 1 November 1463, in the fourth 
hour of the night. This confirms the statement in a letter of 
the patriarch Sophronios I, dated August 1464, that David 
‘with his three sons’ was killed ‘a few days’ after his arrival 
at Constantinople. He had, therefore, three, not ‘ seven sons ’.* 
We know from Chalkokondyles ° that his daughter’s name was 
Anna; M. Diehl * has shown that his niece, whom Finlay called 
‘Despina Katon’, was named Theodora in a Venetian docu- 
ment of 1466, and that ‘Katon’ does not mean ‘ Katherine’ 
but ‘princess’. Similarly the word raynorjpia in Doukas,’ 
which Finlay, after the Latin translation of the Bonn edition, 
translates ‘ prayer-carpets ’, means ‘ measures of corn for horses’, 
from tay.orpov, the ‘ bag’, into which the corn was put. 
MILLER. 


The Rough Copies of the Privy Council Register 


Amonc the Lansdowne manuscripts * there is a volume catalogued 
as ‘A diary of Court transactions or minutes of Privy Council 


business from the 20th November 1558 to the 30th April 1559’, 

1 Atti, vit. i. 106; ii. 956. 

* Barletius, De Vita... Georgii Castrioli, p. cccxiii (ed. 1537). 

3 Néos “EAAnvoprqpow, xii. 476-8; xiv. 108. 

* Ibid. vii. 86-7, 494-5 ; Papadopoulos-Kerameus in Xpoved, v. 678-80; 
Sathas, iii. pa. 5 p. 527 (ed. Bonn). 

* Dans lV Orient byzantin, p. 209 note. 7 p. 339 (ed. Bonn). 

* Lansdowne MS. 238, fos. 1-62. My attention was called to this volume by my 


colleague Mr. J. E. Neale, who recognized it as a rough copy of the Privy Council 
Register. 
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a description which follows the title on fo. 1, written probably 
by Strype, in whose possession the book once was.!_ The volume, 
which measures 12 inches by 8 inches, and whose pages have been 
folded longitudinally into four, as was so commonly done in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in order to secure a margin 
on each side of the page, is the original rough copy of the 
Privy Council Register for these five months.? It agrees almost 
word for word with the fair copy preserved in the Record Office,* 
the commonest differences being just such as one would most 
naturally expect to occur where a copy is being made by dictation, 
and the copyist has consequently been able to go his own way 
in matters of spelling. 

On several occasions Dasent in his printed version of the fair 
copy has recognized that his manuscript text was inaccurate ; 
usually the rough copy supports the emendation that he has 
suggested,‘ and on one occasion it supplies the right word where 
Dasent merely states that something is missing.» But sometimes 
both rough and fair copies agree in the inaccuracy: both, for 
example, omit the words ‘the Lords’ on p. 21 of Dasent’s 
edition, and both have ‘ Commissyons ’ where it ought certainly 
to be ‘ submissyons ’ ; ® both, also, quite properly read ‘ countye’ 
where Dasent has implied that he considered ‘county court’ 
to be the correct form.’ 

There are, in addition, a few cases where the order of the entries 
is slightly changed,® and on one occasion four entries in the rough 
copy have been compressed into one in the final version.® 


* Strype has also written in marginal headings, and on fo. 6 there is a comment by 
him written in shorthand. 

* It begins at p. 3 of Acts of the Privy Council, ed. Dasent, vol. vii, and ends with 
the recognizances of Moundford, Andrews, and Willoughby (ibid. p. 96). 

* Privy Council Register, no.8 (Mary and Eliz., 1 a); this covers the period from 
1 January 1558 to 12 May 1559. It is a splendid volume, beautifully bound in what 
seems to be the original binding and written throughout in a fair clerkly hand, one of 
the most obvious examples of the so-called fair copy in the whole series of Registers. 

* The following are the instances that I have noted: Dasent, vii, p. 8, insertion 
of ‘their’; p. 11, change of ‘ be’ into ‘ being’; p. 20, alteration of ‘ Lord Admiral’ 
to ‘ Lord Chamberlain ’ in the list of attendances for 16 December 1558 ; p. 21, omis- 
sion of the second ‘heretofore’; p. 28, change of 1559 to 1558. Dasent queries 
‘than ’ on p. 96, but this word occurs neither in the rough copy at the British Museum 
nor in the fair copy at the Record Office, and is therefore a mistake of the Record 
Office copyist. 

* ‘names’ should be inserted after ‘ whose ’ on p. 46. 

* Dasent, vii. 93; Lansd. MS. 238, fo. 60. 

7 Dasent, vii. 39; Lansd. MS. 238, fo. 25 b. 

® Ibid. fo. 21; sometimes this involves a change of date, e.g. the letter to the 
lieutenant of the Tower in regard to Thomas Lloyd (ibid., fo. 44; Dasent, vii. 67-8), 
which in the rough copy is 18 March instead of 16 March; the letter to the sheriff 
of Essex (Lansd. MS. 238, fo. 57 b; Decent, vii. 87-8) in the rough copy is under 
18 April instead of 17 April. 

* The entry in regard to the bishops’ appearances, on 5 April 1559 (Lansd. MS. 
238, fo. 51 b. Dasent, vii. 79); curiously enough the entry of their appearances on 
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It is, however, in the matter of lists of attendances that there 
is the widest divergence between the rough and the fair copies. 
On 25 December 1558 the fair copy records ‘Thapparence as 
before, except Mr. Mason’, while the rough copy gives a list of 
those present which includes the name of Mr. Mason.’ Both 
on 15 December 1558 and 14 January 1559 the rough copy 
has no note of the attendances : on each occasion the fair copy 
states ‘Thapparence as before ’,? while on 6 February 1559, 
where the rough copy again gives no list, the fair copy says 
‘ Thapparence as before, adding Mr. Vicechamberlain ’.* Finally, 
on 11 February the fair copy includes among those present the 
vice-chamberlain, whose attendance is not recorded in the rough 
copy.’ Mere errors in names are easy to understand, but the 
insertion of a statement of attendances in the fair copy where 
none existed in the rough one can be explained only by one of 
two assumptions; either the rough copy was transcribed so 
soon after the meetings that the copyist could ask the clerk to 
supply the omissions from memory, or the fair copy was falsified, 
so that the clerk’s carelessness should not be noticed. It is also 
curious to note that the rough copy until 17 February 1559 
always refers to Sir Nicholas Bacon as keeper of the seal, thence- 
forward as lord great seal, while the fair copy gives him the 
latter title from the beginning. 

By far the most interesting questions arising from the dis- 
covery of this rough copy are, however, connected with recog- 
nizances. At this time it was the custom for the lords of the 
privy council to take recognizances from persons who had been 
brought before them, binding them either to obey the council’s 
decisions,° to attend the council day by day until their case was 
disposed of,*to keep the peace,’ to give evidence before some other 
court or committee,® or to return to prison if certain conditions 
were not fulfilled.® At first these recognizances were taken 
before the lords of the council or some of them,’° but that probably 
soon became a matter that could be relegated to the clerks, the 


6 Aprilis split into two in the fair copy but remains as one entry in the rough one 
(Lansd. MS. 238, fo. 52; Dasent, vii. 80). 

1 Ibid. vii. 29; Lansd. MS. 238, fo. 19. 

2 Dasent, vii. 19, 43; Lansd. MS. 238, fos. 13, 28. 

3 Dasent, vii. 52; Lansd. MS. 238, fo. 34. 

* Dasent, vii. 53; Lansd. MS. 238, fo. 35. 

5 See Dasent, 1. xviii. 49, 56; vi. 292. 

* See ibid. vi. 61; vii. 78, 86; often the condition was less rigorous and merely 
demanded that the accused should appear on a certain day (ibid. vii. 87) or at so many 
days’ notice (ibid. vi. 49, 257). 

7 Ibid. vi. 61; vii. 88, 96, 145. 

8 Ibid. vi. 133. ® Ibid. vii. 48. 

10 Ibid. i. 37, 111, 150-1, 485; vii. 295; viii. 1839; Nicolas, Proceedings and 
Ordinances of the Privy Council, vii. 26, 294. 
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council merely giving the order for a recognizance to be taken.? 
Finally, during the year 1564 these recognizances, which had 
hitherto been of very frequent occurrence in the Privy Council 
Register, vanish altogether from its pages. To some extent this 
implies a change in procedure: thenceforward the council more 
frequently ordered the official who was concerned to take bonds 
of the suspected person. In addition, it became much more 
usual for the local authorities to take bonds to appear before 
the council from any person whom they sent up, thus saving the 
council’s time.* There are, indeed, still to be found cases where 
the clerks were ordered to take bonds of some person who had 
fallen under the council’s suspicion, but these bonds are no longer 
entered in full in the Register,‘ and become less common as the 
sixteenth century draws to a close. This change in procedure 
was probably due to the increasing pressure of business and to the 
consequent necessity of handing over to other authorities the 
preliminary or merely formal stages of an investigation. 

In entering these recognizances the clerks adopted various 
methods, the variation probably resulting merely from the 
exigencies of the moment. In the earliest surviving volume of 
the Privy Council Register ® the recognizances are copied in from 
the originals by the clerk of the council, or by a professional 
copyist, and no signatures are appended; the signed original 
was on a separate sheet and was deposited in the council chest,® 
to be returned or destroyed when the recognizance was vacated. 
This method lasted as long as recognizances were entered in the 
Register, but in some volumes it is not the copy of the recognizance 
that is found, but the recognizance itself, attested by the original 
signature of the person concerned. This is the case in the frag- 
ment of a register under discussion, where there are to be found 
fifteen separate recognizances, all of them having the original 
signatures, though three of the persons so bound apparently 
could not write and were therefore obliged to put their marks.’ 


Cf. Dasent, vii. 105. 

* The last recognizance entered on the Privy Council Register is under the date 
29 May 1564 (ibid. vii. 145). The recognizances of the earls of Ormonde and Desmond 
(22 November 1565; ibid. vii. 295-6) are isolated and exceptional instances of this 
procedure. 

* See index of Dasent, vols. vii and viii, under ‘ Bonds’ for examples; this was 
not a new procedure, but it now became very much more common. 

‘e.g. Dasent, xii. 335 (1581); xiii. 347, 356 (1582); xix. 394 (1590); xxii. 75, 
103 (1591) ; Privy Council Register, 50, pp. 255-6 (1639). 

5 Printed in Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, vol. vii, 
and Dasent, i. 3-157. The volume covers the period from 10 August 1540 to 22 July 
1543. 

® Compare Sir Hugh Willoughby’s recognizance of 9 July 1551 (Dasent, iii. 315). 

* These three are Thomas Colley (Lansd. MS. 238, fo. 45; Dasent, vii. 70), John 
Castell, and John West (Lansd. MS. 238, fo. 57; Dasent, vii. 88); it is interesting to 
note that Colley was mayor of Dover. © 
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There are certain interesting differences between the rough 
and the fair copy in some of these recognizances: those of 
Dr. William Chedsey ? and Henry Knevet and Lewis Pollard ? 
are heavily scored through in the rough copy, while the fair 
copy merely has the marginal note that they had been vacated. 
There is precisely the same conditional clause after the recog- 
nizance of the bishop of Carlisle as there is after those of the 
other bishops, though the fair copy omits this.* In the rough 
copy the recognizance of Henry Cumberforde is struck out and 
in the margin is written ‘discharged scdo decembr vntill the 
towne of Lichefield begin their sute again having resonable 
warning ’ ; the fair copy gives no indication that this recognizance 
has been vacated. And finally the rough copy has a recognizance 
of Thomas Jones of King’s Lynn which the fair copy omits 
altogether : it is crossed through and in the margin is written 
‘discharged pmo may in consideracofi of y® recognisance taken 


after’;* the recognizance was for £200 and the condition 
attached to it was that 


Thomas Jones do personally appere tomorrow in the morning by X of 
the Clok and bring w* him twoo sufficient sureties to be bounde w" him 
in the some of 200 1i to be of good abering & behavior to wardes Osbert 
mountforde & do not depte vntill he & they shall have entred the said 


bandes and do also in the meane tyme kepe the peax against the said 
mountforde.® 


The appearance of these original recognizances together with 
the other differences between the Lansdowne manuscript and the 
Privy Council Register should establish beyond a doubt the claim 
of this manuscript to be the original rough copy of a part of the 
Register for 1558-9 and not a mere contemporary copy of it 
made for some special purpose.® Does this assist us in deciding 
whether the other volumes of the Register are rough copies or 
fair ones, and whether indeed there always was both a rough 
copy and a fair copy ? 

Dasent in his printed introductions to the Acts of the Privy 
Council is rather apt to call his manuscripts rough or fair copies 
on somewhat slender evidence, and to assume that, if all the 
originals had survived, there would be two complete series of 
volumes—one of rough copies and the other of fair ones; this 

1 Lansd. MS. 238, fo. 51; Dasent, vii. 79. 


2 Lansd. MS. 238, fo. 55b; Dasent, vii. 86. 

’ Lansd. MS. 238, fo. 51; Dasent, vii. 79. 

* Lansd. MS. 238, fo. 61 b ; this refers to the recognizance of 30 Apri] 1559 printed 
in Dasent, vii. 91. 

5 Lansd. MS. 238, fo. 61 b. 

* Such copies are not by any means unknown. Add. MS. 9285 in the British 
Museum is a verbatim copy of the Privy Council Register for 1570-5, made probably 
in the early seventeenth century, though for what purpose it is difficult to say. 
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does not, however, seem to be at all likely. In the first place, it 
is necessary clearly to understand what is to be implied by these 
terms.! The rough copy is as complete as the fair one, but 
differs from it in being made at the time, either from memory, 
notes taken at the meetings of the council, or letters which the 
clerks dispatched after the council was over. <A fair copy was 
made some time later and would usually be all in one handwriting ; 
this does not mean that the fair copy would not be started until 
the volume of the rough copy was finished, but that it would be 
made up at intervals of several weeks or even months and not 
day by day. Out of the whole series of Privy Council Registers 
from Henry VIII to Charles I—a matter of some fifty volumes— 
there are only four that can, with any certainty, be called fair 
copies : these are nos. 7, 8, 10, and 11, covering the two periods 
22 August 1553 to 12 May 1559 and 24 May 1570 to 4 August 
1577, and of only two of these * have the earlier versions survived. 
Each of these four volumes is written throughout in the same 
hand, nos. 10 and 11 having been copied by the same person, 
and effort seems to have been made to secure uniformity, legi- 
bility, and even a certain beauty of appearance. How long a time 
elapsed between the writing of the rough copy and the transcribing 
of the fair it is very difficult to say; it probably varied con- 
siderably from time to time, but, from the fact that recognizances 
in no. 6—the rough copy—that had been vacated before the 
fair copy was made, were omitted from the latter, it can be 
deduced that sometimes at least two months must have inter- 
vened.* On the other hand, an entry of 3 January 1557 appears 
in both rough and fair copies ; on 25 March it was so thoroughly 
cancelled as to be absolutely illegible in both copies ;* therefore 
the fair one must have been written up by the latter date. 

Besides these four volumes there are two others ® which are 
tidy and well written, and at first glance might be supposed to 


 Dasent is not at all clear or consistent in his use of the terms ‘rough copy’ and 
‘fair copy’. 

* Privy Council Register, nos. 7 and 8. The Hatfield MS. (no. 5) and no. 6 supply 
the rough copy for much of no. 7, and the Lansd. MS. 238 covers five months out of 
the sixteen dealt with in no. 8. It is possible also that the first few entries of no. 12 
represent the rough version of the last few pages of no. 11 ; they are nearly identical, 
the differences being such as would naturally occur between hasty current entries 
and the more polished version made up at a later date. 

° e. g. the recognizance of William Gyrling was entered on 2 April 1556 and vacated 
on 5 June, and is not transcribed, nor is that of Riehard Lyster, entered on 9 July 
1555 and vacated on 24 August. Also it may be noticed that the copyist, in making 
the fair copy no. 7, went straight on from 17 June to 27 July 1557 (no. 7, p. 634), 
and when the error was discovered extra pages had to be inserted to take the minutes 
that had been omitted; this again shows that the fair copy was made some con- 
siderable time after the rough one. 

* Dasent, vi. 38. . 

5 Privy Council Register, nos. 3 and 4 (6 October 1549 to 15 June 1553). 
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be fair copies. But this is not, I think, the case ; neither of them 
is written entirely in the same hand,! though little stress can be 
laid on this, as, especially in the case of no. 4, a single handwriting 
predominates over a very considerable period, almost to the 
exclusion of any other. It is more important to emphasize 
the fact that they must have been compiled within a very short 
time of the actual council meetings ;? indeed in regard to no. 4 
special order was given to ensure its punctual and accurate 
compilation. When William Thomas was appointed a clerk 
to the privy council in April 1550 


It was agreed that, forasmuch as the due observacion of the Registre of 
all suche thinges as shulde passe by Ordre of the Counsaille is an office 
that shall require a speciall diligence, therefore the fore-named William 
Thomas is dischardged of all other maner of businesse, to thentent that 
having nothing elles to attend unto he may the better applie his chardge 
to see that nothing worthie to be registred be omitted or lefte unwriten ; 
and specially to thentent no warraunt shulde escape unregistred, it was 
ordred that lettres shulde be writen to the Treasorers not to paye any 
warraunt, though it be signed by the Counsaill, onlesse it be also sub- 
scribed with the hande of the said William Thomas.® 


No. 4 is undoubtedly the volume in which Thomas entered 
each warrant before it was dispatched, for the earlier portion 
of it is almost entirely in his hand; Bernard Hampton appears 
to have succeeded him in this special charge, for from 24 September 
1551 the great bulk of the Register was written by him.‘ But 
though one man was thus responsible over a considerable period 
for the Register as we now possess it, and this probably 
accounts for its exceptionally tidy and uniform appearance, the 
order of the council quoted above implies most clearly that 
the compilation must have been done from day to day, and 
therefore no. 4, like no. 3, really falls into line with the rest of 
the Registers, rather than with the fair copies. 

What then were the rest of the Registers, the so-called 
rough copies ? Normally they constituted the real Privy Council 


1 No. 3 is nearly all in the same handwriting, but it deteriorates very much in 
neatness as the volume progresses. No. 4 is mainly the work of two clerks of the 
council. William Thomas and Bernard Hampton: Thomas wrote almost all the 
Register to 24 September 1551 and Hampton continued it from that date. 

* Compare an order for the enlargement of Mr. Stanhope and others which has to 
be crossed through so that a contradictory order for their safe-keeping may be entered 
on the following day (Privy Cduncil Register, no. 2, pp. 92-3; Dasent, ii. 393-4). 
Also when Hampton accompanied Sir Philip Hoby to Flanders, the period of his 
absence (about four weeks) coincides almost exactly with a change in the handwriting 
in the Register (ibid. no. 4, pp. 485-514) ; therefore the entries must have been made 
pretty punctually. 

3 Dasent, iii. 4, 20 April 1550. 

* See n. l above; there is no other instance recorded of a clerk’s being specially 
detailed for this task. 
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Register ; the clerks’ rough notes taken in the council chamber * 
and the letters that the council dispatched, the recognizances, 
the appearances, and other miscellaneous matters were entered 
in a book from day to day,” and these books were, with a few 
exceptions, bound books and not merely quires of paper which 
were to be bound up later.* These are the so-called rough 
copies, the present Privy Council Register. If one looks through 
the whole series of volumes, leaving on one side the four already 
classified as fair copies, together with nos. 6 and 9 which will be 
dealt with later, there is apparent a clear line of development. 
The procedure changes, but it changes gradually and the stereo- 
typed Register of the seventeenth century is a definite product 
of the so-called rough copy of the sixteenth. 

In no. 14 Paget started with every intention of keeping his 
Register in beautiful order, but it is almost amusing to see, in 
the deterioration of the handwriting, how pressure of business 
forced him to be content with making the entries as rapidly 
as possible. With the appointment of John Mason as his colleague 
in September 1541, Paget relinquished the task of entering the 
rough notes into the Register, and Mason carried on tlie work 
with moderate tidiness. The next volume (which has found 
its way to the British Museum) is of the same type, but sometimes 
the recognizances have the original signatures,® and occasionally 
an order is certified by the actual signatures of members of the 
council ;* with the coming of the regency this certification 
becomes for a time regular,’ but towards the end of 1547 it 
gradually ceased to be practised except in the case of especially 
important letters and orders. For example, the lords’ original 
signatures follow the order in regard to the execution of Lord 


* Quite a large number of these rough notes are preserved among the State Papers, 
Domestic, most of them taken by Edward Nicholas, e.g. State Papers, Domestic, 
I, ccexliii. 17, 6 January 1637. 

* Sometimes to save time and labour the original document was inserted bodily 
in the Register instead of being copied into it, e.g. Privy Council Register, nos. 12 
and 13 passim. Sometimes the clerk forgot either to insert the original or to copy it 
in, e.g. no. 12, p. 447 (Dasent, xi. 96). 

* See ante, xxx. 699-703. To the evidence there given may be added that of the 
volume of the Register in the British Museum (Add. MS. 5476), which is one of this 
series of rough copies and ends with the death of Henry VIII so that a new 
Register might be begun with the new reign; but as the volume was only half full 
a later clerk used part of the blank half as a letter-book. This could not have 
happened if the entries had not been made in a bound book. Some of the earlier 
tough copies, however, were probably written on separate quires of paper and bound 
up later. 

* 10 August 1540 to 22 July 1543, printed partly in Nicolas, vol. vii, and partly 
in Dasent, vol. i. 

* Add. MS. 5476, fo. 271 (1 August 1546), fo. 217 (27 May 1546), fo. 218 b (29 May 
1546) ; Dasent, i. 431-3, 502-3. 

* e.g. Add. MS. 5476, fo. 216 (27 August 1546); Dasent, i. 430. 
* See Privy Council Register, no. 2 passim (printed in Dasent, vol. ii). 
VOL. XXXVIII.—NO. CLI. 
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Seymour (17 March 1549) ! and every letter in connexion with the 
imprisonment and release of Bishop Gardiner (June and July 
1550).2_ Incidentally these signatures prove that the entries 
in the Register were not made and signed on the spot; all the 
entries arising from one council meeting were written in at its 
close, space being left after each one for the lords’ signatures, 
and they were then brought to the next meeting to be signed, 
for sometimes the space proved insufficient and the signatures 
overlapped the following entry.* Moreover, it is obvious there 
was never any intention of making a fair copy; the so-called 
rough copy was to be of record as the Register of the privy 
council, and the signatures would show who were those that 
had consented to the changes that were taking place. Indeed, 
this sudden fondness for signed orders is just what one might 
expect during a period of transition when the government was 
unstable, and the best way of securing the allegiance of its sup- 
porters was by proving their complicity in all acts that the 
opposing factions might be expected to regard as crimes. 

The only other original signatures which appear at all fre- 
quently in the Privy Council Registers are those of the clerks 
certifying entries which they have made, and those attached to 
recognizances ; the latter occur regularly in the two volumes of 
the Register in the British Museum ‘ and in nos. 5 and 6 at the 
Record Office,> and, beyond the fact that the volumes that 
contain them could not be fair copies, they cannot be made to 
prove much, for signed are to be found next to unsigned 
recognizances that have obviously been copied in from the 
originals ;® it seems to have been accident that determined 
at this time whether the original appeared in the Register 
or not.’ 

By the time Register no. 12 is reached,® we are on the way 
to the later stereotyped form; on 3 January 1579 the clerks 


' Privy Council Register, no. 2, p. 495; Dasent, ii. 263. 

* Ibid. no. 4, pp. 47-91 ; Dasent, iii. 42-88. 

3 Ibid. no. 2, p. 167; Dasent, ii. 92. 

* 10 May 1545 to 26 January 1547 and 20 November 1558 to 30 April 1559. 

* 16 July 1553 to 3 November 1553 and 29 May 1555 to 2 August 1557. 

* Cf. Dasent, i. 430-3. 

7 Dasent is quite wrong in supposing (vol. ii, introd., p. vii) that the torn portion 
of pp. 189-90 in no. 2 of the Register contained Southampton’s signature to his 
recognizance ; the part torn away is from the middle of the recognizance and not 
from the end where the signature would naturally be. What was probably wanted by 
the man who mutilated the Register were the original signatures to the council warrant 
on the other side of the leaf. 

* 26 July 1557 to 29 April 1580. No. 5 is either of the rough copy type or a bundle 
of clerk’s notes ; I have not seen it, as there is only a transcript at the Record Office, 
the original being at Hatfield. Nos. 7, 8, 10, and 11 are fair copies, and nos. 6 and 9 


are mere collections of fragments, so that no. 12 is the next one of the series that has 
survived. 
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had arranged among themselves their order of waiting,’ though 
if one may assume that the clerk who writes the Register was one 
of those in attendance—and this seems fairly certain—the 
rotation arranged in 1579 had broken down completely by the 
beginning of 1582.? Still, the idea of some sort of rotation seems 
to have persisted, and by the time we reach Register no. 16 
(15 May 1589 to 6 April 1590) it is possible to distinguish a 
predominant handwriting in each month; by 1592-3 a rather 
unsystematic rotation of clerks and consequently of handwritings 
in the Register seems to have become pretty well established, 
though the routine of attendance is not clear and set until the 
seventeenth century.* Gradually also the clerks had been ceasing 
to write the Registers themselves. The last clerk who wrote 
any great portion of a Register and whose hand can be identified 
with any certainty is Bernard Hampton in the Privy Council 
Register for 1553.4 Robert Beale’s handwriting appears occasion- 
ally,® so also does William Waad’s,® but the main work of copying 
in the various entries was done by the clerk’s secretary, though 
almost to the end of the century it is not uncommon to find that 
the clerk himself enters the names of those who had been present 
at the meeting of the council and then leaves his secretary to 
copy in the letters and orders.’ The handwriting of each of these 
subordinates appears only during the months of his master’s 
attendance. But even under these conditions the Registers 
are in no sense fair copies, they were compiled from day to day,® 
and, just as in the earlier so-called rough copies, original signa- 


? Dasent, xi. 4-5. Compare rotation of attendance agreed upon by the clerks of 
the signet in 1557 (State Papers, Domestic, Mary, x. 7). 

* On 3 February 1582 Robert Beale states that he was in attendance (Dasent, 
xiii. 324), and this should have been the month of Edmund Tremaine and 
Henry Cheke, but Tremaine had seemingly retired to Devonshire and Cheke 
had probably gone to his post as secretary of the council of the north; Beale’s 
writing appears in August 1580, when Wilkes and Cheke ought to have been 
in attendance (Privy Council Register, no. 13, pp. 111, 116), and again in September 
and October of the same year, when it was really the turn of Tremaine and Cheke 
(Privy Council Register, no. 13, pp. 184, 223). 

* See ante, xxx. 702-3. 

* Register, no. 4. 5 e.g. in nos. 13 and 14. 

* e.g. innos. 14-19. Dasent is almost certainly wrong in reading Waad’s signature 
“W. J. Waad’ (e.g. Dasent, xvii. 150, 183); he was simply William Waad and the 
supposed J is merely a flourish. 

* Beale does this frequently in Register nos. 13 and 14; Waad and Daniel Rogers 
in nos. 16 (e.g. pp. 132, 273) and 17 (e.g. pp. 621, 901). This is really just what might 
be expected : the clerk would jot down the attendances from memory, and leave his 
secretary to do the more formal work. In the seventeenth century Edward Nicholas 
put down the attendances in a little note-book, and these were later copied into the 
Register ; several of these note-books survive among the state papers, e.g. State 
Papers, Domestic, Chas. I, cccxliii. 18 ; ceclxvii. 19. 

* The clerks were naturally inclined to get lax about this, and there is an order 
of 31 October 1631 in which the council directs that no orders are to be left unentered 
by the clerks at the end of their period of waiting (Register, no. 41, p. 218). 
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tures are occasionally met with ; on 8 October 1589, for instance, 
an order relating to private suitors at the council board is followed 
in the Register by the signatures of eight of the council,’ and 
in June 1615 three petitions are entered in the Register and 
signed by the petitioners ;* but, in general, the procedure has 
become stereotyped, and from this time down to 1645 we have 
a series of Registers, re-bound certainly, but otherwise very 
much in the form in which they were originally compiled * and 
claiming descent not from the exotic fair copy, but from the 
normal rough one whose development we have been able to trace 
during the latter half of the sixteenth century. 

There remain to be discussed nos. 6 and 9. It seems probable 
that these two volumes were not bound books when the entries 
were made, but that they consist merely of bundles of clerk’s 
notes. The first twenty-eight pages of no. 6 are obviously the 
surviving notes of a few only of the council meetings during 
July and August 1553, and on p. 28 is the original docket 
endorsed on the back of the covering page when the notes were 
folded and laid away. The confusion into which this volume 
had fallen when it was re-bound in the nineteenth century, the 
constant occurrence of blank pages, and the frequency with 
which notes and remarks are made upside down on pages that 
have already been partly used the right way up‘ confirm the 
suspicion that this volume is largely made up of the original 
bundles of clerk’s notes. Whether the clerk made a rough copy 

1 Dasent, xviii. 181-3. 

2 8 June 1615; Privy Council Register, no. 28, pp. 3-5. 

* There can be little doubt that from 1582, and probably from much earlier, the 
entries were made in books which correspond fairly closely with those we now possess, 
though most of them were later re-bound (see above, p. 417, n. 3, and ante, xxx. 699- 
701). Dasent holds that Register no. 13 consists of three separate bundles of manu- 
scripts (Dasent, xii, introd., p. vii), but it is really one volume with a little bundle 
of pages (pp. 189-220) inserted in the middle. These odd pages were probably intro- 
duced because the Register stayed in London when the privy council was meeting at 
Richmond, and the notes of these meetings were bodily inserted. Dasent also finds 
it impossible to arrange the last few pages of the volume chronologically, and so 
considers that the clerks were casual in their methods of making entries ; but there 
is no real difficulty, the pages have simply been transposed in re-binding and should 
run as follows: 676, 691-2, 681-2, 677-80, 685-8, 683-4, 693-712, 689-90 (these are 
the page numbers of the manuscript Register, not of the printed version). This 
rearrangement not only gives the entries chronologically, but also puts together entries 
in the same handwriting. There are also two lists of Privy Council i 
made soon after the fire in 1618 and the other in 1636 (Register, no. 30, p. 86, and 
State Papers, Domestic, Chas. I, cccxii. 21)—which offer confirmatory evidence that 
the Registers have not changed very much. We now possess several more Registers 
than were in the council chamber either in 1618 or in 1636, but those that they had 
were, with three exceptions, identical with the corresponding volumes now at the 
Record Office; the exceptions were: (a) the present no. 12 was split into three 
volumes, the points of division being 29 June 1578 and 13 March 1580 ; these are still 
marked by blank and dirty pages. (b) The present no. 13 was split into two at 14 April 
1581. (c) The present nos. 34 and 35 were bound up together. 

‘ e.g. Register, no. 6, pp. 90, 92, 94, 96, 102, 420, 422, 436. 
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at all before the construction of the fair one, it is impossible 
to say ; if he did so, it has been lost. 

Register no. 9 is also a collection of fragments, though this 
time not all of the same type. Here again one meets with the 
casual notes written in upside down and with the frequent blank 
pages, while some of the leaves show clear signs of having been 
folded laterally, that is, with the folds running from side to side, 
which is impossible in a bound book.’ The last two sections ? 
of the volume seem, however, to be different ; they consist of 
two little books, the first nearly all in the same handwriting, 
the second entirely in the same hand as predominates in the first. 
Each little book is prefaced by a blank page, and on the first 
is written ‘ Register begonne at Wyndesore the XI** of Auguste 
1565 and ending the Last of December Anno Septimo Eliz.’ ; 
the second is headed ‘ Register begonne at Westm' the VIII of 
october Anno octavo et 9° sereniss. dfie Elizabeth Regine. 1566.’ 
The make and size of the paper used in the second of these little 
books differ from that of the first, and they both differ in these 
respects from the rest of the volume. They look indeed very much 
as though they were fragments similar in type to the normal 
rough copy ; they are really exactly parallel to the newly dis- 
covered fragment in the Lansdowne manuscripts and may be 
all that is left of the several volumes of the rough copy that 
probably covered the period 1559-70 and are now lost. 

Finally, there was another type of volume which was closely 
associated with the Privy Council Registers: this was the 
clerk’s letter-book. It would be quite impossible to say how usual 
it was for one of the clerks to keep a special letter-book, but 
probably it was the exception rather than the rule and all those 
of which we have any knowledge come in the very early days of 
the Privy Council Register ; and this is quite natural, for, by 
the end of Mary’s reign and the beginning of that of Elizabeth, 
the Registers were becoming very largely letter-books themselves * 
—the result partly of the steady increase in more or less routine 
business and the stereotyping of procedure, partly of the greater 
use the council were making of local officials throughout the 
country for the purposes of executive action. Instead of spending 
time themselves in adjusting every petty difficulty that arose, 
they preferred to order a letter to be written, referring the matter 


? e.g. Register, no. 9, pp. 68-71, 72-93, 112; p. 112 still has the original endorse- 
ment on the bottom quarter ‘ 1565 xv July Acte in Council ’, and the back of the second 
quarter of p. 93 is still covered with the dirt that settled there when the leaf was folded 
latitudinally into four. 


* Register, no. 9, pp. 214-301, 302-47 (11 August-31 December 1565 and 9 October 
1566-3 May 1567). 

* Dasent’s statement that this predominance of letters over proceedings appears 
first in Register no. 16 (1589-90) is not borne out by the facts (Dasent, xix, introd., 
P. viii); the change was not a sudden one but a gradual development. 
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to the relevant authority for settlement : paternal tyranny was 
giving way to bureaucracy. 

The only letter-book that has survived is one that occupies 
the second half of the Privy Council Register in the British 
Museum.' It runs from 6 February to 13 June 1547, and contains 
many letters to which no reference is made in the contemporary 
Register, probably because they were not considered to be of 
sufficient importance. Even where the Register mentions 
a letter that is to be found in the letter-book, the two entries 
are not the same; unlike later Registers, those of the early 
period give merely the gist of the letter, while the letter-book 
gives it in full.* There are also rather dubious indications of 
two other letter-books which are now lost. Starkey, in Harl. 
MS. 352, gives extracts running from 18 June 1547 to 1 July 1548 
from what may be another letter-book, as they cannot have been 
taken from the Council Register, which does not contain them. 
And secondly, in Register no. 4, there is an entry ‘ A lettre to 
Sir Morice Denys . . . the copie of which lettre appeareth in the 
booke of the first entreys’;* possibly this refers to another 
letter-book—it can hardly refer to a lost rough copy as Dasent 
believes.* 

We now know enough to describe in a general way the 
procedure followed in compiling the Privy Council Register. 
The clerk in attendance first of all took his rough notes in the 
council chamber ; these were usually copied into a bound Register 
along with any letters that were being sent out by order of the 
council; here also were entered the appearances of persons 
under bond and, in the early days, copies of recognizances, 
though occasionally the originals appeared instead. All this 
was at first done by the clerks themselves, but they soon became 
much too busy and important personages for mere routine work, 
and employed secretaries to do it for them. Occasionally a letter- 
book was kept of the letters dispatched, but soon the changed 
nature of the Register rendered this superfluous. Occasionally 
also in those early times when procedure was less formal, a fair 
copy was made. As time went on the council itself issued orders 
transforming the customs of the office into strict regulations ° 
and, by the close of the reign of Charles I, the Register had lost 
all its eloquent variety. E. R. ADarr. 


1 Add. MS. 5476 (10 May 1545 to 26 Jan. 1547). 

* Among the letters in this letter-book there is one signed recognizance (fos. 333-4), 
but it is in a hand not found elsewhere in the book and looks as though it had strayed 
in by accident. 


3 Dasent, iii. 115. 4 Ibid. introd., p. vi. 
5 See ante, xxx. 702-4. 
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Robert Aylett and Richard Argall 


In his review of volume i! of Alumni Cantabrigienses (part i) 
Mr. Davis observes that the editors have failed to unravel the 
literary problem raised by ‘the identity of the supposed poet 
Richard Argall’, though it is solved by the evidence supplied 
by Dr. Grosart in the Dictionary of National Biography. Robert 
Aylett was a man of some note in Essex, and in 1906 I dealt with 
his career in Essex Archaeological Transactions (x. 26-34). The 
Argall family were, in his time, connected with that county, as 
I have shown in the same volume (pp. 308-9). 

Robert Aylett acted as bishop’s commissary to King (1611-21) 
and afterwards to Laud, and judge of the commissary court in 
Essex, and seems to have resided at Feeringbury, a quaint old 
house belonging to the see, near Kelvedon and the Coggeshalls, 
on the road from Colchester to London. His father lived at 
Rivenhall, his brother at Braxted, and he himself was buried 
at Great Braxted church, where the monument to his memory 
shows that he died in 1655 (15 March ‘ 1654 ’) in his seventy-third 
year. With his cousin, Sir John Lambe, dean of the Arches, 
he was sworn a member of the court of high commission, early in 
1629, and they were both denounced by the commons, on the 
complaint of Bastwick, the Colchester puritan, twelve years 
later. Aylett reported to Laud on the Essex lecturers in June 
1632, and was a strenuous supporter of Laud’s measures as 
archbishop. He contrived, however, to be appointed master of 
the faculties, on Laud’s recommendation, in December 1642, 
and even performed, in 1646, by direction of ‘the Lords in 
Parliament assembled’, the episcopal function of institution 
and induction in Essex. 

He must, therefore, have been acquainted with Richard Argall, 
which ‘very shadowy personage’? was successively appointed 
to the small family living of Snoreham in 1639, to that of Riven- 
hall, by Sir William Wiseman (whose relative, Penelope Wiseman, 
was one of his wives), in 1662 (on St. Bartholomew’s day), and, 
finally, to that of Roding Aythorp. He was holding all three of 
these Essex livings at his death, in 1670, when fresh rectors were 
appointed to them.’ 

I make out, from the Heralds’ Visitations of Essex, that 
Richard Argall was second son of the John Argall who bought, 
in 1608, from the heirs of Dr. Gilberd, the well-known pioneer of 
electrical science, a house in Trinity Parish, Colchester, known 


' Ante, xxxviii. 132-4. I have not yet seen this work, being confined to the house 
by illness. 

* Dict. of Nat. Biog. ii. 78. 

* Newcourt’s Repertorium, ii. 494, 504, 533. 
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as ‘Tymperlys ’, which had been Gilberd’s residence. Richard 
and his eldest brother, Thomas, were both connected with Great 
Baddow (Essex), and were Royalist in sympathy. 

J. H. Rounp. 


The Caroline Visitations of Hereford Cathedral Church 


I HAVE recently discovered, in the Hereford Chapter Archives, 
a letter of Archbishop Laud to the dean and chapter dealing 
with their persistent resistance to visitation by the bishop. In 
earlier days, of course, most cathedral chapters had claimed 
freedom from episcopal control. As the chapter of Chartres 
proudly boasted to that of Le Mans, ‘ Minimus ecclesiae nostrae 
canonicus, ab episcopali iurisdictione liber et immunis, ipsi 
capitulo prout suo domino stabit aut cadet’. At York in 1328 
Archbishop Melton was even prevented by force from holding 
a visitation. But one by one the chapters were defeated. Grosse- 
teste had reduced the canons of Lincoln to obedience as early 
as 1246. The chapter of Wells yielded in 1338 ; that of Salisbury 
in 1393. Hereford alone held out for centuries, pleading special 
privileges granted by Innocent IV and Gregory X. Bulls were 
obtained, by Bishop Orleton from John XXII, and by Spofford 
from Martin V, brushing aside these pleas ; but neither of these 
bishops actually exercised the powers thus conferred. Again and 
again, in later times, the attempts at visitation were successfully 
resisted, until Caroline days. 

In March 1634 Augustine Lindsell was translated from Peter- 
borough to Hereford. At once (possibly at the instigation of the 
archbishop) he announced his intention of including the chapter 
in his primary visitation. This being resisted by the dean and 
canons, Lindsell appealed to the archbishop, who wrote to the 
dean the letter printed below. 

On 6 October the bishop issued his citation to the dean and 
chapter, and on 29 October held the visitation, the dean 
and prebendaries appearing and taking the oath of obedience 
(though seven absented themselves and were pronounced con- 
tumacious). After exhibiting articles of visitation, the bishop 
adjourned the visitation until 10 November, when they were 
to present their answers. But on 6 November Lindsell died. 
His successor, Matthew Wren, was only bishop of Hereford for 
a few months, being translated almost at once to Norwich. 
He held something in the nature of a visitation on 2 September 
1635, and it by various adjournments lasted until 31 October ; 
but the majority, both of the prebendaries and of the vicars 
choral, absented themselves. On 15 December Theophilus Field 
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was translated to Hereford from St. Davids. He obtained from 
the archbishop a commission to visit the dean and chapter, not 
as their ordinary, but as representing the archbishop in a ‘ metro- 
politan visitation’. The commission is dated 27 May 1636; 
but Bishop Field died on 2 June. In the troublous times that 
followed, nothing more is heard of the dispute; but after the 
restoration, on 5 July 1677, Bishop Croft held at last a visitation 
of the dean and chapter of Hereford without protest or objection. 
A. T. BANNISTER. 


To my very loving friends the Deane and Chapter of the Cathedrall 
Church of Hereford, these. 


Dilecti in Christo, 

After my very heartie commendacons etc. These are to let you 
knowe that my Lord the Bishop of Hereford hath found himself like to 
be ill used by you concerning his visitacon, which it seemes you meane to 
protest against if he proceed to visite. Hereupon, to prevent further 
unseemely dispute and cavill about it in the countrey, to the disgrace both 
of him and yourselves, he thought fitt by mee to peticon his Ma“, and to 
lay your pretencons before him. This I have done accordingly. And his 
Mate hath commanded to write unto you as followeth : ffirstly his Ma‘® 
is resolved noe Deane and Chapter in the kingdome shall upon any pre- 
tences be exempt from the Trienniall Visitacon of theire Ordinary as 
ordinary, and therefore not you: Secondly that he hath seene a Breviate 
of all pretences, and commanded mee to tell you plainely that he finds 
cause enough to suspect the partialitie of your Register in many particulars 
conserning your exempcon, and that all which you pleade from the graunt 
of any pope is utterly void by the law of the land, unless his Ma‘® give 
his consent unto it, which he neither hath done nor ever will doe. That 
which you pleade out of your Statutes That all prebends shall make their 
answeares for all things conserning that Church etc. decano et non alteri, his 
Majestie holds to be frivolous. For suppose his Ma*'* visit by deputacon, 
the prebends shall answeare to his deputie, and yet that is alteri; and 
they shall answeare to the Archbishop visiting Metropolitically by 
himself or his Vicar generall, and that is alteri. Neither of these causes 
are excepted by your Statutes, and yet neither of them are breaches 
upon it. Therefore altert in your Statutes is against any collaterall 
and intruding authoritie and not against ordinary and Superior. Or 
if it be against Superior, it was only then in force when perhaps you 
had certain Papal exempcons which now are taken away by the law, 
and shall neither be preserved nor restored by his Mate, which 
frees you from all obligacon of your Oath and Statute, as well in that 
particular as in divers others which you dayly practise. Thirdly, if the 
prebends shall answeare to none but decano, to whom shall the Deane 
himself answeare ? shall he abuse the Church and suffer it to be abused 
as he please, and have noe Visitor? These are therefore by his Mates 
expresse direccons to will and command you, the Deane and prebends 
of Hereford, and every of you, to admit of your Bishops visitacon, and to 
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acknowledge him your Ordinary and Visitor by law, both now and in all 

other his Triennialls, and soe likewise of his Successors after him, as you 

and every of you will answeare it to his Mat'e at your utmost perills. And 

that you register these letters that they remaine to Succession as a rule 

and direccon in this case, that there may arise not further disputes. Thus 

not doubting but you will yeld all obedience to his Mate* direccon and 

commaund by mee delivered, I leave you to the Grace of God, and rest 
Your loving Friend 

W. Cant. 
From Croyden. 
September 22t 
1634. 
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Reviews of Books 


Der Judikationsbefehl der Rémischen Prozesse ; mit Beitréigen zur Scheidung 
des Privaten und Offentlichen Rechtes. Von Moriz Wuassak. (Vienna: 
Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, vol. 197, 4, 1921.) 


Tus important treatise of 311 pages is intended for the lawyer rather than 
the historian ; but the development of legal procedure at Rome possesses 
so much historical interest that the book will appeal to others besides 
professional jurists. It deals with a moment in the Roman civil process— 
the magisterial iussum iudicandi—the significance of which has not always 
been clearly recognized. This act of the magistrate, which he performs 
in virtue of his imperium, thereby imposing upon the iudex a munus 
incumbent upon every qualified citizen, was the link which bound together 
the two stages of the suit—proceedings in iwre and proceedings in iudicio, 
to use the familiar distinction ; and it is of importance to Dr. Wlassak to 
insist strongly upon this, since it is in keeping with his theory that though 
the formula is ‘ given’ by the praetor and ‘ accepted’ by the parties, the 
authority of the state is not invoked except for the purpose of securing 
a decision on the issue raised by and between the parties themselves by 
means of the appointment of a iudex. Thus this account of the iusswm 
iudicandi sets the coping-stone on the edifice raised by Dr. Wlassak in his 
previous works, and though he has no occasion to reopen the main question, 
there are not wanting controversial passages in which the arguments of 
his opponents are dealt with and sidelights thrown on the main theory, 
e.g. on p. 51, where we are told that iudices privati were so called, ‘ not 
because they judged private suits, which would apply equally to the 
centumviri, but because the legal act which determined their position was 
performed by the parties to the suit and they could obviously not turn one 
of their fellow citizens into an official of the State’. The book is, moreover, 
as full of matter on a number of topics as an egg is full of meat; it is, like 
Wlassak’s other works, somewhat difficult reading, but it will be found 
to repay study. Students of the extant laws—particularly the municipal 
laws, such as the Lex Rubria and the Lex Ursonensis—will do well to take 
note of Wlassak’s treatment, inter alia, of cap. 20 of the former and cap. 95 
of the latter law (where, by the way, the author might have consulted 
Dr. Hardy’s work with advantage). There is an interesting, but not 
quite convincing, reply to Girard in support of the view that, of the two 
leges Iuliae by which (as we are told in a well-known passage of Gaius) 
the legis actiones were abolished, one was a lex municipalis. 

It goes without saying that Dr. Wlassak gives many new and ingenious 
interpretations of difficult passages in the Digest. When, however, it is 
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necessary to assume interpolation by the compilers in order to extract the 
original sense of an excerpt, it is evident that a wide field for speculation 
is opened. In Dig. 5. 1. 74. 1, for example (from Julianus) we read : 
. ‘ iudex qui usque ad certam summam iudicare iussus est, etiam de re maiori 
iudicare potest, si inter litigatores conueniat.’ Here Wlassak argues at 
length that iudex has displaced the title of a municipal magistrate, and that 
we have no case of the ordinary iussum iudicandi, but a provision of the 
municipal law (such as we find in the Lex Rubria). This seems a forced 
interpretation. There is an interesting discussion of the extract from 
Ulpian’s work de officio consulis in Dig. 42. 1. 15 concerning the execution 
of judgements, and especially of the constitution of Severus and Caracalla 
by which a judgement delivered in Rome might be executed by the 
praesides provinciarum, si hoc iussi fuerint. Whether or no this rescript 
empowered the praetor to issue commands to a proconsul, it is difficult 
to regard it with Wlassak as evidence for the practice of the republican 
and early imperial period. Wlassak confesses that much remains obscure, 
“especially the question of the legal basis upon which the duty imposed 
on the provincial governor of obeying the city praetor (without regard to 
their relatiye rank) rests.’ 

The correlative of iudicare iubere is of course iudicare vetare, and this 
is also fully discussed. Historians may note a discussion of the basis of 
intercessio (p. 204, 19) and its relation to the exercise of the maior potestas. 
There is perhaps not sufficient recognition of the importance of the tribune’s 
intervention in private suits (as in Cic. Tull. 16. 38). 

H. Sruart Jones. 


History of the Later Roman Empire, from the Death of Theodosius I to the 
Death of Justinian (a. 395-565). 2 vols. By J.B. Bury. (London: 
Macmillan, 1923.) 


Tus work, eagerly awaited by many students of medieval history, will not 
disappoint expectations. A good many of the results of Professor Bury’s 
researches in this wide field had been published in his notes to Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, and the first portion of the work, treating of the 
later empire from Arcadius to Irene, coincides in part with an earlier 
book of the author now out of print. The great increase of available 
knowledge of the whole period certainly justified the production of a new 
book. We already had Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders and Diehl’s 
Justinian, besides the works of Duchesne and other ecclesiastical historians 
and of writers on special topics. Dr. Bury has been in literary and friendly 
contact with the scholars who have thrown light on various parts of his 
subject, and his book embodies the conclusions of the best investigators 
with full references to sources and discussions of doubtful points. 

The whole period, we may say, bristles with difficulties, due to the bias 
and acrimony of our informants, the vagueness of geographical or topo- 
graphical descriptions, and often the enigmatic character of the principal 
actors on the stage. Dr. Bury has shirked no controversies, nor contented 
-himself with nebulous results. In consequence, we have here not only 
@ storehouse of material, but an eminently readable book. Along with 
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careful examination of general causes, he gives us pieces of picturesque 
narrative (translated from original sources), and a great many suggestive 
remarks both as to the objects or policies of individuals and the changes in 
ideas and culture. 

The first volume begins with an account of the constitution of the 
monarchy, followed by one on the administrative machinery of which 
the section on compulsory social organization is important, especially the 
fact that ‘the policy of uniform taxation, which Diocletian introduced, 
led to the strict control of local bodies by the Imperial Government ’. 
From the administrative (including the ecclesiastical) organization, we 
pass to a description of Constantinople. Thence to the “ Neighbours of 
the Empire’, especially Persians, Germans, and Huns. An attempt is 
made to estimate approximately the numbers of the barbarians who 
overran the empire. The general results would be in agreement with that 
of those who give the smaller figures. ‘ The facts we know about the 
Vandalic and Ostrogothic wars in the sixth century, as related by Pro- 
copius, consistently point to the conclusion that the fighting forces of 
the Vandals and Ostrogoths were to be counted by tens, not by hundreds 
of thousands.’ To this point the author recurs later on (ch. ix, § 7), in 
’ considering certain modern views on the collapse of the empire. These 
have been mainly three; that the fall was due to depopulation, to the 
Christian religion, and to the fiscal system; and they are all put out 
of court. ‘There is no evidence that the empire was less populous 
in the fourth and fifth centuries than in the first.’ Christianity had not 
a disintegrating force, at least in the west, after the defeat of Arianism, 


and the effect of Christianity was to unite, not to sever, to check rather than to 
emphasize national or sectional feeling . . . nor is there the least reason to suppose 
that Christian teaching had the practical effect of making men less loyal to the Empire 
or less ready to defend it. . . . Some might read Augustine’s City of God with edification, 
but probably very few interpreted its theory with such strict practical logic as to be 
indifferent for the safety of the Empire. 

(This opinion seems to be contrary to that expressed by the late Dr. Seeck.) 
‘The gradual collapse of the Roman power in this section of the empire 
was the consequence of a series of contingent events. No general causes can 
be assigned that made it inevitable.’ The events were: (1) the irruption 
of the Huns into Europe—leading to (2).the Visigothic movement, and 
(3) the (accidental) defeat of Valens, (4) the settlement of the Foederati 
by Theodosius, (5) the lack of a strong successor to Theodosius, and (6) the 
practice of elevating Germans to high positions in the army. 

Stilicho did not intend to be a traitor, but his policy was as calamitous as if he had 
planned deliberate treachery. That Rome could not dispense with the help of barbarians 
for her wars may be held to be the cause of her calamities, but it was a weakness 


which might have continued to be far short of fatal but for the sequence of con: 
tingencies pointed out above. 


With regard to the Huns, Dr. Bury remarks that they showed more 
readiness than is commonly supposed i in adapting themselves to the ways 
of more civilized peoples, were, in fact, till the process was checked, on the 
highway to Teutonization. The Unogundur Huns came to be the fousdlers 
of Bulgaria. 
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Dr. Bury notes the fact that, after 396, Arcadius and Honorius never 
assumed the consulship together: which points to bad relations between 
the two courts. He never uses the terms eastern and western empire, 
which would, of course, express a separation never supposed to exist, 
even during the reigns of Odovacar and of Theodoric in Italy. ‘ From the 
constitutional point of view, Odovacar was the successor of Ricimer 
(Patrician) and the situation created by the events of 476 was in this 
respect similar to the situation in the intervals between the reigns of the 
Emperors set up by Ricimer.’ 

The position of Theodoric during his rule in Italy is shown to have been 
that of a deputy. He does not issue leges, but edicta like those issued by the 
praetorian praefect, nor did he (except in one doubtful case) stamp his 
head on a coin. It was from the Emperor Zeno that he held the right to 
nominate one of the consuls, and in appointing high officials he consulted 
the senate. Dr. Bury does justice to the general fairness and justice of 
Theodoric’s rule, though he shows how it would naturally be felt as irksome 
by the Italians generally. The troubles of Theodoric’s last years, with the 
accusation and death of Symmachus and Boéthius, are treated at length, 
and the ordinary view that Boéthius was tried and condemned by the 
senate is rejected. 

The collapse of Ostrogothic rule in Italy, the successive sieges of Rome, 
the defeat of Totila at Busta Gallorum and of Teias at Mons Lactarius, 
and the reorganization of Italy by Narses, are narrated in the second volume, 
in which strict chronological sequence cannot, from the complexity of the 
subjects treated, be strictly observed. It may be remarked that Totila 
(=Baduila) is perhaps justly deprived of his character as heroic champion 
of a fated people. 

With regard to the Persian wars of the early sixth century it is pointed 
out that ‘the Roman armies would hardly have held their own but for 
the devoted loyalty and energy of the civil population of the frontier 
provinces . . . and they had to suffer sorely in time of war, not only from 
the enemy, but from their defenders’. It was for the defence of a popula- 
tion of this kind that Anastasius built a fortified town, near to Nisibis, 
which he called by his own name. In the story of the Persian war of 
Justinian, Dr. Bury suspects the tendency of Procopius to magnify the 
achievements of Belisarius. The great pestilence of 542 is to be borne 
in mind in its results to the population of the empire. 

One dark feature of the imperial government is the intolerance of almost 
all rulers in matters of religious belief. It was only the ‘ barbarian’ 
Theodoric who, according to Cassiodorus, held that ‘ religionem imperare 
non possumus, quia nemo cogitur ut credat inuitus’. The closing of the 
Athenian schools by Justinian was not due to any special animosity to 
Athens, but a part of his general anti-pagan policy. The savage legislation 
against Hellenism was certainly not universally effective. The dispute 
concerning the doctrine of the Incarnation, supposed to be settled at 
Chalcedon, leads to permanent schisms in the east. With regard to the 
wretched conflict of the Three Chapters, Dr. Bury, following Duchesne, 
considers that the humiliation of Pope Vigilius was due to his failure 
in trying to find a via media. Justinian’s idea of royal supremacy was at 
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least as pronounced as that of Henry VIII. ‘The Fifth Ecumenical 
Council [553] differed from the four which preceded it in that, while they 
pronounced on issues which divided Christendom, the Fifth dealt with 
a question which had been artificially created.’ The difference in theological 
attitude between the emperor and the empress is vividly shown in the story 
of the conversion of the Nobadae (on the Upper Nile) transcribed from 
a monophysite historian. Hearing that these people desired to learn 
about Christianity, Theodora sent a missionary imbued with monophysite 
ideas. Justinian meantime sent one who adhered to the council of Chal- 
cedon. Hearing of this difficulty, Theodora wrote to the ruler of the 
Nobadae, disguising the difference between her and her husband, but 
demanding that her missionary should be heard first, else the ruler should 
lose his head. In consequence, the emperor’s missionary was artificially 
delayed ; the people became monophysites, and Justinian and his mis- 
sionary could only recognize an accomplished fact. 

This story illustrates the character and reputation of Theodora, 
a controversial subject which Dr. Bury treats with acumen and caution. 
The irregularity of her early life may be accepted, but also partly extenuated. 
There was evidently something of heroism about her, shown especially at 
the Nike riot, also apparently a readiness to assist injured women ; and, 
in some cases, her influence in political appointments or removals was 
beneficial. Our view of the private character both of Justinian and of 
Theodora must, of course, depend on the acceptance or rejection of the 
Historia Arcana of Procopius. Dr. Bury has no doubt that it was 
actually written by Procopius, but accepts its statements with many 
limitations. 
Malice need not resort to invention. . . . It can serve its purpose far more successfully 
by adhering to facts, misrepresenting motives, and suppressing circumstances which 
point to a different interpretation. 

With regard to Justinian’s work as administrator, Dr. Bury points out 
that the tendency of certain of his changes 


anticipate to some extent the later system which was to come into being in the seventh 
century, and was characterized by large provinces, the union of civil and military 
administration in the same hands, and the total disappearance of the dioceses. The 
reforms of Justinian, which belong to the years 535 and 536, were called forth by 
particular circumstances. Some of them were designed to avert conflicts between 
the civil and military authorities. 

There is an interesting examination of his financial policy ; but the general 
efficiency of his administration is shown to have declined during his later 
years. In the chapter on the Code, stress is laid on the influence of the 
Church, especially in laws as to marriage and divorce. But where punish- 
ments seem to be excessive, we must remember that ‘ penalties prescribed 
in the law were rather directions [for the guidance of judges] than hard 
and fast sanctions’. A worse feature is the distinction, in awarding 
penalties, between different classes of freemen. 

In the concluding chapter on literature, there is an investigation of 
the changes in the drifting away of the written from the spoken language. 
The best writers, like Procopius, ‘could not be read except by highly 
educated people’. Similarly, we have in poetry the break-up of the classical 
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system of quantities and the greater significance of accent. A sign of this is 
previously observed in the ‘ metrical chant’ of Mandator and Factions 
in the Colloquy in the Hippodrome. ALICE GARDNER. 


Bethada Néem n Erenn. Lives of Irish Saints. Edited by the Rev. CHaRrLes 
Piummer, D.D. 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1922.) 


In 1910 Dr. Plummer published the Latin Lives of Early Irish Saints 
under the title of Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae,! with an introduction which 
not only contained a description of the manuscripts and of the contents 
and character of the Vitae, but also (in part v) an exhaustive account of 
the traces of heathen folklore and mythology which survive in these 
vitae sanctorum, and which for some readers constitute their chief value. 
This introduction is naturally not repeated in the present work, and there 
was very little which could be added to it. Hence the possession of all 
four volumes of Dr. Plummer’s two works is necessary for the complete 
study of early Irish hagiology. But Dr. Plummer has written another 
introduction, describing with his usual accuracy and fullness the contents 
of the Irish lives, and the character of the manuscripts from which they 
are taken. Of fourteen out of the thirty-two saints whose biographies 
have survived in Latin, no Irish lives are known to be in existence. Eight 
Irish lives are omitted, either because they are literal translations of 
corresponding Latin Vitae, or because they have been previously printed. 
The latter reason is hardly a sufficient one, for though Dr. Plummer tells 
us where to find them, it would have been convenient to have had them 
all together in one volume. This leaves ten saints whose Irish lives have 
been printed in the present work. 

What is the date of these Irish lives ? and when were the manuscripts 
written ? Dr. Plummer is justified in calling them, in his title-page, the 
‘ original’ manuscripts, but the epithet may mislead the unwary. Their 
present date is the seventeenth century. They are printed from two 
manuscript collections of lives of Irish saints: (1) two volumes transcribed 
by or for Michael O’Clery between 1620 and 1635, preserved now at 
Brussels, and (2) a Stowe manuscript volume, now in the library of the 
Royal Irish Academy at Dublin. This latter volume belongs also to the 
seventeenth century, having been written in 1627 by Domnall O’Duinnen 
for the then provincial of the Friars Minor in Ireland. 

All these lives, then, in their present form and as we have them, were 
written in the seventeenth century; but they were certainly not com- 
posed then. They were copied from older manuscripts, which were then 
in existence, but which have since disappeared, and it does not seem 
likely that they will ever be found or seen again. What was the date of 
these old and now lost manuscripts? Are there any means of ascertaining 
it? A still more important question is, What was the date or probable 
date of the composition of these lives? Neither of these questions has been 
discussed by Dr. Plummer, and he was not bound to discuss them. They 
were certainly not coeval with the early saints of whom they contain 
the history. There are features which point to a late date, such as the 


1 See ante, xxvi. 562. 
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extravagant multiplication of incredible miracles, and the frequency of 
journeys to Rome, apart from the superhuman celerity with which most 
of such journeys were accomplished. But against these arguments must 
be balanced the fact that a belief in the continuance of miracles was early, 
unlimited, and widespread ; and that Celtic saints were great travellers, 
some of them being credited with having travelled as far as Jerusalem. 
Yet customs, incidents, and expressions sometimes occur in these lives 
which point to an early date. Such, for example, is an expression which, 
however, is not noticed by Dr. Plummer. It occurs in the life of 
St. Berach. His pupil, Colman Cael, saw Rome without having the 
trouble of travelling thither, and in honour of his visionary visit he 
erected among other things a cross dedicated to SS. Paul and Peter 
(‘do Pol 7 do Pettar’, ii. 42, § 87). This placing of St. Paul before 
8t. Peter, though not unique in early Irish documents, is contrary to the 
universal habit of medieval western Christendom, and must be a survival 
from a very early date, before the primacy and supremacy of St. Peter had 
become recognized. 

Irish scholars will be grateful to Dr. Plummer for making these Irish 
texts generally accessible, and for the glossary which accompanies them, 
though it seems to include some words which might be found in any Irish 
dictionary. English scholars will be grateful for the English translations, 
which few could have made for themselves, and which no person could be 
found more competent to make than the Celtic scholar to whom we are 
indebted for these two volumes. F. E. Warren. 


Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III, 1247-1251. (London : Stationery 
Office, 1922.) 

Tue rolls for these years do not contain much material of peculiar impor- 
tance or significance for the general history of the time. They narrate no 
incident quite so full of suggestive points, for example, as the dispute to 
which the presentation of Ralph of Leicester to the church of Saint 
Michael, Coventry, gave rise in 1246.1 But they are packed with interesting 
detail, easily traced with the aid of the elaborate index. The Crown found 
it advisable to exact from the dean and chapter of Cloyne, the canons of 
Cork, and the newly elected bishop of St. Asaph explicit recognition of 
the licencia eligendi (pp. 87, 118, 222). The canons of Cork feared that 
they had said a word too much in their letters patent (‘ timencium litteras 
predictas propter unius verbi apposicionem nimis sibi fore damnosas’), 
and they craved Henry’s permission to annul it. One realizes how precise 
official correspondence had to be by the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Another case suggests that it was not easy to avoid the issue by chancery 
of contradictory writs. A certain Cecily, wife of Elias the fisherman, 
procured letters of prohibition against the official of the bishop of Winchester 
and the parties who had brought a case de laico feodo against her in a court 
Christian; on their refusal to desist a writ of attachment was issued 
against them; but in the meanwhile they had secured the unfortunate 
Cecily’s detention in the prison of Winchester de precepto — as an 


* Close Rolls, 1242-7, PP. 477-8. 
VOL. XXXVIIL. —NO. OLI. 
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excommunicate (p. 105). Letters relating to William of Valence throw 
some light on the extent of the liberties of the earl of Pembroke, who 
claimed the right to hold pleas of advowson in his court (p. 297) and to 
have the return of writs in Bampton, Oxfordshire (p. 518; ef. pp. 534-5). 
Other letters bear upon the law as expounded in the Great Charter, such 
as the right of a widow to get dower within forty days, and of a ward of 
the Crown to be excused the duty of homage to another lord of whom he 
holds lands until he comes of age (pp. 266, 347). We see the great council 
legislating in 1248 against the participation of sheriffs in extents and 
inquisitions into wards and escheats; these must henceforth be the 
concern of the escheators (p. 105).!_ There is an instance of a coroner of 
Gloucestershire who vacates his office because he has become sheriff 
(p. 418). Henry de Coleville fined with the king that he might hold the 
shires of Cambridge and Huntingdon ‘ tanquam custos et non ut firmarius’ 
(pp. 323, 502). Walter de Burgh, we are told, had been ‘ custos domini- 
corum regis’ (p. 29). In 1250 the sheriff of Buckingham and Bedford is 
ordered to pay all the arrears of his accounts without fail into the royal 
wardrobe (pp. 291-2). Several letters order sheriffs and others to read 
aloud in full county court royal charters granting privileges to religious in 
their areas (e.g. pp. 212, 283, 433). The barons of the exchequer are 
instructed to read and observe all the articles and points in a charter 
granted to Simon de Montfort (p. 529). An interesting example of a trial 
at the exchequer is given in a command to the treasurer and other barons 
of the exchequer to associate with themselves the justices of the Jews 
and of the Bench, the mayor and four citizens of London, in the trial of 
a Jew of Berkhamsted (p. 360). Chancery matters include the commission 
of the Great Seal on two occasions to the old Peter of Rivaux (entries duly 
noted by Professor Tout) and instances in 1250-1 of letters close issued on 
the instruction of the council, the steward (relating to stores for the royal 
household), and the barons of the exchequer. The last is a revision of 
a letter addressed to the barons themselves (p. 511). There are half a 
dozen instances of the enrolment of private deeds on the Close Rolls. 
C. O’Brien is informed that no action can be taken to confirm a charter of 
King John’s ‘ nisi cartam illam vel ejus transcriptum sub sigillo iusticiarii 
nostri [i.e. of Ireland] viderimus’ (p. 530). In another case the king admits 
that he has no recollection of a mandate which a Jew, Aaron of York, 
affirmed that he had made (p. 457). 

Perhaps the most interesting account in this volume is the list of 
grievances from the barons of the communitas of Cheshire, with the 
royal replies (pp. 185-6). The barons begged that the justices might sit 
in other places than the county court. This petition was refused on the 
ground that the justice of Chester had not been accustomed in the days of 
Earl Randle to perambulate the shire. Among the personalities of these 
years Edward of Westminster appears to call for attention. He was 
a royal clerk, at one time entrusted with the seal of the exchequer, but 
mainly concerned with arrangements for the king’s comfort and aesthetic 
pleasures, building, decorating, works of art, &c. As one would expect 

1 This case should be added to the list of legislative acts by king and council, given 
in Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, i. 180, n. (2nd edition). 
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in any volume of Close Rolls, these pages contain much information on 
the social and artistic activities of the reign. The Master of the Temple 
is ordered to send to the queen a French romance, Les Gestes d’ Antioche 
(p. 283); Edward of Westminster to get a piece of tapestry (tertum) 
made, picturing the Annunciation (p. 292). The metal of the big bell of 
Westminster is to be recast into four small bells for the royal chapel at 
Windsor (p. 264). There is any amount of information about birds and 
fish for food. Lastly, two or three picturesque incidents deserve mention— 
the case of the unhappy clerk, imprisoned in a deep dungeon by the 
sheriffs of London, to whom the archbishop’s official had denounced him 
(p. 255); of the Jew who had fined with the king for 500 marks and was 
presented with a demand for £500 (p. 382); and, best of all, the reference 
to the visit of a distinguished foreign visitor, Gautier de Chatillon, to 
the castle of Dover. ‘ Show it to him courteously (faceto modo), ’ the king 
wrote in November 1247 to the constable, ‘so that its grandeur may be 
displayed, and all its defects hidden ’ (p. 8). 

It is fortunately not necessary for the reviewer of recent volumes of 
the Record publications to scrutinize the index with the care required by 
their predecessors. I have noticed few slips. I cannot trace on p. 132 
the ‘ bed fit for a knight’. The entry under the word Chancery ‘ writ of 
suggestio falst in ’ seems to imply a mistranslation of the letter to the sheriff 
of Suffolk on p. 352. F. M. Powicke. 


Medieval English Nunneries, c. 1275 to 1535. By E1:een Power. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1922.) 


Miss Power has written a massive work of seven hundred pages on that 
period of English monasticism for which direct evidence is ample. It 
might even be called exhaustive on its own line, for the further evidence 
of the kind she uses, though it exists, is not likely to modify our judgement. 
The author is fortunate in having been given access to the unpublished 
portion of Mr. Hamilton Thompson’s great work on the Lincoln visitations, 
and in receiving guidance and suggestions from Mr. Coulton and other 
competent scholars. Her book is an excellent cross-section of medieval 
life, for she works through all the relations in which English nuns stood 
to their contemporaries, as for instance in their agricultural affairs, whether 
or no there was anything in them peculiar to their sex and their vocation. 
Monastic finance and the causes of its weakness are duly explained, and 
itis rarely that Miss Power misses a point of interest. But when she finds 
in the Sheppey inventory at the time of the dissolution ‘ five country oxen 
and three western oxen fat’, it might have been worth while to point out 
how advanced was an agriculture which already imported oxen from the 
pastoral west to be fattened in the straw-yards of Kent. 

If Miss Power gains by the late date at which she starts, she also loses. 
To form a just impression of the whole life of a monastic community it is 
well to begin at the beginning. Miss Power has occasion to lay stress on 
certain defects in the life of nuns, and if she had begun earlier she would 
have been compelled to quote, as for instance from Ailred of Rievaulx, 
some very discreditable incidents. But she would also have had the 
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opportunity of explaining how it was that the many houses of women 
were founded on so humble a scale. That explanation can only be that 
the religious life was regarded in the days of enthusiasm as a militant life, 
and the only hardship of active service that could be expected of women 
was the endurance of want. The less liberal the founder, the better the 
opportunity, and in most cases the nunneries founded after the Conquest 
were never tempted by excess of wealth and often enough were degraded 
by poverty. This renders it doubtful how far Miss Power is right 
in speaking of the nuns generally as ‘ aristocratic ’, or members of families 
with commercial wealth. Certainly St. Gilbert of Sempringham, whose 
order is excluded from her survey, started with women of very modest rank, 
and we may assume that the aristocracy of a family was concentrated in 
the middle ages, as it continued to be till the eighteenth century, in the 
eldest son. The younger boys belonged socially to a lower rank than 
their elder brother, and superfluous daughters were a burden rather than 
a pride. Miss Power gives a good account of the dowries by which parents 
induced religious houses to accept them as inmates, sometimes even when 
they were deaf and dumb, deformed or lunatic. She also states well the 
nuns’ share in education, which they undertook as a means of livelihood 
with the more or less grudging sanction of their visitors the bishops, and 
gives an entertaining account of their difficulties with paying guests. 
But these were minor resources, which helped them to eke out a difficult 
subsistence. What their sources of income were is fully stated, but not 
always with sufficient regard to the general organization of the church. 
The nunneries held many appropriated benefices, each of which had 
a glebe, large part of which would belong to the rectory. But Miss Power, 
in her list of the types of property, omits this glebe, which would doubtless 
be let at a rental. And in her account of the relation of the vicar to the 
appropriating house she attaches too much importance, as evidences of 
impoverishment of the working clergy, to small pensions paid them out of 
the great tithe by the appropriator. One of the livings she cites was quite 
a good one, adequately furnished with a due proportion of tithe and 
glebe, and the pension of £2 paid by the minoresses to the vicar was so far 
from an evidence of his poverty that we may even wonder what special 
circumstances induced them to bestow it. But all this side of the subject 
is common ground to the religions of both sexes, and it is hardly just to 
criticize the author on such points as this, or for a not quite accurate state- 
ment of the relation of the Cistercians to tithe. But she might have borne 
in mind that exaggeration is normal in the age with which she deals, 
and descriptions of poverty at such times as when petition was made to 
appropriate a rectory cannot be taken literally. Allowance must be made 
for common form. One cause of poverty Miss Power cites in a manner 
which is hardly just to founders and their heirs. The right of nominating 
to corrodies was probably not an encroachment but a privilege reserved from 
the first, and was as little a hardship as the renewal of charters on which 
successive kings insisted in the case of the greater abbeys. It was a quite 
just form of taxation. There is one cause of financial difficulty which has 
been overlooked. Do we ever hear of a monastery with a reserve fund to 
meet emergencies, unless we regard its plate as serving that purpose ? 
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Miss Power, who is not blind to the merits of the nunneries on their 
better side, is candid about the worse, some aspects of which demand 
a very tactful treatment. On one point she gives some scattered evidence 
without drawing the inference. Monks, we know, had a regular system 
of rotation for their attendance in church, so that a respectable minimum 
was present at each service. There are several hints in Miss Power’s collec- 
tion that the same was the case with nuns. At Romsey and St. Mary’s, 
Winchester, there seem to have been choirs of four, a number not un- 
known in male choirs. 

There are many curious points, such as the claim of certain nunneries 
to prove wills, which cannot as yet be explained. But leaving the multitude 
of accurate details which Miss Power gives, and congratulating her on her 
evident accuracy, we must inquire whether there be less obvious sources 
of information than those she has explored so diligently, and yet sources 
from which truth might be extracted by processes more delicate than 
those in which she is expert. For instance, the copious works of Rolle 
of Hampole were written by a mystic who lived in close contact with nuns 
who provided his sustenance. Hampole, as Miss Power shows, was a house 
which sometimes had difficulties of a mundane kind, and it is possible that 
its inmates maintained their hermit as a creditable appendage, without 
sharing or understanding his devotion. But it is equally possible that 
a sympathetic psychological study of his writings might show that in some 
measure they responded to such feelings as would be natural to earnest 
religious women, and were, as might be expected from the vicinity, inspired 
by their inquiries and suggestions. 

Miss Power appends to her work some quite relevant studies of points 
" of social and literary interest which yet are not altogether germane to 
history. Interesting as they are, we may ‘leave it to those who are con- 
versant with such themes to appraise their merits, aesthetic and other. 
But we must thank her for a conscientious and spirited exploration of 
many sides of a very important problem. E. W. Watson. 


Le Royaume de Catherine de Médicis: La France 4 la Veille des Guerres de 
Religion. Two vols. Par Lucien Romier. (Paris: Perrin, 1922.) 
La Conjuration d Amboise. Par Lucien Romier. (Paris: Perrin, 1923.) 
Catherine de Médicis. Two vols. By Paut Van Dyxe. (New York: 

Scribner, 1922.) 
La Conjuration d’Amboise et Genéve. Par Henri Narr. (Geneva: 
Jullien, 1922.) 


M. Romigr holds that historians of the French wars of religion have never 

freed themselves from the method of Thuanus, and that they continue to 
interpret the documents by contemporary narratives, instead of testing 
the narratives by the documents. There is a catholic history and a pro- 
testant history, but both are vitiated- by partiality and by ‘le morbus 
épisodique ’, while the general conditions on which incidents depend are 
neglected or ignored. He surely exaggerates when he says that the question 
whether there was not a struggle between France and Spain dominating 
the intrigues of princes has not occupied historians. In England certainly 
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Seeley and many others have made it the very basis of their work. To 
say again that the proclamation of liberty of conscience in 1560 is for- 
gotten, and that the evils caused to Christendom and specially to France 
by the suspension of the council of Trent are ignored, is at least extreme. 
He sets out to restudy the sources and to reclassify the facts, and future 
students will find very valuable his remarks on the degree of trustworthiness 
and the kind of information to be sought in the dispatches of various 
ambassadors, particularly those of Ferrara, Mantua, and Savoy. His 
own familiarity with Italian archives, which made his last book! so original, 
has not as yet yielded equally rich results in this. He thinks that in the 
nineteenth century the history of the wars of religion has been written 
“en un sens réformé ou semi-réformé’, and that a comprehensive view 
can only be obtained if the historian keeps constantly in sight the royal 
interest which alone gives unity to the facts. ‘To establish exactly what 
the royal interest was, how it was understood and safeguarded in face of 
internal forces and foreign powers, what help it received and what injuries 
it sustained from men and things in the period from 1559 to 1574, is, in 
the present condition of the sources and bibliography, the most pressing 
duty of the historian.’ The first two volumes contain seven essays, two 
devoted to the royal family and the royal diplomacy, the others, and more 
valuable, to the three orders of society, the Gallican church, and the 
French protestants. They are excellent introductory studies. The third 
volume deals with the conspiracy of Amboise, the edicts which M. Romier 
regards as so important in the history of toleration, and the second plot 
of 1560. It ends with a dramatic account of the arrest of Condé and the 
last illness of Francis II. 

The earlier book ended with Henry II’s deliberate decision to place the” 
extirpation of heresy above the interests of foreign policy, to accept 
a humiliating peace with Spain in order that he might be free to drive 
protestantism out of France. M. Romier thinks that the reformation was 
more widely spread than most historians imagine, and that Coligny’s 
figure of 2,150 reformed churches or communities in France in 1561 is 
admissible. Estimating its strength in each of the provinces he concludes 
that it was weak in Picardy and Burgundy, but specially prevalent in | 
the maritime regions which traded with England and the Low Countries, 
and where economic misery and fiscal exaction were most severe. Certain 
social conditions favoured its success, such as the unemployment of officers 
and men after the peace of 1559, and particularly the acquisition of ‘ noble ’ 
fiefs by rich roturiers. The new nobility naturally defended the old order 
into which it had forced an entry, and as a result many poor and dispossessed 
nobles were influenced in favour of the opposite party. The lesser nobles 
were generally grouped in the clientship of a great local family, but could 
not always control the religious sentiment of their district. In Picardy, for 
example, the nobles were grouped round the houses of Longueville, Bourbon- 
Vendéme, and Chatillon, but the Picard populace was hostile to the reform. 
M. Romier has made special use of local histories, and among the most 
informing of his pages are those on the relationships of the provincial 
nobility. He makes clear the importance of the three chief pieces on 


1 Les origines politiques des qguerres de religion, 2 vols., 1913-14. 
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Catherine’s chess-board, Guise in the east, Montmorency in the centre, 
and Bourbon in the west. 

M. Romier has written perhaps the clearest and most complete of the 
many narratives of the conspiracy of Amboise. Behind that strange essay 
in rebellion, said Maitland, men saw Calvin and Elizabeth. ‘ Calvin’s 
acquittal seems deserved. . . . Before we absolve Elizabeth we wish to know 
why a certain Tremaine was sent to Brittany, and whether Chantonay 
was right in saying that La Renaudie had been at the English court.’ 
Tremaine was only sent to Brittany a few days before the revolt. M. Romier 
says, ‘bien des indices révélent une intrigue encouragée de toutes maniéres 
par Elisabeth ’, and he argues, more from the probabilities of the case than 
from actual evidence, that England found the money for La Renaudie. 
It is by no means certain that La Renaudie came to England, though it 
is asserted by Chantonay in letters dated 3 and 18 March 1560, which are 
mentioned, but unfortunately not quoted, by Ruble.* Various dates are 
assigned to his visit. La Renaudie was at Geneva seeing Calvin in December 
1559, in January at Aubonne and Lyons, on 1 February at Nantes, and 
before 20 February he had been to Paris and his host had had time to 
learn his secret and betray it to the cardinal of Lorraine. M. Naef thinks 
La Renaudie went to England after the meeting at Nantes, but it seems 
improbable that he would then leave France when the outbreak was fixed 
for 6 March. Ruble dates the visit after the interview with Calvin, but 
this is impossible. Professor Pollard has conjectured that Throckmorton 
may have brought La Renaudie in his train when he came to England in 
the autumn of 1559.3 There is no hint of this, or mention of La Renaudie, 
in Throckmorton’s dispatches as calendared. M. Dureng wrote a judicial 
review of the evidence of English complicity in the revolt, but laid no 
stress on La Renaudie’s supposed visit.* 

M. Naef examines very thoroughly the accusations against Calvin ; 
he shows that Calvin was consulted as early as September 1559, and was 
favourable to a ‘ legitimate ’ revolt headed by Antoine as eldest prince of 
the blood, but declined to support a scheme of which only Condé was chief, 
while he uniformly repulsed La Renaudie and discountenanced any popular 
revolt not sanctioned by the princes. He did very little to prevent the 
conspiracy, probably because he secretly hoped that it might after all 
succeed. The case of Beza is very different : he sent into France a libel 
against the Guises which M. Naef shows, in a very interesting appendix, 
was the basis of much Huguenot polemic, and although he disapproved the 
“tumult ’ in the form it actually took he was not free from a share in its 
origins. 

M. Naef prints, in his scholarly and exact book, many fresh documents 
on the process in which La Renaudie was accused of forging written evidence. 
He also relates the story of Geneva’s peril in the days when Emmanuel 
Philibert of Savoy hoped to capture the city. The more the diplomacy of 
the sixteenth century is revealed the clearer it becomes that religious 
motives were less powerful than reasons of state. Pius IV and the Guises 
would gladly have seen Savoy master of Geneva, but Philip II and succes- 


* Camb. Mod. Hist. ii. 576. * Antoine de Bourbon, ii. 142. 
? Pol. History of England, vi. 231. « Revue dhistoire moderne, vi. 249. 
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sive kings of France, because of their political aims, refused their assent 
to an attack on the city of Calvin. 

M. Romier is perhaps inclined to exaggerate the importance of the 
edicts of Amboise and Romorantin, though he is too good an historian not 
to admit their defects. The success of France in forcing Pius IV to renew 
the Council of Trent, by repeated threats of a national reforming 
council, was due to joint action by the cardinal of Lorraine and Catherine. 
Pius IV urged Francis II to punish all ‘ ces cerveaux studieux de novitez ’. 
For this malady there was no medicine but fire and sword. In contrast to 
this spirit Catherine’s partial and politic conciliation, while it lasted, 
deserves M. Romier’s eulogies. 

Professor Van Dyke has written a most interesting book round about 
Catherine de Médicis, which forms an excellent supplement to M. Romier’s 
introductory studies. It is less a biography than a history, very impartially 
and thoughtfully written, of events viewed from the side of ‘ the royal 
interest ’. To Catherine this interest in its limited family sense was the 
paramount, if not the only one. She was a mistress in the art of turning 
the next dangerous corner, an opportunist unhampered by any principle, 
willing to accept any expedient that would secure a momentary peace. 
Her courage, her physical and mental energy, never failed; but can she 
be credited with any intelligent scheme of policy, even with the policy of 
playing one faction against the other? At least ten edicts dealing with 
religion were issued during her period of power ; one gives almost complete 
liberty of worship to the protestants, another provides for their total 
proscription, and only those issued under L’Ho6pital’s influence show 
the monarchy advocating any policy of its own. The others are merely | 
surrenders to the faction which was dangerous at the moment. She never 
had intelligence enough to strengthen and rely upon the middle party 
which existed even in the France of her time, and therein lay her definite 
inferiority to Elizabeth. M. Romier calls the two women ‘ également 
grandes, également averties des conditions des Etats qu’elles représentent ’. 
Dr. Van Dyke, on the other hand, shows how much more wisely than 
Catherine Elizabeth dealt with her religious dissentients, sternly maintaining 
peace and order and protecting them from mob violence. It is a paradox 
that the anarchy in France was followed by the strong power of the 
Bourbons, while the good discipline of the Tudors was succeeded by a 

century of revolution in England. The Tudors educated their people to 
independence, the later Valois only proved the necessity of reaction. 

Dr. Van Dyke’s book was finished before the admirable work of 
M. Mariéjol on Catherine! appeared. On most points the two writers agree 
in their conclusions. As regards the massacre of St. Bartholomew both 
reject the hypothesis of premeditation at Bayonne. But there may have 
been other prearrangements, and M. Romier in a review article in 1913 
suggested that the Guises had planned the scheme.? This article has 
escaped Dr. Van Dyke’s notice, though he has a special bibliographical 
section dealing with the massacre, but it is discussed, and its thesis rejected, 
by M. Mariéjol.* Dr. Van Dyke’s narrative would be more easily followed 

* See ante, xxxvii. 124. — * Revue du xvi* siécle, i. 529-61. 
* Catherine de Médicis, p. 193. 
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if he had been less sparing in his use of dates. He has an excellent account 
of the fighting at Dreux, but does not give the name of the battle till it 
is referred to again much later in the book. He would not claim to possess 
the familiarity with the archives which M. Romier has acquired, but he 
has gathered many fresh illustrations from them, and tells us that he makes 
over a thousand citations from unpublished manuscripts. Of the ambas- 
sadors at the French court he finds the Venetian the most trustworthy 
and least prejudiced : to M. Romier ‘ le Vénétien est un bon “ journaliste ” 
qui n’approfondit rien ’. It is satisfactory to note that both writers give 
special praise to the work of an English scholar, Mr. A. W. Whitehead’s 
Gaspard de Coligny. To most readers of this Review Dr. Van Dyke’s third 
and as yet unpublished volume will probably be the most interesting. He 
tells us that it contains nearly five hundred unprinted letters of Catherine 
and other documents gathered during his researches, and that publica- 
tion has been abandoned because of the expense and for lack of leisure 
to verify his transcripts. It would be a great pity if this work were lost 
to scholars, and Dr. Van Dyke might well add to it critical notes explaining 
some of his conclusions as to the memoirs and histories of the time ; his 
valuable work in criticism is scattered and not easily consulted. He has 
an elaborate system for quoting his references as briefly as possible, but 
how is a reader to judge the value of a statement if he is only told that it is 
contained in certain archives, without any indication by whom it is made ? 
There is a slip into inaccuracy in the first sentence of the book, and the 
reference to this Review on ii. 338 is wrong. Watrorp D. GREEN. 
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Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the Reign of Elizabeth, preserved 
in the Public Record Office. Vol. xx. September 1585-May 1586. 
Edited by SopHiz CrawFrorp Lomas. (London: Stationery Office, 
1921.) 


THE contents of this volume, like those of its immediate predecessors," 
deal mainly with the affairs of the Netherlands and France. This 
correspondence, indeed, is probably the most valuable material extant for 
the history of the Netherlands, if not of France, during the period with 
which it deals, and has not yet been adequately utilized by the historians 
of those countries. It is of course valuable also for English history (we 
need not yet talk of ‘ British’ forces in the Netherlands, as Mrs. Lomas 
does on p. vii—inadvertently, unless it is a compliment to the services of 
Sir Roger Williams), and the extent of its information is a reminder that 
Elizabeth’s government was infinitely better informed about foreign 
affairs than any foreign government was about English affairs. The 
successes of her reign, like Bismarck’s, owed more to diplomacy than is 
commonly admitted by students of naval and military history. 

The principal topic is Leicester's conduct as governor of the revolted 
provinces. The queen appears (it is rarely safe to say anything more 
definite about Elizabeth) to have taken violent offence at the terms under 
which he accepted office under or authority over the States; and there 
is some interesting correspondence (pp. 446, 457) on the meaning of 
1 See ante, xxxi. 441-2. 
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‘sovereignty’. The council of state contended that ‘ although the words of 
absolute power and authority contained in the said commission may seem 
to import the title and jurisdiction of sovereignty, yet in their sense and 
common use there of the said words, the meaning of them is no other than 
to give unto the said Earl full power and authority to execute the contents 
of the commission . . . with reservation nevertheless of the sovereignty 
and propriety of the country to the people’. Elizabeth seems, somewhat 
strangely, to have been mollified by this disclaimer of royal sovereignty. 
In any case, her offence was taken not so much at any slight to herself as 
to Philip II. She always repudiated sovereignty over the Netherlands, 
and would have been willing enough to recognize Philip’s, provided his 
sovereignty was reduced to a sufficiently tenuous suzerainty. 

She was apparently at the moment engaged in very secret negotiations, 
or rather suggestions of a disposition to negotiate, with Philip, on which 
these documents throw but a fitful light. The Simancas Calendar, to which 
one naturally goes, is even more obscure. There are some transcripts 
at Brussels; but, remarks Mrs. Lomas (p. xxxiv), ‘ Major Hume does not 
include these in his Spanish Calendar (or, indeed, any other Simancas 
documents of 1585 or 1586 save those taken to France during the Peninsular 
war, and now in the Paris Archives) ’—a circumstance which throws a 
curious light on the title-page of his Calendar of Letters and State 
Papers . . . preserved principally in the Archives of Simancas. These 
negotiations, which were probably intended merely to disconcert Philip, 
disturbed the minds of Elizabeth’s Dutch and English advisers. ‘ Except’, 
wrote Heneage (p. 670), ‘a more constant course be taken with this so 
unconstant a people, it is not the blaming of her ministers will advance 
her Highness’ service or better the state of things;’ and he proceeds to 
remark that the Dutch were beginning to regard the English as no more 
reliable than the French. Leicester had critics enough. ‘ You may be 
assured ’, wrote Sir Horatio Palavicino in cipher to Burghley (p. 516), 
‘that neither the Earl nor those with him will in any way consider the 
inclination of the Queen, but only what may be to the advantage of their 
own design.’ 

French affairs were almost as confused, but are not so prominent in 
these pages, as those of the Netherlands. There is some shrewd comment 
(p. 672) from Buzanval, Henry of Navarre’s agent .in London, on the 
relations of Burghley, Leicester, Walsingham, and Stafford, and an aston- 
ishingly accurate forecast of Stafford’s future; but it needs some careful 
reading between the lines. With regard to Stafford’s alleged treasonable 
practices, which Major Hume endeavoured to establish in his prefaces, 
Mrs. Lomas holds a sounder opinion. ‘Stafford’s own explanation’, 
she writes (pp. 1, lxiv), ‘ of his apparent friendship with Arundel was a 
manly defence of his conduct and loyalty . . . the one suspicious point— 
his intercourse with Charles Arundel—is not only frankly explained by 
him, but there is considerable doubt whether Arundel was not at this time 
in Walsingham’s pay.’ 

There are, as usual, interesting references to other matters than foreign 
policy, such as that to Tycho Brahe and his comet (p. 235), and the remark 
(p. 452), ‘I have had Halifax law, to be condemned first and inquired 
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upon after.’ The corrigenda we have noted are few and trifling. ‘St. 
Croix ’ (p. 208) is more familiar as Santa Cruz; ‘ Garratt Malinas ’ (p. 540) 
is better known as Gerard Malynes; on p. lxxiii ‘ the Empress’s daughter, 
Elizabeth, the widow of France’ is identified with ‘ the widow of Francis II’, 
but she was of course the widow of Charles IX, and not Mary, Queen of 
Scots. A reference might have been given to Blok’s Correspondance Inédite 
de Robert Dudley, Comte de Leycester (Haarlem, 1911), which relates mainly 
to his government in the Netherlands, and there are references on pp. 555, 
573 to Balagny which are not in the index. A. F. Pottarp. 


Mary Queen of Scots and the Babington Plot. By J. H. Potten, S.J. 
(Edinburgh : Scottish History Society, 1922.) 

Trial of Mary Queen of Scots. Edited by A. F. Srevart. (Edinburgh : 
Hodge, 1923.) 


FaTHER PoLien’s book was planned as a collection of documents with 
an historical introduction, but in execution the first section of it has 
outweighed the second and the documents have therefore become piéces 
justificatives to a work upon the Babington plot. There has been need 
for such a careful review of the subject, for cautious writers have assumed 
that the story of the plot could not be known with that certainty which 
would enable a definite verdict to be given upon Mary’s complicity, and 
partisans of Mary have often dismissed the plot as a wretched conspiracy 
of Walsingham’s and the charges against Mary as fabrications. Now 
Father Pollen will leave no reader in doubt of his sympathy with Mary, 
and his conclusions, so far as they tell against her, are therefore weighty. 
For his task he was well equipped. He possesses an unrivalled knowledge 
of Elizabethan Roman catholics, which enables him to sketch the careers 
of all who pass across his pages. 

The remote beginnings that led to the Babington plot go back to the 
year 1585, when Savage, a weak, impressionable man, resolved to assas- 
sinate Elizabeth. By December of that year Walsingham had suborned 
one of his confederates, Gilbert Gifford, to play the traitor; and Gifford 
being then over in England to represent Morgan, and if possible to open 
up communication with the Scottish queen, Walsingham at once eased 
the vigilant watch which had kept Mary from secret news for a year, and 
allowed Gifford to send and receive letters. They were conveyed to and 
from Mary in beer casks. From the beginning the secret post was under 
Walsingham’s eye, and in consequence Mary and the catholic conspirators 
all became his dupes. Savage was joined in his resolution to murder 
Elizabeth by Ballard, Babington was soon drawn into the plot and into 
the leadership of it, and as for Gifford, from a spy he degenerated into an 
agent provocateur. How inevitable this change of Gifford’s was Father 
Pollen does not appreciate, and therefore he is unjust to Walsingham, 
whom he accuses of engaging Gifford from the first as a provocateur. More- 
over, so convinced is he of the devilry of these two men, that whilst he 
admits that we have no evidence of collusion between them before 
December 1585, he yet conjectures an earlier understanding, and would 
suppose that Gilbert, acting as Walsingham’s agent, fomented Savage’s 
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plot and so initiated the whole conspiracy. It is not incredible, but dare 
one say anything more ? 

In June 1586 Mary wrote to Babington for some old letters which were 
in his care, so opening the way for him to unfold his plot to her, and 
involving herself in a situation where her life depended upon the next 
step that she took. On 11 July her answer was written to Babington. 
It was intercepted and copied by Walsingham’s expert decipherer, 
Phelippes, who inscribed the gallows mark on the outside of his copy, so 
assured was he of its incriminating character. As for our judgement 
whether Mary was guilty or not under the act 27 Eliz., cap. 1, it will depend 
upon our decisions on two points, first on the authenticity of Phelippes’s 
copy of Mary’s letter, since the original was destroyed, and second on the 
interpretation of it. Father Pollen does not hesitate to accept the letter 
as genuine, and he therefore dismisses the fantastic arguments of Labanoff 
and Lingard. In fact the evidence cannot well be gainsaid. In the 
second place there can hardly be a shadow of doubt that Mary was privy 
.to the plot, and it is as well to recollect that this alone made her liable to 
death. But she was accused also of being consenting. Father Pollen seems 
to come to the conclusion that she was not; but his arguments entirely 
fail to convince me. It is impossible to discuss the point here, and I can 
only suggest that the letters of Babington and Mary should be read in 
conjunction. 

For Father Pollen’s selection and editing of his documents one can 
have nothing but praise. Some have not been printed before, whilst many 
of the cipher letters he has redeciphered, so giving us new texts. His 
book is invaluable, and throughout it is marked by careful scholarship. 
But one cannot allow the balance which he establishes between Mary and 
her political opponents to stand unchallenged. He is extravagant in his 
denunciation of the English government, sometimes because his own high 
principles lead him to prefer judgements that are anachronisms in morals, 
at other times because some detail of his history is not quite sound. Thus 
there is still much to be said about Elizabeth’s forbearance towards Mary. 
In 1571 she prevented the protestant house of commons from depriving 
her of her title to the succession. In 1572 she alone stood between parlia- 
ment and Mary, saving her from trial and from loss of her succession 
claims. And in 1584-5 she had both the act for the queen’s safety and the 
bond of association tempered, ridding them of the spirit of lynch law. 
Father Pollen’s conclusion that Elizabeth was never in the least peril 
from the Babington plot or from other conspiracies contains at least 
a suggestio falsi. Walsingham’s spy system was amazingly efficient.. 
But, one asks, could it have been efficient enough at all times to make 
plotting a fool’s game ? And if it could, was it possible for the government 
to maintain that detachment of mind which comes from knowing the happy 
issue out of all dangers ? Generosity to opponents is a grace in which only 
secure governments have indulged. 

Mr. Steuart’s book, the latest volume in the series of ‘ Notable British 
Trials’, is a timely complement to Father Pollen’s; but unfortunately 
it does not attain the same standard of scholarship. It is true that if 
its many editorial flaws be corrected it is more useful than Cobbett’s 
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State Trials, because at least three times the amount of space is given 
to the trial and many more documents are now known. But in historical 
criticism there is no advance upon the work of Cobbett’s editor, Howell. 
No attempt has been made to discriminate between the various accounts 
of the trial and to establish their authority. Perhaps the semi-popular 
character of the series necessitated it, but the introduction is given over 
to a slight sketch of Mary’s life. 

The first section of the text consists of a reprint of the account of the 
trial in Cobbett, without any clear indication of its origin except the 
heading ‘State Trial’ in the table of contents. The same laxity in 
indicating the source appears in the next entry, ‘ Evidence against the 
Queen of Scots ’, which one would imagine came direct from the Hardwicke 
State Papers, but which really comes via Cobbett’s State Trials. These 
are but slight lapses. The following are more serious. On pp. 114-16 
Mr. Steuart reprints from the Scottish Calendar Mr. Boyd’s epitome of 
a document which it requires no great alertness to recognize as the same 
text which is in the Hargrave State Papers, and which therefore was printed 
in extenso earlier, on pp. 65-85. And then again, on pp. 112-13, he prints 
from Boyd the text of an inferior manuscript which contains the con- 
cluding section only of this same Hargrave paper. The most important 
text in his volume is that which Mr. Steuart heads ‘ Evidence given by 
Queen Mary’s Secretaries ’, being a section from the Cotton MS. Caligula, 
C. ix, fo. 436 f. Of this manuscript more will be said presently. Mr. Steuart 
does not reproduce it accurately, for the final part of what he prints, 
namely from the last paragraph on p. 161 to the end on p. 169, should 
be at the beginning of his text. Ostensibly he prints fos. 463-500 of the 
manuscript, but the last section of his text is from fos. 453-63. Attention 
need be drawn to one other flaw only, a bad typographical blunder on 
pp. 48-9. The sixth line from the foot of p. 49 should be inserted before 
the last line on p. 48, and this last line should come after the first line 
on p. 49. 

There is no edition and no critical survey of all the sources for Mary 
Queen of Scots’ trial. It is to be hoped that the deficiency will some day 
be made good ; but in the meanwhile the following results of a somewhat 
cursory examination of the sources may be useful. There appear to have 
been three classes of official reports of the trial. The first consisted of the 
reports by Edward Barker, principal notary, of the interviews with Mary 
which preceded the trial itself. Three of the reports were printed in full 
by Labanoff (Lettres . . . de Marie Stuart, vii. 36-46) and calendared by 
Boyd (Scot. Cal. viii, nos. 87, 88, 91), but a fourth once existed, and it is 
possible that there was also a parallel official account of the speeches 
made during the trial itself. The British Museum manuscripts should be 
searched for these missing narratives, especially Cotton Caligula, C. ix, and 
Harley 290. The second class consisted of the official report of the trial, 
in Latin. There is a copy in Caligula, C. ix, fo. 436f., but the copyist 
abbreviated this text by omitting repetitions, and it may be that a full 
text will be found elsewhere. Mr. Boyd overlooked the manuscript, and it 
was rediscovered by Father Pollen. Of its 65 folios Mr. Steuart prints 
48 (pp. 132-69), but the whole of the record should be published. The 
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third class of report was that printed in the Hargrave State Papers. Father 
Pollen, in a note on the sources for the trial (pp. 136-7), suggests that this 
is simply a digest in English of the official Latin record, which I think is 
doubtful. It probably has some relation to the Latin record, but the 
order of the matter is changed and passages appear in it which are not in 
the Latin text. Perhaps it is an official report connected with the proceed- 
ings in the star chamber. But a closer examination of the document 
will settle the point. With these reports such unofficial accounts of the 
trial as Bourgoing’s should be compared. Chantelauze’s comparison in his 
edition of Bourgoing’s diary was principally concerned with the Hardwicke 
paper and the narrative in the State Trials. 

We now come to the so-called ‘ state trial ’, in Cobbett’s and all previous 
collections of state trials. In addition to an account of the proceedings 
at Fotheringay, it contains the proceedings in the star chamber and in 
parliament, and an account of the execution of Mary. Its provenance 
is easily determined. Apart from the texts of some documents and one 
or two short passages, it is Camden’s narrative, taken from the first 
English translation of his Annals. Camden constructed his narrative in 
the first place from those official reports of the interviews before the trial 
to which I have already referred, including the fourth report, which has 
not yet been rediscovered. For the trial itself he probably had the official 
Latin record, but he possessed a report of the speeches in addition, and 
it is this fact which prompted my suggestion that there may possibly 
have been an official report of those speeches—although of course Camden’s 
source may have been a private narrative. His account of the proceedings 
in parliament was made up from the journals and from separate manu- 
scripts of speeches, &c., to which he had recourse, as D’Ewes had later. 
Strictly speaking, the proceedings in parliament are not part of the trial. 

The ‘ state trial’, then, is only a second-hand authority, adorned with 
the English of Camden’s translator ; we know most and we could probably 
find all of the sources from which it was compiled ; and it should therefore 
be discarded as an authority, even though in discarding it we shall rob 
Mary’s speeches of those excellent phrases which have added not a little 
splendour to her story. J. E. NEALE. 


Manuscripts of A. G. Finch. Vol. ii. (Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
London: Stationery Office, 1922.) 


Tis volume contains both the private papers of the Finch family from 
about 1670 to 1690, and those portions of the official correspondence of 
Daniel Finch, second earl of Nottingham, which he retained when he vacated 
office. The family papers mainly concern the embassy of Sir John Finch 
to Constantinople (1674-81), and thus serve as a continuation to the earlier 
letters relating to Winchelsea’s mission to the same place. They seem often 
merely to duplicate the information contained in the State Papers, Turkey, 
in the Public Record Office and do not add much of importance to the 
account given in Mr. G. F. Abbott’s Under the Turk in Constantinople. 
There are also some charming love-letters, which reveal how admirable was 
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the domestic character of the second earl of Nottingham. Most of the official 
papers belong to the years 1689-90, when Nottingham was secretary of 
state. The editor correctly states that this volume contains ‘ an almost 
complete series of the letters which passed between Nottingham and the 
admirals of the fleet, forming a very valuable addition to the navy papers 
of this period in official keeping ’. A few of the most important documents, 
however, relating to the battle of Beachy Head, have already been printed 
in full in John Entick’s New Naval History (1757), and thence quoted in 
Rear-Admiral Colomb’s Naval Warfare: the instructions substituted for 
those on p. 195 are to be found in Ellis’s Original Letters, 2nd series, iv. 186. 
These documents provide some fresh evidence about the fighting at sea, 
but their real importance lies in the abundant details they supply of naval 
administration, a subject about which the evidence has been very scanty 
hitherto for 1689-90. Nottingham and the other civilians associated 
with him are here convicted on the plainest evidence of the grossest incom- 
petence. They were ignorant of naval strategy and yet prompt to contra- 
dict and overrule professional advice, neglectful of reinforcements in ships 
and men for the fleet, and unable even to provide victuals that were 
eatable. In fact the navy Torrington commanded in 1689 seems to have 
been in danger of providing an exact counterpart to the army Schomberg 
took to Ireland. 

As regards that island there is a series of letters to and from Sir Robert 
Southwell which gives the official point of view of the operations there. 
The general tendency is to confirm what is already known, but some new 
facts emerge, such as the plundering habits of William’s troops whenever 
their pay was in arrears. Among the correspondence of Tyrconnel captured 
after the Boyne is a letter to Mary of Modena, on which Burnet ! obviously 
based his account of Jones’s plot to murder William in 1690. The Jacobite 
Albeville’s intercepted letters are very interesting and full of bitterness 
against the native Irish troops, whom he calls ‘ incarnat divels’. Various 
points of English constitutional history receive here fresh illustration, 
particularly the activities of the cabinet council, and the relations of 
ministers to the king. William’s autocracy in the province of foreign 
affairs is nowhere more clearly revealed than in a letter of Nottingham’s, 
who humbly begs the king’s pardon for seeming to express an opinion 
about them. It would be interesting to know whether the fifteen pages of 
proceedings of the commissioners sent by James to treat with William of 
Orange in December 1688, which are here mentioned but not calendared, 
merely duplicate what is already known or add new details. 

The editing of the text of this volume is generally accurate, though 
there are some errors in Latin (pp. 12, 20, 58, 129) and in foreign names: 
forms such as ‘ Schonberg’ seem to be pedantically wrong. Also a refer- 
ence on p. 106 proves that the draft on pp. 103-4 cannot be dated earlier 
than March, and an entry in the Calendar of State Papers, Dom., 1689-90, 
p. 211, shows that ‘ Dunkirkers ’ (p. 236) should be ‘ Danzigers’. While 
the introduction is commendably short, the index is unreasonably long, 
covering 130 pages. Its very first page furnishes specimens of the space 
thus wasted. The first item is: ‘ Abel, allusion to.’ Under ‘ Admiralty ’ 
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appear such superfluities as: ‘commands awaited from’, and ‘ orders 
should have been directed to’. One column has the phrase ‘ alluded to’ 
repeated nine times unnecessarily. In these days of economy the con- 
struction of indexes on this scale merely delays the publication of further 
volumes, which is the more regrettable inasmuch as the preface to this 
report reveals the existence of much material urgently required by students 
of the reign of William III. Goprrey Davies. 


A Life of Lieutenant-General Sir Eyre Coote, K.B. Compiled by Cotone. 
H. C. Wytty, C.B. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1922.) 


A siograPHy of Coote has long been overdue, and Colonel Wylly is to be 
congratulated on his discharge of the debt. He does full justice to Coote’s 
great merits as a soldier. He establishes his claim to rank as second to 
none of our Indian generals. He indicates clearly his strategy and tactical 
methods, laying stress upon the fact that it was Coote, and not Wellington, 
who introduced the two-deep line. His description of the difficulties 
which Coote had to face in his struggle with Hyder Ali, when ‘a day’s 
rice more or less may decide the fate of the British Empire in India ’, is 
convincing. 

But Colonel Wylly seems less successful in representing the man. His 
picture is too partial. He always gives Coote the benefit of the doubt; 
and he seems blind to grave faults of character, which impaired the value 
of his services. It is difficult to believe that Coote was not himself in part 
responsible for the endless controversies in which he was engaged with the 
civil government. He was tactless in standing so rigidly upon the rights 
of his military precedence, as when he demanded that the general com- 
manding in Madras should send him a company of a newly-arrived British 
regiment to form his bodyguard in Bengal. The Madras governors were 
perhaps the most impracticable officials with whom a general has ever had 
the misfortune to deal; but it was Warren Hastings who wrote of Coote 
in 1772, ‘ May success and honour attend him in any other part of the world, 
but God forbid that he should ever return to India again’. Seven years 
later Hastings, then at the height of his quarrel with Francis, recognized 
the need for tact in handling the commander-in-chief. ‘In my personal 
conduct to Sir Eyre Coote I have endeavoured to gain his friendship by 
an official support of his pretensions, by an unreserved surrender of the 
military department, and by other more important concessions.’ It was 
only when Coote and Hastings were separated that trouble began. In 
a note to chapter xi the author summarizes the complaints put forward 
from time to time by Coote against Hastings, but hardly miakes good his 
case. His explanation is that Coote was trying to establish a new system, 
by which the commander-in-chief should be supreme in all military matters. 
But this system, however desirable at the moment, was in violation of 
regulation, custom, and tradition, and Coote’s attempt to secure a position 
not authorized by law led the civil government to withhold from him some 
of his lawful prerogatives. For Coote to complain, whilst fighting in Madras, 
of alterations made in his plans for the defence of Bengal, when the military 
situation there had changed, indicates a captious and wayward spirit. 
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Coote’s point of view was that the civil government existed simply 
to supply his wants in the field. He never took into consideration that the 
government might have difficulties of its own to contend against, or might 
possess information of which he was not aware. The successful expedition 
dispatched by Lord Macartney against Negapatam in defiance of Coote’s 
protests is a case in point. Nor does Coote’s lame apology after the event 
do him much credit. 

In dealing with the curious episode which nearly nipped Coote’s 
military career in the bud, the author suggests that during the two years 
of his absence from the army list he may have been serving in the Low 
Countries. There is a piece of corroborative evidence which seems to have 
escaped his notice. In a letter written by Coote to Lord Barrington, 
quoted on p. 98, he speaks of having been wounded in action at a time 
when the two officers, who had just superseded him, were still at school. 

If Colonel Wylly had curtailed the copious extracts from his authorities 
and enlarged his own contribution, his compilation would have gained in 
interest. Some of the digressions are barely relevant, and the chapter on 
naval operations, if not wholly superfluous, might have been severely 
condensed. A more generous allowance of dates would have been a help 
to the reader, and some of those given are inaccurate ; for instance, two in 
the introduction. In the last sentence on p. 103 after ‘ Prisoners of War’ 
should be inserted the words ‘ to His Britannic Majesty upon the terms of 
that Cartel but requires that they should surrender themselves Prisoners 
of War’. On p. 221 in the list of killed 72 should be 7. 


W. B. Woop. 


Report on the Palk Manuscripts, in the Possession of Mrs. Bannatyne, of 
Haldon, Devon. By Colonel H. D. Love. (Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. London: Stationery Office, 1922.) - 


Rosert Pak went out to India as a naval chaplain with Boscawen’s 
expedition in 1747. Transferred to the Company’s service as chaplain 
of Fort St. David, he exhibited, in his secular preoccupations, talents 
for business and administration above the average, and gradually aban- 
doned his clerical duties for financial and diplomatic appointments. 
Finally, he rose to be governor of Madras from 1763 to 1767, made a large 
fortune, bought a country seat in the county in which his forefathers had 
lived and died as yeomen, received a baronetcy and founded a family. 
His eldest son, Lawrence, as these letters show, made the grand tour 
of Europe with a tutor after the accepted fashion of a young man of 
position in those days, was furnished with letters of introduction to the 
highest circles, and was presented to Prince Kaunitz, who treated him 
with especial kindness, Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, the Prussian 
royal family, and the duke of York. Such were the prizes of a successful 
Indian career, and though it may be surmised that the virtue of Sir Robert 
Palk in monetary matters was not of the most austere pattern, yet his 
record on the whole seems to have been an honourable one and his reputa- 
tion unsmirched by scandalous rumours. ? 

The documents calendared in this report consist almost entirely of 
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letters received by the ex-governor from various correspondents in India 
after his retirement to England. With the exception of nine earlier 
papers, they range over the dates 1767 to 1787, and they are concerned 
mainly with the affairs of the Madras Presidency, though there are 
incidental references to the fortunes of Bengal and Bombay. The letters 
are of the greatest interest, biographical, social, and political. Palk’s 
post-bag received contributions from a wide and heterogeneous circle of 
acquaintances, governors of presidencies, Company’s servants of long 
standing, callow youths just embarking upon an Indian career, veteran 
officers of the Indian army, young cadets, a midshipman nephew, described 
by Sir Edward Hughes, the great admiral, as ‘a little pickle’ though 
‘ a very clever lad ’ and likely to make ‘ a smart officer ’, Indian merchants, 
married women and young girls. Thus a vivid, lifelike, and comprehensive 
representation of the Anglo-Indian world of the eighteenth century is 
given from many different angles of vision. ’ 

Sir Robert Palk himself had been fortunate in his time. ‘I know no 
one ’, writes one of his correspondents, ‘ who ought to hug himself more 
than you, for surely never was there a less ruffled government than when 
the reins were in your hands.’ But the times were changing. After 
his departure the presidency entered upon a zone of troubles and disasters 
unprecedented in its history. The ill-conducted war with Hyder Ali 
brought discredit on the Company’s prestige and desolation on its terri- 
tories. Of this we have abundant evidence: ‘all the country to the 
Southward’, notes one writer, ‘entirely laid waste: not an hutt or 
inhabitant to be seen for sixty miles together, so terrible have been and 
still are the devastations of the enemy’s horse.’ But more insidious perils 
beset the settlement from within. The famous Nawab of Arcot or the 
Carnatic, Muhammad Ali, that evil genius of British rule in southern 
India, was now settled far away from his proper capital in his palace at 
Chepauk, ‘near the Company’s Gardenhouse’ and within a mile of 
Madras, and had begun his deadly work of embarrassing the government, 
debauching and demoralizing the civil service of Madras and ruining the 
peasantry of the Carnatic. We trace in these records the early stages of 
that gigantic scandal, ‘ the Nabob of Arcot’s debts’, one of the greatest 
blots on the British administration of India, the scandal which discredited 
the board of control (for they refused to second the court of directors in 
their honest though belated attempts to tackle it), proved that even Pitt 
did not dare to offend the powerful Indian interest in parliament, and 
formed the theme of one of the noblest of Burke’s speeches, a speech 
unanswered and unanswerable. The evidence of these documents more 
than bears out Burke’s account of the relations between the Company's 


servants and this prince, who was no true potentate but ‘a shadow, a dream, 
an incubus of oppression ’. 


The Nabob of Arcot and his creditors are not adversaries but collusive parties. . . - 
The litigation is not, nor ever has been, between their rapacity and his hoarded riches. 
No, it is between him and them combining and federating on one side, and the public 
revenues and the miserable inhabitants of a ruined country on the other. . . . Bond 
is paid by bond, arrear is turned into new arrear; usury engenders new usury. 


The Crown by entering into negotiations with the Nawab, and sending 
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out its own plenipotentiaries, Sir John Lindsay and Sir Robert Harland, 
only made matters worse. ‘The Nabob’, writes one of Palk’s most 
trusted correspondents, ‘ is totally changed : presents and letters from the 
King have turned his brain.’ The arrival of Sir Eyre Coote was another 
embarrassment, for the general was, as often, almost impossible to work 
with. ‘ We would not submit to be trampled on, and so he refused to sit 
with us or to act, and is gone to Bengal in a great huff.’ Goodlad, a friend 
both of Hastings and Palk, sums up the position : 

Taken all in all our situation is critical indeed. The Council, I think, were never so 
responsible for their conduct as at this juncture; the Nabob doing everything to 
thwart them ; a government spy picking holes in their coat on every occasion, and the 
Commander of the army bellowing out vengeance because he cannot be supreme. 
Another correspondent writes significantly at the same period: ‘I tell 
you, my friend, the Company’s affairs were never in so dangerous a way. 
We are surrounded with enemies, and the most dangerous are neither 
Hyder, the Morattas, the Soubah, or the French.’ 

The famous incident of Lord Pigot’s deposition and death bulks 
largely, as we should expect, in the correspondence, and some interesting 
details are given of the treacherous procedure adopted to effect his arrest. 
The defence put forward by Charles Floyer for the action of the council 
isso weak, and his attempt to blacken Lord Pigot’s character is so obviously 
malicious, that these documents only strengthen the case against the 
unfortunate governor’s opponents. There are a few characteristically 
vigorous and racy letters of Warren Hastings, in one of which, written from 
Madras in 1770, he uses a phrase strangely prophetic of his own future in 
Bengal: ‘ it seems to be the fate of the age we live in that all public acts 
shall be personal.’ It is clear that even in his early days at Madras 
Hastings had made a great impression on his colleagues by his administra- 
tive capacity and intellectual power. 

It goes without saying that the editorial work of Colonel Love is 
admirably and unobtrusively performed. His profound knowledge of 
the Madras records and the history of the presidency have enabled him 
to enrich the volume with brief, compact, and erudite foot-notes. His 
introduction is a lucid and scholarly summary of the most important 
information to be gleaned from the whole body of manuscripts. 

P. E. Roserts. 


Bulletin d’ Histoire Economique de la Révolution, 1914-16, 1917-19. Two 
vols. (Paris : Imprimerie Nationale, 1916 and 1921.) 

Correspondance du Ministre de VIntérieur, 16 Avril-14 Octobre 1792. 
Edited by A. Turtey. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1917.) 

L’ Assistance Publique dans le District de Toulouse de 1789 & 1800. Edited 

by J. ApHer. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1918.) 


The dates of these four volumes of the series of ‘ Documents sur l’Histoire 
Economique de la Révolution Francaise, publiés par le Ministre de ]’In- 
struction Publique ’ show how not even the crisis of the war stopped the 
issue of volumes in this great series. Both volumes of the Bulletin contain 
matter of first-rate importance, that in the second being perhaps of the 
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wider economic interest. The editing of the first was entirely in the hands 
of M. Tuetey, that of the second in those of MM. Caron, Marion, and 
G. Bourgin, other scholars contributing notes. 

The 1916 volume contains a set of reports made to the hospitals’ 
department of the Paris municipality in 1790 and the minutes of the 
hospitals’ committee from April to October 1791: a series of documents 
relating to the management of the spinning-houses for paupers in Paris: 
and a long series of exceedingly detailed documents referring to the 
assistance given throughout France to Belgian and Liégeois refugees in 
1793—an II. The hospitals’ documents contain the usual hospital and 
asylum horrors of the eighteenth century (e.g. ‘ ceux... qui sont constam- 
ment furieux . . . sont enchainés & la maniére des bétes féroces’, p. 31), 
with medical reports and administrative decisions which should be of 
value to students of the history of public health. The spinning-house 
documents are a mere fragment from the papers of the department of 
public establishments, which took over hospitals, almshouses, and spinning- 
houses in 1790. Most of its papers perished in the Hotel de. Ville in 1871: 
these happened to be in F at the Archives Nationales. Help to the poor 
by the provision of ‘material for spinning had been thoroughly mis- 
managed : 

Tandis que . . . le travail & domicile avait été systématiquement découragé de la 
fagon la plus impolitique, celui des ateliers publics avait été favorisé outre mesure, ce 


qui avait donné des résultats déplorables. Ces ateliers, surtout celui du Midi, . .. 
étaient devenus un foyer de corruption et de troubles (p. 156). 


Among the minutes one meets ‘ le citoyen Hébert’ in a new réle. 


Au nom d’un particulier de sa connaissance [il] avait proposé pour le service des ateliers 
1500 livres de coton. ... L’ Administrative a fait filer un échantillon . . . dont la qualité 
ne répond pas 4 l’annonce qu’on en avait faite. Le prix est d’ailleurs au-dessus du 
maximum, dont l Administrative ne peut s’écarter, elle arréte en conséquence qu'il 
n’y a lieu 4 délibérer sur la proposition du citoyen Hébert (p. 174). 

It is satisfactory to learn that he had no chance of getting a commission 
from the ‘ particulier de sa connaissance ’. 

The Belgian documents have a strange familiarity in this day of 
refugees and carryings away captive. ‘ Fait caractéristique’ (p. 205), 
the refugees were not of one mind or of one organization. ‘Les Belges 
proprement dits ’, men of Brussels, Ghent, Louvain, Ostend, and Namur, 
were in one group, the Liégeois in another. ‘ Entre temps, les discordes 
intestines continuaient & régner parmi les réfugiés liégeois, qui s’accusaient 
mutuellement d’étre de faux patriotes’ (p. 225). *Thepapers contain masses 
of personal details which should be of value to genealogists and family 
historians. 

The 1921 volume begins with a long report (362 pp.) of capital impor- 
tance on the state of the French roads, rivers, and canals early in the 
year II. One would give much for a British equivalent. A few samples 
of its contents may be quoted: 


Dep™t of Corréze; Paris-Toulouse road: ‘les parties qui sont en sable peuvent 
se dégrader pendant l’hiver, et il est essentiel de construire des chaussées d’empierre- 
ment dans les endroits les plus mauvais’ (p. 40). Dep™t of the Somme: ‘grande 
route de Paris en Angleterre, par Amiens, Abbeville . . . est considérablement fatiguée, 
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tant par les transports . . . pour l’armée que par le nombre extraordinaire de voitures 
chargées pour le compte du commerce’ (p. 317). ‘ Route d’Amiens & Cambrai. . . . 
La chaussée de cette route a été construite sur trop peu d’épaisseur, et par conséquent 
se rouage facilement. . . . Le second pont de la traverse d’Albert est dégradé’, &c. 
(p. 320). 

It all reads rather like some memorandum of 1916. 

There follow reports on agricultural wages and the harvest of the 
year II (76 pp.). They are valuable but not statistical. In most cases, it 
appears, local authorities, in response to instruction and an inquiry, sent 
only ‘un pur et simple accusé de réception, accompagné parfois de protesta- 
tions de zéle ’ (p. 366). In such reports as were sent remarks such as the 
following are typical : 
nous avons été obligés, fréres et amis, de faire quelques exemples pour dissiper l’espéce 
de coalition que les ouvriers avaient faite entre eux de ne pas travailler au prix du 
maximum (p. 381). Pour détruire entiérement . . . la paresse, est venu l’arrété du 
représentant du peuple Milhaud, du 5 messidor, qui condamne 4 la peine de mort ceux 
qui se refuseraient aux réquisitions des autorités constituées pour les travaux de la 
récolte [p. 363 ; and there are good French scholars who argue that the French and 
Russian revolutions have no points in common!]: enfin, par une derniére mesure 
révolutionnaire, il a été arrété que tous les ouvriers des cantons ot la moisson était 


achevée seraient tenus de se rendre dans les cantons qui . . . ne font leur récolte que 
beaucoup plus tard (p. 401). 


Among the notes and documents at the end of the volume is a memoir 
on the royal foundry of Indret, which was directed by the Englishman 
Wilkinson before the Revolution, and a curious report on agriculture and 
cattle-breeding in the district of Bapaume in the year II. The three-field 
rotation prevailed there, but towards the department of the North green 
crops were being grown on the fallow (p. 492). Round about Lille fallow 
was extinct (p. 493). 

M. Tuetey’s volume of the correspondence of the minister of the 
interior should appeal to non-economic historians, for most of the letters 
are Roland’s. Their content is as a rule highly technical, but they show 
the experienced Roland at work. They are, M. Tuetey tells us (p. 1), 
the sole series of the kind which has survived from the revolutionary age, 
which adds to their interest. Roland’s main pre-occupations were the 
food situation, appeals of inventors and manufacturers for privileges 
and assistance (generally rejected by him on principle), questions of 
bounties and drawbacks, and the state of the prisons. He corresponds 
at great length with his corn-buyers in Genoa, Amsterdam, and London. 
London proved the most satisfactory market. His agents there were 
MM. Bourdieu, Chollet, et Bourdieu, and they handled nothing but 
wheat, of which considerable quantities left the United Kingdom 
for France throughout these months. When, in the autumn, a fresh 
buying campaign was opened Roland bought in London only. A few 
cargoes of salt beef were secured there also. 

The food once secured, its distribution gave the minister trouble, 
though he kept careful lists of what was sent to each department (pp. 453 
seqq.); and as the year wore on competition between civil and military 
needs complicated his task. Roland was all activity; he watched the 
bread as well as the corn; he kept an eye on the fuel supplies of Paris ; 
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he gave or refused leave to hold fairs and markets; he made rulings 
on the enclosure of commons (p. 180) ; and he was constantly pressing for 
prison reform. There is one short circular about prisons on which M. Tuetey 
makes nocomment. It is addressed to the concierges at l’ Abbaye, la Force, 
the Chatelet, the Conciergerie, Saint-Pélagie, and Bicétre: it is dated 
15 September 1792, and it asks for a list of prisoners and of the warrants 
in virtue of which they have been imprisoned. Roland was thirteen days 
late with his inquiry. 

His style and temper are well illustrated in the following extract from 
a long letter to his trusted corn-buyers in London. There had been some 
irregularity, and he breaks out—* Au surplus ne soyez pas étonnés de la 
sévérité de ces observations. Placé pour surveiller les intéréts de la 
Nation, je dois exiger pour elle les procédés les plus réguliers et la justice 
la plus exacte’, &c. (p. 478). Like other exact administrators he was 
annoyed with the working of economic law, and when he heard that there 
was already a cash price and an assignat price for corn, he instructed his 
agents to prohibit such differences and to insist on respect for ‘ une 
monnaie qui mérite toute la confiance publique et qu’il convient & tout 
le monde de ramener & sa véritable valeur ’ (p. 94). 

It is curious to notice that in February 1791 there was trouble with 
the British ambassador, Lord Gower, about some cotton which a British 
subject had bought in Normandy. The carts had been pillaged en route. 
No doubt this was a reason for complaint, but in fact—under the British 
Navigation Law—it was quite illegal for this Mr. Thomas Allingham of 
London to ship cotton from Havre at all. Possibly he meant to smuggle it. 

M. Adher’s collection of Toulouse hospital and poor law documents 
has a narrower interest than Roland’s letters. But it covers a far longer 
period and reflects an entire historical episode. We see a great provincial 
town abundantly supplied with ill-regulated charitable institutions, 
almshouses, soup charities (“ bouillons des pauvres ’), infirmaries, foundling 
hospitals, and so on. They were maintained by a mass of rather slipshod 
little endowments of all sorts. The first revolutionary changes cut into 
these. The Hotel-Dieu of Toulouse had lost by June 1791 a royal charity 
dependent on the gabelle, a sum due from the chapter, another from the 
archbishop, something from the octrois, certain exemptions from taxes, and 
so on (pp. 36 ff.). Then came the law of 23 Messidor an II (11 July 1794) 
ordering the sale of hospital property. Losses were imperfectly compen- 
sated from general departmental funds. Similarly the well-established 
system of relief work for the unemployed on road-making and municipal 
building crumbled when neither new roads nor new buildings were being 
undertaken (pp. 506 ff.). In country districts, too, old endowments 
melted and new forms of relief were but slowly organized (pp. 549 ff.). 
For instance, at Pompignan, ‘II semble bien établi que les Lefranc, le 
poste et son fils, aient de tout temps recherché le réle de seigneurs bien- 
faisants. . . . Ces relations amicales ne purent d’ailleurs sauver ni les institu- 
tions charitables ni les riches collections de tableaux créées par le pére 
et le fils ’ (p. 577). 

On the other hand, medical activity increased if anything, and certainly 
never slackened. The nursing sisters appear to have gone on with their 
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old work, but they often had to change their clothes, being ‘ laicized ’ 
so far only. In Brumaire an IV (November-December 1795) the law of 
Messidor an II was suspended (p. 122), but nothing happened. The whole 
story was reported on (p. 230) in Ventése an VIII (February-March 1800). 
Under a law of Vendémiaire an V hospitals might really get the equivalent 
of their property back, but most of those in Haute-Garonne did not, 
partly because nearly all of their former possessions had already been 
sold, and there was not enough national property in the district in hand 
to replace them, partly because individuals who owed rent-charges to the 
hospitals ‘ s’étaient empressés de se libérer, en papier, entre les mains 
de la nation’. So the whole finance of poor relief had to be overhauled 
during the consulate. J. H. CrapHam. 


Le Saint-Siége et la Russie: leurs Relations Diplomatiques au XIX” 
Siécle. Tome i. 1814-1847. Par Aprien Bovupovu, 8.J. (Paris: 
Plon, 1922.) 


In this volume Fr. Boudou is continuing the five-volume work of the late 
Fr. Pierling on the relations between Russia and the papacy from the council 
of Florence to the reign of Alexander I. Fr. Pierling, who died in February 
1922, definitely regarded Fr. Boudou as his successor in this work, and 
assisted him with his great learning and his experience of nineteenth- 
century Russia. Fr. Boudou has had access to all the diplomatic correspon- 
dence—including drafts of papers—in the Vatican archives; from these 
archives he quotes at length and gives full references. He has added 
a complete bibliography of manuscript and printed sources. His work 
is therefore of the first importance for the ecclesiastical side of Russian 
diplomacy of the last hundred years. The main subjects dealt with in 
this volume are the Congress of Vienna, the Polish revolution of 1831, the 
attraction of large numbers of Greek uniates into the Orthodox church 
in 1839, the bureaucratic persecution of the catholics between 1839 and 
1845, and the long negotiations for a concordat which followed the inter- 
views between Gregory XVI and Nicholas I in 1845. 

The chapters of the greatest general interest are those dealing with the 
Polish revolution of 1831 and the interviews of 1845. Fr. Boudou is anxious 
to clear the reputation of Gregory XVI from the charges made by Lamennais 
in the Affaires de Rome. He points out the extraordinary difficulty of the 
situation. Gregory XVI found himself, with a revolution at his own gates, 
asked by Lamennais to throw the whole weight of papal approbation 
into the cause of liberalism, and asked by the governments to suppress 
the activities of Lamennais. The Polish episcopate had compromised 
itself by undoubted, and indeed avowed, complicity in the Polish revolt, 
and the Russian government threatened to make impossible the continu- 
ance of any catholic or uniate organization in Russia or Poland if the 
revolution was not officially disavowed. Lamennais went so far as to 
assert that the pope, in his undignified readiness to submit to the Russian 
demands, allowed Gagarine, the Russian representative at the Vatican, 
to erase from the draft of the Brief of 9 June 1832 the text ‘ Bonum 
certamen fidei'certate ’. Fr. Boudou proves from an examination of the 
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draft in question that the erasure was made by Gregory himself ; there is 
no evidence that the draft, as distinguished from the brief itself, was ever 
shown to Gagarine. Gregory in fact would not have wished to establish 
so dangerous a precedent. But if Lamennais is convicted of accepting 
unreliable backstairs evidence, the pope is not acquitted of bias. In fact, 
the care taken to avoid hurting the susceptibilities of the tsar is in glaring 
contrast with the unnecessary harshness shown to Lamennais. It remains 
true that the tsar had an army, and Lamennais had only a theory of 
liberty. The contrast is not less striking if we compare the actual interview 
between Gregory and Lamennais with the meeting of pope and tsar in 
1845. Fr. Boudou bases his account of the conversations with Nicholas 
upon the confidential summaries made by Cardinal Acton, who acted as 
interpreter. Perhaps Fr. Boudou may have seen a copy of a picture of 
the first interview ; in this picture (at present belonging to Lord Acton) 
the pope is represented as lecturing a somewhat downcast tsar. Both 
parties were outwardly cordial, but the ominously long list of ‘ points 
non convenus ’ appended to the concordat of 1847 shows how unreal was 
the cordiality, and how little the papacy gained from it. It is clear that 
the successive volumes of this work will be of the greatest value, and that 
Fr. Boudou realizes the practical importance of bringing them out as quickly 
as possible. He would do well to make a more extensive use of the secular 
authorities of indirect importance. Thus he might have quoted—when he 
was dealing with the negotiations for the concordat—Countess Nesselrode’s 
letter to her husband from Rome in March 1846: ‘ L’antipathie qu’on a 
pour nous ici est inconcevable ; nombre de personnes se montrent fachés 


de ce que le Pape nous ait donné satisfaction. . . . Un Polonais de haute 
naissance a dit que, si nous nous rapprochions du Saint-Siége, les Polonais 
n’auraient plus qu’a se faire protestants.’ E. L. Woopwarp. 


The Holy Alliance: The European Background of the Monroe Doctrine. 
By W. P. Cresson. (New York: Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Division of International Law, 1922.) 


Dr. Cresson was formerly secretary of the United States embassy at Petro- 
grad, and he was able to spare time from his official duties to examine 
the dispatches that passed between Russia and America during the period 
of the ‘ Holy Alliance’: a notable example for other diplomatists to copy. 
Unfortunately, however, a diplomatist does not become a historian by 
merely wishing to become so, and in spite of the fact that Dr. Cresson had 
the advice of Professor Golder, whose researches at Petrograd are well 
known, he apparently lacked the training and knowledge necessary to 
elucidate the documents which he discovered. The original dispatches from 
Petrograd form only a small portion of the monograph, which is mainly 
a disquisition on the ‘ Holy Alliance’, and an analysis of the policy of 
Alexander. The new documents which it contains are small in number, and 
do not throw very much new light on the period. Alexander’s interest in 
the United States was natural, but it did not form an important part of 
his policy, and thus the dispatches between Petrograd and Washington 
(and Dr. Cresson has also examined some in America) do not reveal very 
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much about his attitude towards European problems. Dr. Cresson has 
also included extracts or précis in translation from some of the Russian 
manuscript documents of the congresses. One or two are not without 
interest. But he has not read sufficiently widely to relate them to their 
contexts. One, for instance, on the Spanish colonies which he quotes 
extensively from the manuscript had long been in print in the Wellington 
Supplementary Dispatches. 

As regards the wider aspect of the book, Dr. Cresson has apparently 
been inspired more by recent events than by his own studies, and the book 
is written with the avowed belief that it supports the doctrine of American 
isolation. So important a conclusion surely merits a very careful examina- 
tion of all the evidence available, and this Dr. Cresson has not been able 
to give. He could scarcely be expected to learn Russian, but it is a serious 
defect that he apparently knows no German either. Schiemann’s study 
of Alexander as well as Fournier’s contributions are thus unknown to him. 
Even more curious is his ignorance of British investigations of this period. 
Professor Alison Phillips’s book he only knows in its first edition, while 
Stapleton is his only authority for Canning. He has never heard apparently 
of Mr. Temperley’s work, and the Wellington and Castlereagh correspon- 
dence, which are indispensable to the problems which he is discussing, 
are not mentioned in his bibliography or copious notes. He has read more 
French authors, but not one or two of the most essential works. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that Dr. Cresson should make such misstatements 
as that ‘ only the return of Napoleon from the Island of Elba restored a 
semblance of harmony to the debates’ of the Congress of Vienna, or that 
a mediation between Spain and the Spanish colonies was actually under- 
taken by the council of ambassadors in 1817-18. This is a great pity, for 
if Dr. Cresson had confined himself to the publication and study of his 
new material he might have made a useful contribution to historical 
knowledge. 

One last word should be said as to the publication of this monograph 
in its present form. Though an historical study it is issued under the 
auspices of the International Law Division of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. One cannot conceive that the Historical Division 
would have made itself responsible for the publication. 

C. K. WEBSTER. 


James K. Polk. A Political Biography. By Evcene Irvine McCormac. 
(Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 1922.) 


Ir is certainly strange, as Professor McCormac remarks in his preface, that 
President Polk should be omitted from ‘ the two standard sets of American 
biographies’. It raises a problem which seems to have haunted the 
biographer throughout his task. Was Polk a great man? If so, why has 
his name disappeared into comparative obscurity? It was certainly 
associated with events of the greatest importance in the history of the United 
States. Polk annexed Texas, New Mexico, California, Oregon. Next to 
Jefferson he was the principal maker of the United States in its territorial 
1 See ante, xxx. 833, where the British answer is also given, 
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form, and he proclaimed a more extended doctrine of ‘America for the 
Americans’ than Monroe himself. There is no doubt, as Dr. McCormac 
points out, that both his personality and circumstances were unfavourable 
to his chances of lasting fame. ‘ He possessed little personal magnetism,’ 
‘his uncompromising independence dissatisfied all factions; and conse- 
quently he had no personal following to perpetuate his memory’, and, 
more important, the discord between North and South assumed a new 
seriousness in the years immediately following his retirement from office 
and his memory was soon forgotten. But though Dr. McCormac’s sym- 
pathetic, yet impartial, account of Polk shows him as a painstaking and 
conscientious administrator, hard working and well intentioned, anxious 
to uphold the reputation and to serve the interests of his country, it 
does not show him as a man of eminence. 

If circumstances were unfavourable to his memory after death they were 
certainly favourable to his advancement in his lifetime. He took to a 
political career and, as a convinced Democrat, he was fortunate to live 
during the long period of Democratic ascendancy. He was fortunate in 
his friendship with Andrew Jackson, to whom he rendered good service in 
Congress during the struggle with the second United States Bank. And he 
owed his nomination as the Democratic candidate for the presidency in 
1844, not to the distinction of his political career either as speaker of the 
house of representatives from 1835 to 1839 or as governor of Tennessee 
from 1839 to 1841, but to the fact that the Democratic party could not 
unite on any of its more eminent leaders. His handling of the foreign 
relations of his country, during both the dispute with Mexico and the 
dispute with Great Britain about Oregon, does not seem conspicuous in 
ability, wisdom, or tact, and his apparent lack of interest in the slavery 
question seems to argue some lack of imagination in view of the prominence 
into which the results of his policy were to bring it. 

One is left with the impression that history has not been very unfair to 
President Polk, that he was not one of America’s great presidents, and that 
it is the accident of fortune, and not the force and foresight of his genius, 
which has associated his name with great events. At the same time he 
was a good servant of the state: his public spirit is well brought out in 
the interesting chapter on administration and patronage, his industry and 
the strength of his political convictions in the whole story of his political 
career, and we may add that he is fortunate in his biographer, for Dr. 
McCormac has produced a very interesting book, well written and well 
planned. It represents a great deal of work, but, long as it is, the interest 
is sustained throughout. E. A. BENIaANs. 


Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Two vols. By Oscar Dovetas 
Sxe.ton. (Toronto: Milford, 1922.) 


TWENTY years ago few countries seemed to have a stronger party system 
than Canada ; in few did political feeling run so high. Conservative families 
would not suffer the Globe newspaper to appear at the breakfast table, 
liberal stalwarts baptized their sons ‘Richard Cartwright’ or ‘ George 
Brown’ to guarantee their continuance in sect and party alike. Religious 
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sectarianism was one source of the two-party system’s strength, while 
another was, it seemed, to be found in the dual organization by provinces 
and by dominion, and any attempt to found a third machine appeared as 
hopeless as events have proved it in the United States. Yet it is doubtful 
f this apparently overwhelming strength of the party division was in 
reaiity much more than the effect of two remarkable personalities, Sir John 
Macdonald and Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Each stayed in power through the 
life of several parliaments without much of a programme ; the legislative 
ideas of each would have filled only three or four sessions at Westminster. 
Macdonald’s strength was in his unrivalled skill as a tactician, in his grasp 
of men, in his personal relationships, while Laurier’s lay in his adherence 
to a simple and comprehensible set of principles, in his personal distinction 
and integrity. Given the fact that the government in Canada had, by 
force of patronage, a steady advantage in any election over the opposition ; 
given an absence of really important issues, a concentration upon material 
prosperity almost to the exclusion of ideas, and a prime minister who was 
a good party disciplinarian, an imposing figure, and who could not be 
accused of rash experiments—then Laurier’s long tenure of office, like 
Macdonald’s, becomes intelligible. Macdonald died in power and his 
followers quarrelled. Laurier lived long enough to see the formation of 
new political groups, French-Canadian nationalism (which he virtually 
outlived) and the Farmers’ or ‘ Progressive’ organization which has not 
yet run its course. Prime minister for fifteen years, the most impressive 
figure in Canadian public life, in the end he was leader only of the fragment 
of a party, and virtually powerless outside Quebec. 

Professor Skelton does not try to explain the phenomenon of Mac- 
donald’s success; Laurier’s he regards as the victory of political virtue, 
and he sees no reason for the ultimate fall save in misrepresentation by 
opponents, racial feeling, and what he calls ‘imperialism’. He has 
provided materials for the study of Laurier’s pyblic life as a whole, he 
has established Laurier’s consistency, but he does not admit that the 
views formed between 1870 and 1885, and applied partially in the nineties, 
might with some reason be held unsatisfying between 1911 and 1918. 
One is inclined to regret the tradition of political biography, that the 
author should almost invariably side with his subject, for it leaves so much 
unexplained. Most readers will prefer Mr. Skelton’s first volume, bringing 
the narrative to Laurier’s victory in 1896, to his second. 

Laurier throughout was a whig. In 1876 he read the life of Macaulay and 
turned to Macaulay’s History, where he found his own principles anticipated. 
Liberty, religious tolerance, the growth of Canadian unity, a somewhat 
lower tariff, made up his unchanging programme, and he shared Macaulay’s 
admiration for modern commercial development. He never showed any 
grasp of the special difficulties confronting modern society, he had no 
views on industrial questions, and he offered very little to the problem of 
Canada’s constitutional relations with the empire save the simple maxim 
of letting well alone. He entirely failed to grasp the magnitude of the 
late war, in October 1914 predicting to a recruiting meeting that ‘ some 
few of the regiment’ being raised would fall in Flanders; in the same 
month he made a confident prediction that England would never try 
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conscription. His strength had lain in his simplicity of view, his weak- 
ness was that he was blind to the growing inadequacy of the whig 
position in a new world. So instead of putting himself at the head of 
floating and uncertain dissatisfaction he left it to others to express and 
organize. Canada moved while he stood still, and he fell back upon the 
conspiracy theory of politics, holding that secret forces were tilting the 
balance against him. In 1917 he wrote, ‘Canada is now governed by 
a junta sitting at London, known as “ The Round Table” with ramifica- 
tions in Toronto, in Winnipeg, in Victoria, with Tories and Grits receiving 
their ideas from London’. Mr. Skelton shares Laurier’s view. 

His pictures of electioneering in Canada and his estimate of the forces 
at work inthe years 1909-11 may surprise an English reader, but are on 
the whole moderate and fair. In 1911 financial interests were mobilized 
against the reciprocity treaty ; nationalists in Quebec denounced Laurier 
as an imperialist, conservatives in Ontario attacked him as a separatist, 
and in neither case was the sole reason French-Canadian or British patriot- 
ism. But the liberal failure had other causes than the temporary coalition 
of permanent enemies, and at these Mr. Skelton merely hints. The 
government had not remained as clean as it began; no one suspected 
Laurier himself of corruption, but he trusted his subordinates often more 
than they deserved ; he lacked the passion for detail and for administrative 
efficiency that alone could have prevented barnacles from gathering upon 
the ministry. 

If one feels that Mr. Skelton is rather too much a partisan in his treat- 
ment of some questions, it does not alter the fact that his book is a solid 
contribution to Canadian biography, and one that increases the debt 
already owed him. His picture of sectarianism in Canadian politics, first 
in the guise of ultramontanism crushing the Institut Canadien by measures 
hardly credible to English readers, later in Ontario as a protestant move- 
ment, with an orator demanding for state-aided schools ‘ the Bible, the 
whole damned Bible ’, is excellent. The constitutional issue of provincial 
rights gets fairly full treatment, and the whole narrative of the rise and 
fall of the liberal party is valuable. Canadian biography is progressing 
from the stage marked by many of the ‘ Makers of Canada’ volumes, and 
Mr. Skelton is a leader in its forward movement. E. M. Wrone. 
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Short Notices 


In his pamphlet, The Newton Stone and other Pictish Inscriptions 
(Paisley : Gardner, 1922), Mr. F. C. Diack successfully disposes of some 
absurd hypotheses that have been from time to time put forward with 
regard to the ogham inscriptions of Pictland in general and the Newton 
Stone in particular. For the future there can be no question that the 
system of ogham script used is identical with that familiar from Irish 
inscriptions, and that the non-ogham inscription on the Newton Stone 
is in a variety of Latin cursive. The language of both the Newton Stone 
inscriptions is equally certainly Goidelic. The latter fact merely confirms 
what was known before, that a Goidelic dialect was spoken in at least part 
of Pictland in the early centuries of our era. It naturally does not prove 
that a Brythonic dialect or a non-Celtic language was not also spoken in 
other parts of Pictland. From the linguistic point of view ogham inscrip- 
tions have little to tell us, and the ogham inscription of the Newton Stone 
does not make an exception to the rule. Two points of general interest, 
however, present themselves. The use of Latin script in the north-east 
of Scotland at the end of the fourth century (the date which Mr. Diack 
assigns to the older of the two inscriptions) can be explained in one of 
two ways. Mr. Diack assumes that the use of the script was general and 
the result of close intercourse between Pictland and the Roman province. 
This explanation involves considerable modification of the current view 
as to the extent to which the north of Scotland was affected by the Roman 
occupation, and is unnecessary. The Newton Stone example of Latin 
cursive is quite isolated and can be simply accounted for as the work of 
a native of the district who had served in the Roman army and acquired 
a knowledge of Roman script. The other question suggested by the 
Newton Stone is this. It has been always assumed that ogham inscriptions 
on stone monuments are sepulchral and record the name of the person 
buried beneath. With regard to the great majority of ogham inscriptions 
in Britain and Ireland no exception can be taken to this explanation. But 
when, as in the case of the Newton Stone, we find on the monument as 
many as three names standing in no apparent relation to one another, it 
is difficult not to think that the inscriptions and the monument must have 
served some other purpose, for the idea of multiple burials in one grave 
and commemorated by one monument can scarcely be entertained. A 
suggestion shortly to be published by Mr. Plummer seems to dispose of 
the difficulty. J. F. 


Signor C. A. Garuffi has edited the Necrologio del Liber Confratrum di 
S. Matteo di Salerno (Rome : Istituto Storico Italiano, 1922). This book 
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is a publication with notes of a manuscript preserved among the archives 
of the church of 8. Matteo in Salerno. It consists essentially of two parts : 
the necrologium of the Confraternity, with entries from the eleventh to 
the fourteenth century, and the Liber Confratrum covering the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, with a few later entries. More than 
sixteen thousand names are recorded, and of these by the industry of the 
editor a considerable number have been identified: the rest are indexed 
under the heading Nomi non Identificati. Such a register is obviously 
a valuable source for history, and the Istituto has done well to make it 
accessible in this series of Fonti per la Storia d'Italia. It is primarily a book 
for the special student : the ordinary reader, whilst admiring the learning 
and industry of the editor, is not likely to do more than to feel the general 
appeal of his preface: ‘Quanta storia non ci richiamano alla mente, 
quanta vita non ci rievocano molti di quei nomi, . . .!’ 0. 


La Vie de Saint Thomas le Martyr by Guernes or Garnier of Pont-Sainte- 
Maxence loses much of its historical value as a result of the study devoted 
to it by M. E. Walberg for his definitive edition (Lund: Gleerup; London: 
Milford, 1922). M. Halphen, in an important paper published in the 
Revue Historique} in 1909, had already argued that the French poem was 
not the source of Grim’s work, but was based upon the biographies of Grim 
and Roger of Pontigny. M. Walberg, who has gathered together in his 
introduction the results of investigations previously published in several 
learned periodicals, carries the argument further. He has examined afresh 
the dates and relations of all the lives collected by Robertson, and con- 
cludes that Guernes’s work is simply a conflation, with a few additions 
and amplifications, of Edward Grim (1172) and William of Canterbury 
(1173 or early 1174). It was composed at the end of 1174 and was used 
(1176-7) by Roger of Pontigny, who also had Grim’s life before him. 
As Guernes tells us, he wrote his poem at Canterbury, ‘e mainte feiz le 
list a la tumbe al barun’. His chief addition (ll. 3986-4540), less than a 
twelfth of the whole, relates to the various interviews and conferences 
between 1165 and 1170 in France. This section, though confirmed by 
contemporary correspondence, is for the most part an independent 
contribution. Apart from a résumé and criticism of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon (1. 2391 ff.) the only other important details peculiar to Guernes 
are the alleged attempt of Henry II to withdraw his approval of Becket’s 
election to Canterbury (Il. 491-504); further information on the embassy 
sent to demand the pallium from the pope (Il. 596-640) and on the council 
at Northampton of October 1164 (Il. 1471-1505) ;_ a curious passage on the 
actions of the archdeacon of Salisbury at Corbeil in 1169 (Il. 2291-2320) and 
a direct attack on Archbishop Roger of York as an accomplice in the 
murder of St. Thomas (1. 5126 ff.). M. Walberg’s minute analysis of the 
relations and contents of the poem by no means exhausts the importance of 
his historical work. Every one who has to concern himself with the litera- 
ture on St. Thomas will find him an indispensable guide. His laborious 
historical notes are generally helpful and sometimes acute and suggestive. 
We have noticed only one serious blunder. In a note on the later history 
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of the murderers of the archbishop (p. 296) he extends the privilege of 
clerical immunity to the murderers of a clerk : ‘ suivant les principes pour 
lesquels Becket lui-méme avait lutté et succombé, le crime ayant été 
commis sur la personne d’un clerc, la sentence ne pouvait étre prononcée 
que par un tribunal ecclésiastique.’ It must be remembered that M. Wal- 
berg, while putting historical students under considerable obligations to 
him, is primarily engaged upon a big philological task, which he would 
seem to have accomplished with great skill. He has worthily achieved 
what Paul Meyer long hoped to do, and his edition, with its extraordinarily 
full critical apparatus, glossary, and index, definitely supersedes the old 
editions of I. Bekker and C. Hippeau. F.M.P. 


Baron Octave Georges Lecca has published a pamphlet on the Formation 
et Développement du Pays et des Etats roumains.—La Valachie aux XIII¢ 
et XIV® Siécles, la Moldavie au XIV¢ (Paris: Champion, 1922). He thinks 
that the history of Wallachia began, not with Radu Negru in 1290 (as 
Xénopol and others have believed on the faith of chronicles and tradition, 
confirmed by documents of the seventeenth century), but some sixty 
years earlier. He considers that the tradition of Radu Negru was formed 
from the exploits of several voivodes of the fourteenth century, particularly 
Basaraba II, and that there was no such person. Professor Jorga in the 
latest edition of his Histoire des Roumains 1 likewise omits Radu Negru from 
his list of Wallachian sovereigns, the first of whom he places at 1247. On 
the simpler point of the origin of Moldavia Baron Lecca agrees with 
Xénopol. The pamphlet shows considerable research, and contains five 
maps and two tables of Wallachian and Moldavian rulers, which may be 
compared with those of Dr. Jorga. The author reminds us that the word 
‘ Wallachia’ has never been used by the Roumanians, but is of foreign 
origin, just as ‘ Jugoslavia’ in our time is current rather in foreign than 
Serbo-Croat-Slovene circles, W. M. 


The Newcastle-upon-Tyne Records Committee has published, under 
the able editorship of Mr. Hamilton Thompson, a volume of Northumber- 
land Pleas from the Curia Regis and Assize Rolls, 1198-1272 (Northumber- 
land Press: Newcastle-upon-Tyne). This contains translations of all 
pleas relating to persons and lands in Northumberland entered on the 
Curia Regis Rolls or on Assize Rolls for divers counties in the reigns of 
Richard I, John, and Henry III. It might have been pointed out that the 
Latin text of some of them is to be found (though usually in an abridged 
and corrupt form) in Abbreviatio Placitorum, and that a few others appear 
in Bracton’s Notebook. Mr. Hamilton Thompson has some interesting 
remarks in his introduction upon the garbled forms in which place-names 
and personal names are often entered on records of pleadings by ‘ clerks 
who thought in French and had no recognized standard of English spelling ’. 
He adds that ‘ here and there an error in an initial letter may be due to 
the transcriber from whose MS. this volume has been prepared’. We 
suspect that transcribers’ errors are not confined to initials. For example, 
on p. 34, ‘ the salting of Saioc and the fishery of Blume’ should probably 


1 Second ed. (Bucharest, 1922). 
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read ‘ the salting of Snoc and the fishery of Blimue ’, names of which the 
modern equivalents are Snook and Blyth-mouth. The index, however, 
brings together corrupt and alternative spellings under the modern place- 
name, so that little harm is done so long as one observes the editor’s 
caution that ‘ the conditions under which these rolls were produced make 
them untrustworthy as sources of material for the philologist’. All the 
important cases are described in Mr. Hamilton Thompson’s excellent 
introduction, to which we can add nothing beyond noting the two records 
(pp. 30, 80) which establish the twelfth-century practice of holding county 
courts at Warkworth as well as at Newcastle. In using the book, it is well 
to remember that pleadings entered on the Coram Rege Rolls find occa- 
sional illustration in Feet of Fines and in entries on the Pipe Rolls. 

H. H. E. C. 


The sixteenth volume of the Year Books of Edward II, 7 Edward II, 
1313-14 (Selden Society, vol. xxxix, London, 1922), contains a certain 
amount of material which directly interests the historian. Well v. Cayley 
raised the question ‘ what is a benefice ? ’ (p. 53); Waxande v. Delamore 
comprises, in the Record, an extent of two Yorkshire manors, Winton 
and Birdforth. A comparison of the text in the two extents suggests 
that some words have been omitted in the description of Birdforth, and 
that the words ‘ quod valet per annum unam marcam’, which puzzle 
the editor (p. xlix), refer to some definite bit of property, perhaps a dovecot, 
not to the manor itself (p. 182). The abbot of St. Nicholas of Angers v. 
the prior of Nocton illustrates the use of charter evidence, even of charters 
with broken seals (p. 126 in the Record). The history of Strathfieldsaye in 
Hampshire is partly written in the case of the abbot of Valmont v. the 
parson of Strathfieldsaye. Clinton v. Ashby shows us the traffic in ward- 
ships (p. 6). One remembers how at the end of the century Edmund 
Stablegate of Canterbury, whose wardship had been granted to Chaucer, 
himself bought the poet out. The important case of the King v. Boys 
reveals the king’s attorney pleading the canon law on the question of 
pluralities in a common law court, and gives us a glimpse of a great Oxford 
scholar, Simon of Feversham. Barford v. Bule and Wyneman is by far 
the most amusing and interesting case in the book. We could not hope 
to have a better picture of the proceedings in a manorial court than the 
story of the much-delayed and essoined action in the court of the parson 
of Geddington. This, again, comes from the Plea Roll (pp. 191-8), and, 
like other records in this volume, strengthens the view recently expressed 
by Mr. H. G. Richardson, that for historical purposes the Record is more 
valuable than the Year Book.' In his introduction Mr. Bolland writes 
of the medieval sheriff and of the medieval law of surnames. His essay 
on the sheriff is not worthy of him. It is a good example of a fault in his 
work frequently noticed in this Review, his incorrigible indifference to 
historical literature. He says of the sheriff, ‘ why he was called vicecomes 
or vicomte is not apparent’. Not apparent where, or to whom? Again, 
he says of the extents and inquisitions by jury, ‘I do not know what 
sort of surveying apparatus was in use.’ It would seem that he has not 
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heard of the village rod.1 Again, ‘ people lived very much more in the 
open in those days than they do now, and orchards and gardens and farm 
premises were not enclosed within tall walls over which no man may see’. 
It would be rash to dogmatize on the height of medieval hedges and walls, 
but that walled enclosures could be seen everywhere should require no 
demonstration. Between 1291 and 1307 Henry of Bray built three walls 
on his manor at Harlestone, one by the road from his grange to his new 
garden, one round a courtyard, and one round the new garden.? The 
essay on surnames brings out some interesting legal points, some of which 
have been already mentioned by Mr. Turner, but would seem to have 


been written without any regard to Mr. Turner’s much more helpful essay 
in his Huntingdon Fines.® F. M. P. 


Surrey Records Society, Vol. v (No. xvii): Surrey Wills, is a calendar 
of 329 wills proved in the years 148490 before the official of the archdeacon 
of Surrey, and entered in the oldest extant register of that archdeaconry. 
Many of the testators are poor persons, and not one appears to be of histori- 
cal importance. But even the poorest have usually movable property 
to leave, and we often find in this calendar a list of household goods, plate, 
or garments which is of some interest. It may be also noted that, where 
live stock is bequeathed, its value in money is occasionally mentioned. 
Legacies in kind are far more numerous than legacies in money. No 
jewellery of any great value is mentioned, and little silver plate except 
in the form of spoons. One particularly opulent native of Kingston-on- 
Thames, by trade a blacksmith, bequeaths to his sons one dozen silver 
spoons, three cups (of which two are mazers), and a silver girdle (no. 30) ; 
an innkeeper of the same place leaves twenty silver spoons (no. 221). 
The subject-index, which is carefully compiled, takes special notice of all 
chattels that are mentioned in the wills, and also supplies explanations of 
the obscurer English terms which are quoted in the calendar. The compiler 
of the calendar appears not to have known that bidens is the Latin for a 
sheep (no. 39); and he quotes a strange piece of Latin in one place : 
siopem mariatur. This he renders : ‘if he (the legatee in question) marries 
money.’ It seems probable that the original text of the will ran: si 
autem moriatur. This at all events is the sense which the context suggests 
(no. 50). Mr. Kingsford has provided a short, but instructive, introduction. 
H. W.C. D. 


Mr. R. C. Anderson’s edition of Letters of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries (Southampton Record Society, Southampton : Cox & Sharland, 
1921-2) maintains the high standard set in previous publications of this 
society. Out of 145 documents printed, sixteen are of dates earlier than 


1 See, in addition to more obvious authorities, G. J. Turner, Calendar of the Feet of 
Fines relating to the County of Huntingdon (Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 1913), 
xciii ff. The work of the sheriff in the thirteenth century has been described in an 
excellent unpublished thesis by Miss M. A. Hennings (library of the university of 
London). Compare Miss Cam’s work on the Hundred Rolls, in the Oxford Studies in 
Social and Legal History, vol. vi (1921). 

* Dorothy Willis, The Estate Book of Henry de Bray (Camden Society, 3rd series, 
xxvii. (1916) 49, 50, 51). * Turner, op. cit., pp. xvii ff., especially xx—xxi. 
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1500; of these the most important is a letter signed by Warwick the 
King-Maker, one of only eight or nine extant examples. Several of the 
sixteenth-century letters are from Lord Howard of Effingham, lord admiral, 
who sharply contested certain claims put forward by Southampton. In 
a postscript to the mayor (15 December 1588) he writes: ‘ you wente the 
last tyme verie speedely oute of the towne but if you dispatche not theise 
things forthwithe, I will send for you w™ heave an hoe’. The numerous 
letters from the lords of the council may usefully be compared with the 
printed edition of the Acts. Other letters are from foreigners, such as 
the Italian who is guilty of the blunder ‘ faciebitis ’, the German who gives 
‘hartie tankes’, and the Dutchman who writes a curious mixture of 
English words and Dutch spelling. During the centuries covered by the 
letters Southampton was declining in importance. In the Yorkist period 
the walls were so feeble that they could not resist gunshot, and were even 
unsafe for the garrison to stand upon. In Elizabeth’s reign the town was 
alarmed lest what was left of its trade should go to Portsmouth, where 
there was some talk (about the year 1572) of establishing a custom-house. 
The long controversy with the lord admiral over the disposal of pirates’ 
goods went against Southampton in spite of the opinion of Plowden in 
favour of the town’s claims (pp. 151-5). The letters are valuable not only 
for local history, but also for the light they throw on naval and commercial 
affairs: they contain chance allusions to many other matters, as for 
example the claim for a mortuary (p. 34), and the refuge afforded to pirates 
by the sanctuary at Beaulieu (p. 150). The introduction and notes are 
very full and helpful; here and there the queries are unnecessary, as on 
p- 13, note 8, where ‘mowe’ means, as usually, ‘be able’. On p. 28 
“acted and compelled’ should probably be ‘ arted and compelled ’, as in 
the well-known passage of the Governance of England, where Fortescue 
speaks of the king as ‘ arted to fynde exquysite meanes of geytinge of 
good’. ‘ Mechliniae’ mentioned in the styles of Maximilian and Charles 
(p. 37) should be Mechlin, not ‘ Mechlenburg’. ‘ Gonsalnes’ (p. 7, no. 41) 
should be ‘ Gonsalues’ or ‘Gonsalves’. ‘ Tise lere ’ (p. 189) may perhaps 
mean ‘ this letter’. Attention may be drawn to Mr. Anderson’s ingenious 
interpretation of ‘skqvylars’ (p: 85) as ‘ squealers’, or players of bag- 
pipes, a sense not noted in the New English Dictionary. C.A.J.8. 


Though the important part played by the merchants of southern 
Germany in the commerce of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is well 
known, it will be news to many that they were actively concerned in one 
of the early expeditions of the Portuguese to India. This episode is the 
subject of an excellent little study written by Franz Hiimmerich, entitled 
Die Erste Deutsche Handelsfahrt nach Indien, 1505-6 (Munich: Olden- 
bourg, 1922). As soon as Vasco da Gama’s discovery of an all-sea route 
to India became known, the merchants of Augsburg and Nuremberg, who 
had hitherto drawn their supplies of eastern products from Italy, opened 
negotiations at Lisbon for sharing in the commerce thus initiated. Their 
assistance was welcomed by the Portuguese, who were finding the equip- 
ment of the necessary fleets a great strain upon their limited resources 
and were particularly in need of the silver and copper which the Germans 
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were able to supply. As a result, the latter were allowed, in association 
with some Genoese merchants, to fit out three of the ships of Almeida’s 
fleet of 1505. These returned the following year with full cargoes; but the 
Portuguese were now in less need of extraneous help, and their exactions 
much reduced the profits of their associates. The decision to make the 
spice trade a monopoly of the Portuguese Crown excluded foreign merchants 
from any further participation of this nature; and although the German 
mercantile houses put some money into the lading of the next fleet, it was 
mostly lost owing to mishaps to the ships in which they were interested, 
or swallowed up by freight expenses and the heavy dues exacted by the 
king of Portugal. Henceforward the Germans contented themselves with 
buying spices at Lisbon and Antwerp in the ordinary way. W.F. 


The series of historical studies planned by Professor Shafaat Ahmad 
Khan, the head of the Modern Indian History Department of Allahabad 
University, makes a good start with Mr. Beni Prasad’s History of Jahangir 
(London: Milford, 1922). The choice of the subject was a wise one, for 
a proper account of that important period of Mughal history has long been 
wanted; and he has treated it fully, impartially, and accurately. All the 
authorities, European as well as Indian, have been carefully examined, 
and the references to documents exceptionally detailed. The stream 
of narrative flows easily and pleasantly along, though at times its pace is 
somewhat leisurely. The author’s conclusions are moderate and sensible, 
and he has rendered good service in refuting the legend that Jahangir 
contrived the murder of Nur Jahan’s first husband. Some details may be 
questioned, such as the suggestion that the epidemic at Ahmadabad in 
1618 was influenza, whereas the symptoms seem to point rather to the 
bubonic plague ; and more light upon the financial and economic aspects 
of the reign would have been welcome. A full index rounds off the volume ; 
while a map is also given (though it omits some places of importance 
mentioned in the text). Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan contributes an apprecia- 
tive foreword ’. 


After a lapse of fourteen years publication of the Privy Council 
Register has been resumed ; the final volume of the old series ended in 
December 1601, the first volume of the new Acts of the Privy Council 
1613-1614 (London: Stationery Office, 1921) does not begin until 1 May 
1613, this break in the continuity of the register being due to the destruction 
wrought by the great fire at Whitehall on 12 January 1619. At first sight 
the most noticeable feature of this volume is its silence on some of the most 
striking events of the day. The recorded activities of the privy council lie 
mainly in the ordinary everyday task of keeping order, of arbitrating in dis- 
putes where the regular courts do not afford redress, of enforcing the royal 
patents and proclamations, of looking after the ever-complicated affairs of 
Ireland, and, above all, of trying to maintain stable and well-ordered 
economic conditions throughout England. We hear much of the cloth 
trade and the ideas that led to Cockaine’s great scheme, of the English rights 
in ‘ Greeneland, alias King James his New Land ’,! of the troubles of the 
i * Cf. the voyages of Robert Fotherby in Purchas His Pilgrimes, xiv. 61-91 (ed. 
1906). 
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London gilds and companies, and especially of the incursion of the company 
of French merchants into ‘ the towne of Mechanleth in North Wales ’ to the 
utter undoing of the drapers of ‘ Shrewsbury, Oswestree and Whitechurch 
in the county of Salope’. It is unfortunate that the editing is open to 
certain criticisms. The introduction tells us nothing of the nature or 
appearance of the original Register that is being dealt with; a list of 
the volumes of the Register that survived the fire of 1619 is given, but 
it is not pointed out that an entry in this volume (p. 86) gives some 
ground for believing that the register for 1612 was burnt not in 1619 but 
in 1612 or 1613, while it might have been mentioned that a list in the State 
Papers, Domestic, for 1636 proves that there had been recovered by that 
date one at least of the Registers that were believed to have been burnt in 
1619. Moreover this volume is supposed to contain an exact transcript 
of the Register and yet marginal comments in the original often appear at 
the foot of an entry without any indication that that is not their proper 
place; and even this practice is not consistent. The editor expands 
contracted words equally without consistency; e.g. ‘Ma*‘*’ is always 
printed ‘ Majestie’s’, but ‘Chamb.’ is invariably expanded according to 
the modern spelling, though this particular clerk almost always wrote 
‘Chamberlen’. Finally the use of italics is nowhere explained: for example, 
on p. 82 the italicized ‘ Vacat. Intratur postea.’ is a marginal note like many 
others printed in ordinary type, while ‘ This is again entered on p. 91.’ is 
the editor’s own comment. The italics in the list of the privy council 
printed on pp. 3 and 4 may be supposed to represent later additions in the 
original, yet the whole entry about Winwood is a later addition and is 
printed in ordinary type. E. R. A. 


Although the judicious reader may fail to endorse the claim put 
forward by Mr. G. H. Guttridge in the preface to his The Colonial Policy 
of William III in America and the West Indies (Cambridge : University 
Press, 1922) to originality ‘in the matter of point of view from which 
events have been treated ’, his volume is a careful and useful restatement 
of the history, mainly based on the volumes of the Calendar of State Papers, 
which are especially rich in material for this period. Considering the title 
of his book, it is curious that Mr. Guttridge makes so little attempt to 
estimate the attitude of the new king towards the question of colonial ex- 
pansion. A more serious defect is the neglect to treat adequately the subject 
of piracy, which would have lent colour to his somewhat arid narrative, 
and, at the same time, filled up a lacuna in Anglo-American history. A 
much more living picture of Bellomont might have been drawn from the 
materials at Mr. Guttridge’s disposal ; and, although he gives Hutchinson’s 
History of Massachusetts Bay in his list of authorities, he ignores two 
anecdotes given in a note in that history which throw most vivid light 
both upon Bellomont’s character and upon his position in the ‘ unco guid’ 
community. We fail to understand the author’s final conclusion that 
‘the measure of difference between that empire [the British], its nature 
and possibilities, and the other trade-empires, may be found in the present 
difference between the United States and the South American republics ’. 
Neither the Spanish empire nor the Portuguese, so far as Brazil was 
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concerned, was a trade-empire ; and the difference between the respective 
fates of these empires is to be sought in the fact that the moral and intel- 
lectual standard of the Latin races became gravely weakened by the 
mixture of Indian and negro blood, and by the further fact that they 
had had no such apprenticeship in self-government, as had been the birth- 
right of the English colonists. H. E. E. 


Though much has been written on the political thought of eighteenth- 
century France, as a field of political research it is still rich in promise ; 
Holbach, to take but one striking example, still awaits an adequate 
biographer. Nor has any adequate study of the movement of ideas in 
the period been written. M. Henri Sée in his Idées Politiques au X VIII™ 
Siécle (Paris: Hachette, 1920) has attempted the more modest task of 
compiling an anthology of passages which illustrate the more distinguished 
figures of the period ; and to these he has added brief introductions which 
are both adequate and accurate. The bibliographies are not always so 
satisfactory ; M. Sée does not mention, for instance, Professor Vaughan’s 
monumental edition of Rousseau, nor Champion’s admirable essay on 
Rousseau and the Revolution. He gives twenty pages to the jejune 
remarks of Mably, but nothing at all to the far more interesting precision 
of Morelly’s Code de la Nature ; and one would have sacrificed much of the 
easily accessible Montesquieu and Voltaire to have had something from 
the remoter figures like Chastellux and Sébastien Mercier. Nevertheless, 
what M. Sée gives us is admirably chosen, and he has caught, in each case, 
the essential spirit of his authors. The volume ought ‘to serve a useful 
purpose until reprints of the major writings of the period are again available. 

H.J.L. 

A small volume of 252 pages, Peter Hasenclever aus Remscheid-Ehring- 
hausen: ein Deutscher Kaufmann des 18. Jahrhunderts, by Professor Adolf 
Hasenclever (Gotha: Perthes, 1922), contains interesting biographical 
matter with letters and memoirs of considerable importance for the 
historian of German, British, and American trade in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. J. H.C. 


In The Parliamentary Papers of John Robinson, edited for the Royal 
Historical Society by Professor W. H. Laprade (London, 1922), informa- 
tion is supplied which, on the king’s instruction, the secretary to the 
treasury refused in 1742 to a secret committee of the house of commons. 
Largely on the strength of that refusal it has been widely assumed that 
the sums annually expended without account from the civil list and other 
Crown revenues under the heads of secret service and special services were 
mainly devoted to the systematic bribery of members of parliament. These 
papers do not support this view, but on the contrary dispose of a passage 
in George III’s correspondence with Lord North which has been supposed 
to confirm it and furnish strong negative evidence for believing that the 
political expenditure of the Crown was confined to the purchase of close 
boroughs and contributions towards the election expenses of supporters. 
In the general election of 1780, according to these papers, the government’s 
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intervention affected between thirty and forty seats and cost about 
£100,000, of which £30,000 was repaid by candidates nominated to boroughs 
owned or acquired by the government, £40,000 was obtained from an 
election fund accumulated by the king, and £30,000 was provided by 
means of an overdraft on Drummond’s. A quarter of a century earlier, 
in the general election of 1754, intervention on a similar scale had cost 
a little over £30,000. As Lord Edgeumbe in 1780 was asking £18,000 
for his six seats in Cornwall, while in 1754 he had accepted £1,200 a head 
for them, the increase is clearly accounted for by the rise in the cost of 
boroughs which was so marked a feature of the early years of the reign 
of George III. These were the moderate limits observed by Walpole and 
the Pelhams and learnt by Robinson himself while serving Lord North. 
In 1784 they were rudely set aside. Robinson had demonstrated, in an 
exhaustive analysis, that though nothing was to be hoped for from the 
existing house of commons, a general election might be expected to give 
the court a majority derived principally from the turnover in the rotten 
boroughs and Scotland. With this end in view, at certain meetings at 
Lord Advocate Dundas’s ‘ preparatory to a new Parliament and Mr. 
Pitt’s coming in’, a list of over two hundred seats was drawn up, with 
their owners and prices, which might be secured by the government at 
a cost, excluding offices and ‘ arrangements’, of £193,500. Robinson was 
profoundly shocked by the figure. ‘ A wild wide estimate of the money 
wanted for seats’, he called it, ‘ but which I always disapproved and 
thought very wrong.’ The result, of course, was the general election of 
1784, still described, as Dr. Laprade points out, in authoritative works 
as an appeal to the people by ‘the champion of purity at elections’, 
‘looking away from the votes of a corrupt Parliament to the will of the 
nation ’. . R. R. 8S. 


No one will regret that Professor Carl Becker has written yet another 
book on The Declaration of Independence (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1922). The volume is remarkable alike for subtlety of thought, for dis- 
tinction of style, and for aloofness from prejudice. Mr. Becker emphasizes 
the point that the famous document is not really a declaration of inde- 
pendence—that had been already made by the resolution voted by the 
Continental Congress on 2 July—but a formal justification of an act 
already accomplished. Viewed from this side the effectiveness of Jeffer- 
son’s methods is at once apparent. ‘ By subtle contrasts Jefferson con- 
trives to conjure up for us a vision of the virtuous and long-suffering 
colonists standing like martyrs to receive on their defenceless heads the 
ceaseless blows of the tyrant’s hand.’ The colonists with consummate art 
are represented not as rebels against an established political authority, 
but as a free people maintaining their natural rights against a usurping 
king. In an elaborate examination of the text Mr. Becker shows how 
successfully Jefferson made thought and language to correspond. At the 
same time he is fully alive to Jefferson’s limitations. He ‘ felt with the 
mind, as some people think with the heart. . . . He was ardent, but his 
ardors were cool, giving forth light without heat.’ Again, ‘ it was beyond 
the power of Jefferson to impregnate the Declaration with qualities that 
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would give to the reader’s assent the moving force of profound conviction ’. 
It lacks ‘ that passion under control which lifts prose to the level of true 
poetry’. In the concluding chapter Mr. Becker deals with the philosophy 
of the Declaration, and shows how the eighteenth-century doctrine of 
natural rights was in the nineteenth superseded first by the Benthamite 
school, which made utility the test of institutions, and then by the 
historical school of Savigny and Ranke. Finally, after Darwin and his 
school had profoundly affected the views of contemporary thought, 
‘ militant socialists, proclaiming anew the social revolution, and giving but 
a passing glance at the old revolutionary doctrine of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Declaration of the Rights of Man, found their 
“higher law ” in nature and natural law indeed, but in natural law recon- 
ceived in the terms of the Marxian doctrine of the Class conflict’. It should 
be added that Mr. Becker is no less at home in his careful examination of 
the drafting of the Declaration. H. E. E. 


It would have been strange if the Americans had passed from a mon- 
archical to a republican form of government without any voices being 
raised in favour of the old order, and perhaps the most striking conclusion 
in Dr. Louise Burnham Dunbar’s comprehensive and well-arranged Study 
of Monarchical Tendencies in the United States from 1776 to 1801 (Urbana : 
University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. x, no. 1, 1922) is 
that the monarchical sentiment in the country was very weak and rapidly 
disappeared. Hostile at first to parliament rather than to the king, public 
opinion, was soon condemning not only George III but monarchy itself. 
Dr. Dunbar examines the various plans of a monarchical character that 
appear to have received consideration from persons of influence in the 
country in the years that passed between the Declaration of Independence 
and the Philadelphia Convention, including Colonel Nicola’s propositions 
to General Washington in 1782 and the approaches that seem to have been 
made to Prince Henry of Prussia in 1787. The attitude of Washington 
and the successful framing of the constitution dispelled what little serious- 
ness there had been in such ideas, and the later charges of monarchical 
tendencies that were brought against leading members of the federalist 
party during its period of power were more a matter of party politics than 
of real apprehension. The republicans of America, unlike the republicans 
of France or Holland, had never serious reasons to fear a restoration of 
monarchy. E. A. B. 


It is at first a little puzzling to find that the Sixteenth Report of the 
Department of Archives for the Province of Ontario (Toronto, 1921) consists 
of a university thesis by Mr. G. C. Patterson on ‘ Land Settlement in Upper 
Canada, 1783-1840’. Moreover, the first thirty-two pages contain a dull 
and unnecessary summary of Canadian history. When once, however, 
Mr. Patterson reaches his subject, he fully justifies his position by a most 
careful and elaborate study of a side of the history that played a great 
part in the making of Canada; a side, moreover, which has not hitherto 
received adequate treatment. Mr. Patterson approaches his subject 
without bias and avoids exaggeration; and, on the whole, in spite of 
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blunders and misdemeanours, the men who had the working of the system 
come out better from the examination than might have been expected. 
The most interesting portion of the volume is that which deals with the 
settlement scheme of Colonel Talbot, who might have found a place in the 
‘ Makers of Canada’ series. On the other hand, the treatment of Selkirk 
seems unnecessarily critical, though we must admit the Baldoon settlement 
was a failure. The chapters on the clergy reserves and Indian lands add 
little to previous knowledge ; but for the rest of the volume Mr. Patterson 
deserves the cordial thanks of all interested in Canadian history. In 
dealing with a subject such as this it is no drawback that the author’s 
style lacks distinction or grace. H. E.E. 


In The Continental System: an Economic Interpretation (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1922) Dr. E. F. Hecksher reviews the evidence concerning 
the development of the theories and practice underlying Napoleon’s 
great fiscal experiment. He traces them from the mercantilist period 
onwards through the revolutionary war, when the Jacobinical decrees 
of September 1793 and January 1798 (especially the latter) facilitated the 
confiscation of any neutral ship carrying British goods. The author 
criticizes British maritime law and custom both then and in the Napoleonic 
war. But he scarcely allows for the fact that in both wars the parallel to 
British action at sea was supplied by French action on land, not by French 
maritime action alone. The revolutionists and Napoleon both adopted the 
plan of arraying large parts of the Continent against Great Britain for the 
destruction of her industries and commerce. Her retort was a maritime 
blockade. At some points Dr. Heckscher manifests an anti-British bias. 
He states, for instance, that in the negotiations for the ‘ Eden’ treaty of 
1786 ‘the British forced compliance with practically all his demands, while 
the French allowed nearly all theirs to drop’—a great exaggeration. 
Also (p. 25) that in 1793-1801 and 1803-14 England ‘ decidedly led the 
way ’ in the rude treatment of neutral commerce—a statement generally 
inconsistent with the sequence of events; and (p. 79) that the peace of 
Amiens did not militate against her commercial position—whereas her 
restitution of all but two of the recently conquered French, Spanish, and 
Dutch colonies, coupled with Napoleon’s continuance of prohibition for 
his own and controlled lands, involved the loss of very valuable colonial 
commerce. Further, he allows no credit to the Liverpool ministry for 
withdrawing the orders in council in June 1912, and passes almost without 
comment Napoleon’s attack on Russia at that time. Very singular, too, 
is the conjecture (p. 369) that the British administration was more corrupt 
than any in Europe. This work contains little if any research in unprinted 
materials, but it furnishes a readable survey of the subject, a useful 
bibliography, and a suggestive comparison with the maritime, commercial, 
and vital problems of the winter of 1917-18, when it was written. P. 


The fourth volume of part x of Dr. H. T. Colenbrander’s Gedenkstukken 
der Algemeene Geschiedenis van Nederland van 1795 tot 1840 (The Hague: 
Nijhoff, 1921) contains Dutch reports from 26 August 1830 to the rejection 
of the twenty-four articles on 14 December 1831, and the fifth volume 
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carries the history down to 1840, thus concluding the publication of 
documents of Dutch origin for the period. The earlier volume, drawn 
partly from state and partly from private sources, contains much un- 
published matter about the Belgian revolution seen from the Dutch side. 
As Dutch authority was gradually withdrawn the reports of what was 
going on in Belgium grow fewer, and at the end of October, when it was 
confined to the citadel of Antwerp, they cease. But secret communications 
with individuals who favoured the Dutch side continued to be carried on, 
and these papers, which for obvious reasons continued to be kept secret, 
now see the light. The fifth volume, which is like the other drawn both 
from state and from private sources, supplies fresh information from the 
Dutch side on the making of the convention of 21 May 1833, the negotiations 
of Verstolk and Dedel in London in the summer of 1833, of Verstolk 
at Vienna in 1834, Zuylen’s visit to London in 1835, and the Dutch 
proposal for a preliminary execution of the twenty-four articles in 1837. 
It appears that minutes of the cabinet council have recently been discovered. 
This body dealt with the Belgian revolt under the presidency of the king, 
and was distinct from the council of ministers which dealt with current 
business. These and earlier minutes of the same body will probably be 
published separately, together with the minutes of the council of ministers. 
But even then there remains, it seems, inaccessible material in the Royal 
House Archives and the Thorbecke papers. These volumes follow the 
excellent plan and get-up of those previously issued, and they bear every 
sign of careful preparation and editing. In one respect, however, it must be 
said that they are somewhat inadequate, that is, in indexing. In vol. iv, 
‘for instance, the subject-index contains a heading ‘ Public opinion in the 
North’ which is followed by thirty-three groups of undifferentiated 
figures, nor in vol. v in the index of persons are the fifty-nine groups of 
undifferentiated figures which follow ‘Palmerston (Lord) Engelsch 
minister ’ of much help in tracing any particular fact about him. H.L. 


‘ 
After having written a life of Bismarck, M. Matter has undertaken in 
Cavour et V Unité Italienne, tom. i, Avant 1848 (Paris: Alcan, 1922), 
a biography of the chief founder of Italian unity. Much has been written 
in Italian, English, and German about Cavour, to the almost complete 
neglect of the Italian statesmen who followed him, so that to say anything 
new about him is difficult. The author has, however, had access to the 
unpublished correspondence of the French embassy at Turin and of the 
French consulate-general at Genoa, and specially bases his account upon 
Cavour’s letters, articles, and speeches. The present volume, like that of 
Friedensburg,” deals with the preparatory stage of the statesman’s career. 
We find the future maker of Italy, in no way distinguished, at school, 
getting ‘ mediocre for Italian literature’, and caring only for mathematics. 
Neither as a page at court nor as an officer in provincial garrisons was he 
a success, and his long exclusion from his natural profession, that of 
politics, led him to devote some of his best years to farming and travel. 
His visits to England in 1835 and 1843 marked a permanent advance in 
his ideas. Peel and Cobden aroused his admiration, just as the poor-law 

1 See ante, xxi. 182, 810; xxiii. 413. * See ante, xxvii. 173, 
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of 1834 inspired his first essay, composed in French, for the most eminent 
of modern Italians then confessed to Balbo that ‘ the Italian language was 
still a foreign idiom’ to him. In default of politics, he took to journalism, 
and found in the Risorgimento newspaper a means of propagating his ideal 
of moderate liberalism in a united Italy. He considered journalism an 
excellent preparation for politics; indeed, three contributors to the 
Risorgimento became prime ministers. But, judged by a professional 
standard, Cavour was an indifferent journalist, as famous statesmen often 
are. The volume, which is most agreeably written, ends with the granting 
of the Albertine constitution, from which dates Italian parliamentary 
history and which threw open a new career to Cavour. The spelling of 
some of the English names needs correction, but the work can be read with 
much profit, especially by those who realize what a distance separates the 
Italy of 1848 from that of 1923. W. M. 


In his Argonauts of ’49 (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1923), Dr. Octavius Thorndike Howe has pleasantly told the 
adventures of the emigrant companies that left Massachusetts for Cali- 
fornia after the discovery of gold. Based largely on manuscript journals, 
it opens up a new and important subject in the history of the American 
westward movement. One chapter is devoted to the overland companies ; 
but most of the New Englanders went by sea, around the Horn, organized 
in semi-communistic brotherhoods (which invariably broke up within two 
weeks of their arrival at California), and on small, ill-found vessels that 
required anything from 160 to 260 days for the passage. The organization 
of the companies is humorously described, the voyages related in detail, 
and the fortunes of the ‘ argonauts’ are dollowed to ’Frisco and the gold 
fields. The book is well written, well provided with documents, and 
beautifully illustrated ; it deserves a place in the literature of maritime 
adventure, as well as on the historian’s bookshelf. 8. E. M. 


The Provosts and Fellows of Oriel College, Oxford (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1922), by G. C. Richards and the late C. L. Shadwell, is mainly the work of 
Mr. Richards, who has, however, utilized some notes collected by the late 
provost of Oriel for a third volume of the Registrum Orielense. Mr. Richards 
has devoted special attention to the provosts and fellows of the pre- 
Elizabethan era; and among his appendixes we may mention particularly 
no. ix, in which, with the help of Mr. Walter Shadwell, he has attempted 
to construct a chronological list of the holders of each of the eighteen 
fellowships up to 1558. The biographical notices for this early period 
incorporate many quotations from the college muniments and the Lincoln 
and Canterbury registers. Throughout the book Mr. Richards has departed 
from the somewhat austere principle of the Registrum Orielense, that the 
main object of such a compilation should be to present ‘ every particular 
for which the College sources are the sole authority’. Mr. Richards does 
much more than this; and although his principles of selecting supple- 
mentary material are not very evident, he gives much welcome informa- 
tion, but too often from secondary works. He does not appear to account 
for the Mr. Morgan who appears once, in 1546, with the style of fellow of 
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Oriel.! Is it certain that the Powel who resigned a fellowship in 1555 is 
identical with the Howell elected in 1545? Or may he not be the Powell 
subgraduatus mentioned in 1552?2 The account of Provost Belley 
(pp. 68-9) does not mention his will, which was proved in 1609 in the 
prerogative court of Canterbury.? We have noticed some chronological 
slips, as is inevitable in a work which contains so many dates. The slips 
are seldom of consequence; but it may be pointed out that John Daye 
(p. 84) died on 10 January 1627/8;4 therefore his successor cannot have 
been elected on 8 January, as Mr. Richards states. The true date of the 
election appears to be 18 January.’ In spite of such small errors, 
Mr. Richards has made a most useful contribution to the history of Oriel 
and of the university. H. W. C. D. 


M. Abbé Vacandard, in the fourth series of his Btudes de Critique 
et d Histoire Religieuses (Paris: Lecoffre, 1923), has collected together 
eight short essays on subjects as far apart as the apostolate of St. Peter 
at Rome, the authorship of the Imitation, and the religious education of 
Corneille. The first essay—on St. Peter at Rome—is, in the author’s 
words, no more than a detailed review ; the reasons for its inclusion are 
interesting and significant. It is followed by a scholarly little account of 
the origin and growth of the legend of Pope Joan. The third essay dis- 
cusses the so-called ‘ Prophecy of Malachi’. Here M. Vacandard, following 
Ménestrier, Harnack, and Thurston, shows that the legend—which has 
gained a recent popularity from lucky hits such as ‘ Peregrinus apostolicus ” 
for Pius VI, ‘ Aquila rapax’ for Pius VII, and ‘ Religio depopulata’ for 
Benedict XV—was forged about 1590. According to Harnack and Ménes- 
trier, the forger wished to further the interests of Simoncelli, bishop of 
Orvieto (Urbs vetus), in the papal election which followed the death of 
Urban VII. At all events nothing is known of the ‘ prophecy ’ before the 
time, and the oracular jargon of its forecasts becomes vaguer after UrbanVII, 
and less capable even of a heraldic interpretation. The fourth, and longest, 
essay is a study of the life of St. Geneviéve. This study does not pretend 
to be a new contribution to the subject, but it is a good summary of recent 
scholarship. Incidentally M. Vacandard seems to accept the view that 
Clovis from the date of his accession in 481 or 482, when he was only in 
his sixteenth year, must be held responsible for a definite policy of cam- 
paigns of conquest. The fifth essay is a refutation of the old legend that 
Joan of Arc escaped from prison and lived on as the wife of Robert des 
Harmoises. The story only survives among anti-clerical circles in provincial 
towns, and hardly deserves the serious erudition which M. Vacandard 
bestows upon it; but it is not so easy to refute the charge that the real 
Joan of Arc has been exploited in France by interests which are the reverse 
of catholic. The concluding essay, a study of Corneille as ‘ un éléve des 
Jésuites’, shows post-reformation catholicism at its best, and brings out 
the serenity and strength of a society the faults of which have certainly 
not been under-estimated by modern historians. E. L. W. 
Registrum, i. 6-7. Ibid. i. 22. 
Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, vol. i. 


* Dict. of Nat. Biog., 3.n. 5 Registrum, i. 177. 
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The third volume of the Inventaire Général des Archives Ecclésiastiques 
du Brabant, by M. Alfred d’Hoop! (Brussels: Guyot, 1922), deals with 
the records of the abbeys of Brabant, twenty-six in number, and of two 
priories dependent respectively on the abbeys of Afflighem and Villers. 
A short historical introduction is given in each case. The lists include not 
only the documents at Brussels, but also those at the archbishop’s palace 
at Malines, or in the custody of the existing houses of Afflighem, Averbode, 
Grimberghen, and Le Parc. The lists are in rather more detail than the 
corresponding lists of state archives, but the editor has wisely renounced 
any idea of listing the contents of charter-chests. Most of these houses 
suffered severely in the religious wars of the sixteenth century, and none 
survived the French Revolution, which brought about the dissolution of 
all religious houses in 1797-8. Afflighem is notable as the mother-house of 
Maria-Laach. Some houses, such as St. Gertrude’s, Louvain, were limited 
to persons of noble birth. A curious custom is noted at the nunnery of 
Parc-les-Dames, where the young folks of Rotselaer and Wesemael, headed 
by a king and queen, invaded the abbey on the last day of carnival, and 
had a feast and dancing in the servants’ hall. C. J. 


The lectures which the late M. Auguste Lognon gave at the Collége de 
France in 1889-90 have been edited by M. Frangois Delaborde under their 
author’s title La Formation del’ Unité Francaise (Paris: Picard, 1922). In an 
eloquent preface M. Jullian remarks that Lognon, had he tried, might well 
have written a great historical geography of France based upon his study of 
her place-names, her permanent territorial units (cadres permanents), and 
her administrative frontiers. These lectures represent, perhaps, the nearest 
point reached by him to a synthesis of the material which he had prepared 
on these three foundations of his subject before 1890; and they should 
be read in conjunction with the Atlas Historique and its Texte Explicatif 
(1907), which they both interpret and in a sense continue from 1380 down 
to 1871. They not only expound with great clearness and accuracy of 
detail the territorial changes from Capetian times onwards, but also present 
those changes as steps in the formation of a national unity which is 
more than mere agglomeration or administrative extension. Particularly 
interesting at the time were Lognon’s views on some early factors of that 
unity: the rules fixing the succession to the throne in the male line ; 
the solid work of the early Capet kings; the peace of 1258, ‘ un acte 
de haute politique’, with its definition of the feudal relation of the 
English king to the French Crown; the acquisition, through Philip 
the Fair’s marriage, of the county of Champagne, perhaps the beginning 
of a policy of extension eastwards. Realizing that the most lasting 
conquests were scarcely ever the result of great wars or remarkable 
victories, Lognon had studied the way in which royal policy harnessed 
feudal custom as well as fought it, and this has led him here to state the 
advantages of the much-decried policy of apanages, to approve the also 
decried feudal scrupulousness of St. Louis, and to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of the system of parages in Languedoc and Guyenne where direct 
conquest was for the time impracticable. In coming to more modern 


1 See ante, xxxvi. 315, 
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times he wisely restricted himself to the facts and avoided wider specula- 
tion on the motives of French expansion: he stated the policy and the 
achievement, but further historical geography could not go. His careful 
editor, M. Delaborde, has put the lectures together very well and has 
given the book an excellent index which greatly increases its value. He 
has probably been right to eschew bibliographies which can be found 
elsewhere and which would have augmented the size and expense of the 
book ; but in places where Lognon himself quoted the latest work of research 
on a district he might have indicated in a note more modern additions to 
our knowledge of it, e.g. on p. 242 M. Paul le Cacheux’s edition of the Actes 
de la Chancellerie d Henri VI concernant la Normandie sous la Domination 
Anglaise (1422-35) might, among other works, have been cited. 
E. F. J. 


The eighth volume of Essays and Studies by Members of the English 
Association (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1922), which Dr. G. C. Moore Smith 
has collected, contains, besides some charming essays of literary interest, 
an article by Dr. G. B. Grundy ‘ On the Meanings of certain Terms in the 
Anglo-Saxon Charters ’, based on materials for Berkshire, Hampshire, and 
Wiltshire, which will have interest, value, and practical utility for all those 
engaged on similar studies. Q. 


In the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxxvi (Dublin : 
Hodges and Figgis, 1921-3),.M. Abbé Henri Breuil supplies some notes 


on the ‘ Chronology of Bronze-Age Sculpture in Ireland’. These are the 
result of an inspection, made under the guidance of Professor Macalister, 
of the principal bronze-age tumuli in that country which display ornamental 
sculpturing. M. Breuil’s experience in the atudy of the engravings and 
paintings on the cave walls of southern France and of Spain enabled him 
to detect certain facts with regard to the superposition of styles and motives, 
from which inferences as to their sequences in time can be drawn. He 
discredits attempts to draw analogies between the petroglyphs of Ireland 
and those of Scandinavia, also attempts to derive Irish bronze-age art from 
Crete. ‘ All these analogies ’, he says, ‘ are due to the fact that the artists 
of the different centres began with a common European stock of tradition, 
and on this basis they developed each group on its own lines.’ Mr. John 
P. Dalton has a monograph on ‘ Cromm Cruaich of Magh Sleacht’. Much 
of it is taken up with an attempt to identify the exact site of the idol as 
indicated in the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick. He then endeavours to 
penetrate the mystery of Crom’s personal identity, and characterizes him 
as a thunder-god. It is certainly a remarkable instance of the persistence 
of pagan ceremonial, however transformed under Christian influence, that 
the celebration of Crom Dubh’s Sunday, i.e. the last Sunday in July, 
approximating to the Lugnasad or festival of the god Lug, is still observed, 
or until recently was observed, in many parts of Ireland. There is also 
a paper by the late T. W. Westropp (whose death in the midst of his 
archaeological labours we record with regret) on ‘ The Mound of the Fiana 
at Cromwell Hill, co. Limerick’, dealing largely with Crom Cruaich or 
Crom Dubh, with whom, and not with the Lord Protector, it seems that 
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the hill has been associated. He suggests that the name Crom Dubh was 
a Christian libel, and that Crom was really a pre-Celtic god of light, with 
whom Lug, the Gaulish god, was afterwards in some parts identified, 
but only in the same way as Lug was elsewhere identified with Mercury, 
and Mercury with Hermes. Mr. St. John D. Seymour has two papers, each 
dealing with a portion of the Saltair na Rann, a Middle-Irish poem to be 
dated near the close of the tenth century. The first concerns the ‘ Story 
of Adam and Eve ’, which Dr. Seymour epitomizes and compares with the 
two oldest of the Adam-apocrypha, namely, those contained in the Greek 
Apocalypsis Mosis and the Latin Vita Adae et Evae, on which the Saltair 
version appears to be partly based. In the second he epitomizes the 
‘Signs of Doomsday’, and shows that the version is closely related to 
the seven-sign list in one of the Blickling Homilies written in the year 
971, but both appear to have had a much earlier source in the Apecalypse 
of Thomas, which Dr. Seymour argues must have been known to the writer 
of the Saltair version. Dr. H. J. Lawlor calls attention to a ‘ Fresh 
Authority for the Synod of Kells, 1152’ in a twelfth-century manuscript 
belonging to the library of the School of Medicine at Montpellier. It 
contains (inter alia) a list of the sees of Ireland as they were divided among 
the four metropolitans by Cardinal Paparo in the time of Pope Eugenius III. 
It embodies fewer blunders in the place-names and seems to be more 
nearly contemporary than any hitherto known. But the most important 
paper for the student of Irish history is that by Mr. Herbert Woods on 
* The Office of Chief Governor of Ireland, 1172-1509’. He distinguishes 
the various titles by which the chief governors were known and gives the 
reasons for the distinctions. He then adds a complete list of the chief 
governors and their deputies, with exact dates, so far as ascertainable, 
during the period, all carefully compiled from records, many of which 
are no longer available since the lamentable destruction of the Four Courts 
in 1922. His list is more nearly complete and much more accurate than 
any that has hitherto appeared. We note, however, that Maurice fitz 
Maurice, justiciar in 1272-3, is called ‘ 3rd baron Offaly ’.1 G. H. 0. 


The volume of the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society for 1922 
(fourth series, vol. v) contains an energetic statement by Mr. H. G. Richard- 
son of the claims of the Plea Rolls as sources of historical information, 
pointing yet again to the danger which may lie in the dogmatic assertions 
even of so great an authority as Maitland when they are no longer tempered 
by the fine judgement of their author. In another paper Miss Scott 
Thomson in modest and useful fashion fills in the early history of the 
office of deputy-lieutenant. Mr. F. W. Buckler contributes a vigorously 
partisan, somewhat confused, but not uninteresting interpretation of the 
political theory of the Indian Mutiny. The remaining papers deal with 
such various topics as William Harbarne’s embassy to Constantinople in 
1583 (by Mr. H. G. Rawlinson), the relation of the Industrial Revolution 
to the movement for parliamentary reform (Miss G. Whale), and the 
government of the Gold Coast settlements in the later part of the eighteenth 
century (Miss E. C. Martin). R. 


But see Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. xliv, pp. 105 ff. 
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The events of 1922 are surveyed by the Annual Register for that year 
(London : Longmans, 1923) according to the well-known plan and in the 
spirit of well-informed fairness which its editor is able to maintain even in 
these uneasy times; nor does a criticism which we passed a year ago on 
the reviews of historical books remain applicable to the present issue. 
We are a little surprised to notice that the section on Greece closes with 
something very much like a prophecy, but it is astonishing that this 
invaluable work of reference contains so few slips of any kind. 8. 


With the veteran Sir John Keltie as its senior editor the Statesman’s 
Year Book (London: Macmillan, 1923) has reached its sixtieth year of 
publication. The longer the series grows, the more useful each volume 
becomes, and the exceptional difficulties caused by the fluctuations of 
political boundaries—this year’s map is of Ireland—are being admirably 
met and overcome. zs 


The Massachusetts Historical Society’s Proceedings (October 1921— 
June 1922), vol. lv (Boston, 1923), contain several items of no little value. 
There is a collection of letters from and to one Captain Hector McNeill, 
of the continental navy in the War of Independence, which throw light 
on the American naval system of the time. (Incidentally it is piquant to 
find Paul Jones writing for hair-powder.) Some letters from London 
merchants on the repeal of the Stamp Act are typical of the via media 
kept by this influential portion of the British community. The volume 
also contains a more detailed and authoritative account of the seizure of 
John Hancock’s sloop Liberty than has hitherto been published. Apart 
from all this, the Proceedings are noteworthy for the singularly impressive 
tributes paid to the memory of Lord Bryce by Dr. Eliot and President 
Lowell at the February meeting of the society. H. E. E. 


In Annales de Bretagne, xxxv, no. 2 (Rennes: Plihon et Hommay, 
1922), M. H. Sée publishes a first instalment of what promises to be 
a work of some importance on ‘ L’industrie et le commerce de la Bretagne 
dans la premiére moitié du xvii siécle ’ (pp. 187-208). It is based upon 
an elaborate memoir of the intendant Des Gallois de la Tour, the date of 
which M. Sée has already fixed at 1733. He makes it clear that the 
tract is likely to throw much light on a period of Breton economic history 
for which we have but few documents. In another article Dr. R. Fawtier 
writes on ‘Saint-Samson, Evéque de Dol’, and deals with the criticisms 
passed by the Abbé Duine and M. Joseph Loth on his edition of the life of 
St. Samson, published as long ago as 1912, and attacked for its iconoclastic 
scepticism by these two authors soon after it saw the light. Other ‘ more 
dangerous work’ prevented M. Fawtier making an adequate reply during 
the war, but he now returns to the charge with a vivacity undiminished 
by the lapse of ten years (pp. 137-70). It may perhaps be permitted to 
doubt whether there is any point in Celtic hagiography of which we can 
be as certain as Dr. Fawtier is that Samson was not bishop of Dol. But 
in the light of the abbot-bishops of the insular Celts there seems no inherent 
improbability of Samson’s not having had a similar position at Dol. That 
at least is the contention of M. Fawtier’s antagonists, one of whom, M. Duine, 
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returns unrepentant to the charge in the addendum to M. Fawtier’s article 
in his note ‘ Saint-Samson, Evéque de Dol’ (pp. 171-86). But it is hard 
to form an opinion with so little solid basis for a definitive judgement. 
A provisional decision might well go in favour of the negative view despite 
the weighty authority of local and philological experts on the other side. 
In any case our debt to M. Fawtier for his text of 1912 remains a strong one. 
T. F. T. 


The most useful contribution to double no, 1 and 2 of vol. xxxix of the 
revived Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung \— 
Dr. Forst-Battaglia’s survey of the work of Polish historians and of the 
state of Polish historical study—is hidden away at the end of the book 
reviews and covers far more ground than is indicated by the dates, 1913-17, 
which are given at its head. It is apparently to be followed by a further 
contribution from the same pen, intended to develop the theme. Professor 
Heuberger discusses (with, it would seem, special reference to the Habsburg 
portions) the influence which a mountainous area of such racial, historical, 
and above all geographical peculiarity as the Alps has exercised on the 
development and retention of particular forms of legal and other docu- 
mentary transactions, and remarks that, while this form of study lends 
itself to applicatior. elsewhere among the heights, at the present time it is 
only for this region that the necessary preliminary inquiry into docu- 
mentary characteristics may be said to have been carried out. Professor 
Steinacker investigates the problems attending the date and compilation 
of the two versions of the Austrian Landrecht, and has frequent occasion 
to criticize the recent conclusions of Dopsch. The book-section, which 
includes a long (11 pp.) and most unfavourable notice of volume viii 
of the Gérres-Gesellschaft’s Concilium Tridentinum, is disfigured by an 
anti-Polish, East Prussian review, written with much bigotry and insolence. 
Cc. 8. B. B. 


History and philology form the staple material of a new venture—the 
Ungarische Jahrbiicher—and in the first of the two issues before us (vol. ii, 
double no. 3 and 4) Professor Domanovsky has an interesting article on 
the backwardness in past times of the Danubian traffic. The editor, 
Professor Gragger, contributes a useful survey of the various Hungarian 
historical institutes abroad, among which one notes that of Vienna * and 
the ‘ Ungarisches Institut’ of the university of Berlin, from which this 
publication is edited. In articles and reviews alike there is a commendable 
absence of political feeling, and attention should be called to the detailed 
bibliography (a regular feature) of current books and periodicals dealing 
with this land. In vol. iii, no. 1, Dr. Szekfii summarizes in German his 
previous Magyar study of the history of the Hungarian wine industry, in 
which one notes the attempts made about 1700 to establish a market in 
England. From a nationalist standpoint Professor Angyal reviews vol. i 
of Redlich’s Das Osterreichische Staats- und Reichsproblem, and Professor 
Ladislaus von Fejérpataky tabulates the revived activities of the historic- 
philosophical class of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. CC. 58. B. B. 


1 Vol. xxxviii was concluded in 1920, 2 See ante, xxxvii. 160. 
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